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. NOTE. 



The aim of the compiler of this book has been to collate the opinions 
of others, and to avoid as much as possible putting forward his own 
where original views have been expressed, he alone is responsible for 
them. 

Instead of paraphrasing the sentences of writers of acknowledged 
worth, he has given their own words, and the marginal notes will assist 
the reader to refer to the original, or its translation, for the context, 
when fuller information is desired. 

The compiler hopes this plan may be found convenient, as enabling 
the reader to gauge the value of the authorities, for on the subject of 
Tactics there is much diversity of opinion, and the works thereon vary 
considerably in merit, there being scarcely any theory, however prepos- 
terous, which may not be supported by a French or German quotation 
on the subject "Wherever continental writers are opposed, on points of 
importance, both sides of the question are given. 

A list of the works which have been chiefly used in this compilation 
is appended. 



R Home, Major y 

Royal Engineers. 



Topographical and Statistical De^Kirimhitf 
War Oficcy 

August Ibthy 1873. 



NOTE. 

Some apology is due for the great delay that has arisen in preparing a 
second and improved edition of this book. At the same time I must thank 
many friends for their kind aid and assistance. Owing to press of work, a 
Second Edition has not been prepared, but at the request of Officers, the old 
Edition of 1873 is now reprinted. 

R. HOME, Major, RK, 

ColoneljA.QM.a. 

Intelligence Branch, Horse Guards, 
War Office, 

August Ibth, 1878. 
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PREFACE. 



In the following pa^es an attempt is made to compile a 
book, that may be nseftu to students of the military art who 
are not near good libraries, and who do not possess the 
large number of volumes that are written on military subjects. 
This book has been chiefly prepared to aid officers in the 
examinations which they must pass for promotion, and to give 
them the views of a large number of eminent soldiers. It is 
hoped that it may direct the attention of officers to the military 
writers referred to, and induce a study of their writings, as 
opportunity may offer. 

The form of this book is based on that of the well-known 
work by Charles de Savoye, **Rfeglement sur le service des 
armies en campagne annot^ d'apr^s les meilleur auteurs qui ont 
ecrit sur Tart Mihtaire." 

An attempt has been made to avoid all technicalities used 
in either artillery or engineer science, except such as should 
be well known to officers of every branch of the army, for 
the duties of each arm of the Service overlap and blend into 
one another, and the higher the grade an officer attains, the 
more requisite it is that he should be acquainted generallv with 
the duties of those arms of the Service to which he himself does 
not belong; by this means alone can we hope to obtain that 
intelligent co-operation, that harmonious working of all branches 
of the Service together, which makes a perfect machine out 
of the various elements composing an army, and at the same 
time gives the surest guarantee of success. In armies, as 
elsewhere, there is a tendency for everyone to think his 
own branch, that which he has studied most and knows 
best, the most important ; such feelings are very natural, and 
in the lower grades often do much good; but as men rise 
in the Service it is desirable that they should know some- 
thing of the duties of other branches, and the difficulties 
others have to contend with : such knowledge tends to produce 
cordiality and forbearance. Cavalry officers falling into com- 
mand of mixed forces will not then expect their infantry to 
gallop, infantry officers will not seek to bind the cavalry to 
the pace of their infantry. A knowledge of the capabilities 
of otner arms will enable officers to use those arms to the best 
advantage as occasion offers. 

B 
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Joxnini. 



Bageaud. 



^UnseTritz. 



Villi. 



It should, however, be borae in mind, that it is impossible to 
lay down fixed rules of action. Nearly every militar)- regula- 
tion should be followed by the words " accprding to the ground 
and according to circumstances." Rules ai^e but guides, which 
must be intelligently, not blindly, followed. 

Suppose a committee of the gifeateat getiferals, — Napoleon, the Archduke 
Charles, and Wellington, &c., — aiii»nbled, aided by the ablest artillery and 
engineer officers, they could lay down no fixed ana inmiutable laws on the 
art of war, especially on Tactics. 

Practice and experience alone can decide many points; 
practice and expeciesice alone can gire tiia power of applying 
mles; but theory, by wfaidi is really meant tiie exnenfinoe 
obtained by others, is not the lessimpoitant and valuable. 

Whcai»ttenpte an made txrlay dnwn yri iRiplBB in war, a hi|^ irambertsf 
officers at onoe solve the prdUaoB fa^ stepnm cwerjttUMr dtprnds on droan- 
stuices; As the wind blows, w iiMist the saik be set But if the prapor flail, 
and the proper amount of sail suitable to each wind, is not known beforehand, 
how can sail be made at all ? 

A man who mnds a pmiion of his life in seeking to throw light on the 
yarions portions or a difficnh subject wiD^ in all prolnibility, do more and go 
further than he who seeks to understand it in a hurry. The object of theory 
is to spore each fresii student the tnniblB of clasBifying and subdividing the 
subject h« studies, in order that be may oaB^nllT examinft it in all itsbeannoB. 
Theory brings the subject be&re him classified and arranged : it forms the 
mind of the future commander, or, rather, it points out how he may form it 
for himself. But theory must be left behind on the battie-€dd. A wise teacher 
limits huMBlf to tha derekfuixt of tka inteiteetual capacity of his pupil, 
he does not seek to keephuninlfiailiBgatEbigBail his life. 

Wac is not, as eame acy, a giae «f viofeoee and duauat. It is, says 
Napciecm, a game, but a yerj serious |pnie, where reputations^ amues, 
ana emrnves are the stakea. It is tke tnumpk of force, of force skilfully 
preparen and orpiainzed^guided by intelligeaice uid genius, acting in accordance 
witn oeitain pnnoiQlea of art ; force sabservient to the highest social virtues, 
courage, aelf-iladal, and davotion. As txr dianoe, doubtlesK it plays its part 
in war, but true art cDBBHta in rendeinag tkia part as small aa posbible, and 
the object of pdncipletf is to subdue chanoe bypmdenoe^ wisdom, and calcala- 
tion. 

And it must be remembered that in warthe inntramenft used is not an 
inert^ but a living mns, okangoabte, and soneptible d gi««t onthusiMmi or 
the 



Principlec are hut rcidaGs which most be rerised, examined 
andrerbS^ afiar eada war, aftear each discovery that maybe 
brought to bear on the military art; The great saccnessea of 
Gnstavus Addphus, Frederick, Mariboroagh, Napoleon, WeDinig- 
ton. Von Moltice, are but due to cajeM canasideration aad 
ai^preciatioii of ike eflbcts of varions disoovmea on* the ait 
<K^WMx, Tbfare ii no finalityin the art of ivbx. 
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CflAi>TER I. 

Organization. 

The 4itfeV€/ftCe b^tw'een an army aad a mob, is (EscijJine, 
and dfec^lkie alone confers on booies of men tfee poW6r of 
nmnoevVnixig. 

MiiJloetlVre* arfe the quick, orderly change of highly-trained and flexible Hamley. 
tbsa^e& from one kiAd of formation to another, or their transference from point 
to point of a battle-field, for purposes which become suddenly feasible in the 
cfacanging oo^ui^ of the action. 

Drill is a means to discipline, bnt drill is not di8cq)ILtte, 
tviiick may be defined as obedience to miperiors. 

It is f)ei*fe6tly dear that to establiiall and maintain discipline 
thete ttlnst be personal contact between the superior and 
the inferior, and as one man can influence only a Umited 
number of his fellow men, it follows that the size of the fii-st 
** body," '* unity," or *' division " into which a mass of men is 
divided, ttitist bear some relation to the number of inferiors of 
average attainments, that can be influenced by one superior, 
also of arera^ attainments. tJpc>n this basis must ultimately 
rest th^ di^sioii of armed bodies of men into C(Hnpanies, bat- 
taUons^ re^ments, bi-igades, Divisions, army-corps, armies. 

1?herte is alwo another set of id-eas that must be taken into 
consiifcn^iiOn, when the organization of men into separate 
boditeSft is considered ; not only must soldiers be disciplined^ b\it 
the^ must also be paid, fed, armed and clothed. Hence the 
divirion of m^n into organized bodies should be such as tcill 
facilitate admMstirfttion. There are therfefor-e Wo distinct sets 
of id^WHl that ha^ to be taken into account; these may be 
termed admmistrative ideas, and tactical ideas. 

It has ahleady been observed that discipline ckii be best 
tnaintttiaed by ]^eS«onai contact of a superior with inferiors, and 
as the pfbVirion of food, arms, and clotnin^ for men, keeps the 
superioa^ i^ contact with the inferior, and induces the latter 
to lean on, be governed and guided by the f6rmer^ it follows 
that, if possible, the first tactical division should cotrespond 
with thfe fiffit administrative division, or, in o\h&c words, tiiat 
the miiaflefet independent tactical command (the company) should 
also be Ai6 stiTalleAt administrative division. 

B i 
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Infantry. 
Captain Maj. 
(Translated 
by Ourry.) 
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The Captain oommauding a company is the only officer between ^hon: 
and the soloier a personal relation suDsists in peace time. He knows eYtiy 
individual soldier in the most intimate manner, and the soldier on his part 8 
aware that his Captain so knows him. It is upon this relation that the 
uncommon influence rests which he, above all other officers, has over the 
individual soldier, as well as over the whole company. 

The soldier sees his nearest home in his compuiy, and he has under all 
circumstances a decided feeling for his Captain, even though it be one of 
hatred. In most cases, however, it is a feeling of love, confidence and respect. 
The intimate and continual intercourse between them allows no room on either 
side for acting ; each must appear as he reallv is, and thus, together with the 
bad qualities, the good ones also which they both possess must come to light 
They become accustomed to one another, have their fits of ill-temper at times 
on both sides, but when at length the hour comes that they are finally to part, 
there is an earnest feeling of sorrow which cannot be suppressed. With 
regard to the higher grades of officers, such as officers commanding battalions 
or regiments, the solmer on the contrary has no personal relations with them^ 
neither have the officers with him ; he has a respect for them according to 
regulation, otherwise he is for the most part indifferent. At the very most he 
knows whether his Ceneral keeps him long at drill and annoys him or not,, 
and particularly whether he has any rioiculous habits. It requires very 
especial qualities in the higher ranks in order to make a r^ impression on 
the soldier, and he who does not possess these qualities can at most tiy, by acting 
and coquetry, to make himself take with the men, but which in the long run 
tends to an opposite effect. However proud of his position a Colonel may be 
at the head of his regiment, the soldier looks on his Captain as by far the 
most important personage, and should the Colonel take to bullying the Captain 
on paraae, to show the soldier what a great man he is, the result usually is 
that the soldier respects the Captain the less, but -certainly the Colonel not the 
more. The beautiful relation between the soldier and his Captain is a comer 
stone of our army, and not one of the least firm ones. The highest reward 
which the soldier can obtain during his service springs from his Captain, viz, 
the confidence of his company leader, and he on nia part will find tne attach- 
ment of his subordinate tne most precious reward which will fall to him in hi» 
lifetime. 

The art of war enables a mass of men to be so organized and disciplined 
that their efforts may be directed towaixls the same object It transforms a / 
confused multitude of men into a trained and obedient body of troops. Lastly,. S 
it allows an entire army to be moved on the field of battle in accordance with 
one wilL one idea, that of the (General officer commanding. If only 100 men 
have to be moved, certain subdivisions are requisite to give them a cadre and 
commanders. There must be some definite instruction for both men and 
officers, there must be, in a word, principles, rules, and theories. What m 
true for a company is even still more the case for an army. To organize an 
army is to establisn subdivisions and give chiefs to each, m order that they 
may be instructed and moved in accordance with the will of one man. A 
single man cannot command directly 100,000 men. Intermediate commanders 
who command bodies of greater or less extent, and who deal directly with a 
smaller number of subordinates, are requisite. Thus a General-in-Chief com- 
manding 100,000 men deals directly with only the (Generals of five or six Army- 
Coips. Each General of an Arm^-Corps deals only with four or five Generals 
of Division, each General of Division with only two or three Generals of 
Brigade, each General of Brigade with two or three Colonels, and so on to the 
Corporal of a squad who commands only eight to twelve men. There is thua 
a chain of responsibility from the General to the last man. 

In all armies in the world the company has been invariably t 
considered as the first, or smallest independent command ; the 
Captain of a company being the executive, and commanding, 
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<lrilUng, paying, and looking after the men composing his 
company. Ana with the view of keeping up a company 
feeling, arrangements are generally made in regiments for 
working as much as possible by companies. The size of the 
company and the position occupied by the Captain, however, 
vary much in different armies. 

In the English Army a company on a war footing has varied 
fi'om 80 to 120 men — the Captain being on foot, and tne battahon 
usually consisting of eight to ten companies. This system was 
pretty generally adopted in most armies except the Prussian, 
where the companies are about 250 strong and the Captain is 
mounted. In no army is so much dependence placed on the 
Captain, or company leader, as in the Prussian ; but it is requi- 
site that Prussian examples be not slavishly followed. Many 
customs that suit the German temperament would be bad, 
and positively dangerous, if introduced blindly amongst other 
nations. 

Some German writers have proposed to do away with 
all links between Commanders of companies and Generals, 
making the company the tactical unit. \ This is however 
opposed by others, with perhaps more reason, as will be seen by 
the following extracts : — 

One of the chief props of this edifice, built up of obedience and confidence, Bogiulauski. 
is the Company Chief. On him falls the chief labour of training and instructing (Translated 
the soldier. In constant communication with one another, 3ie men come to by Lumley 
know him thoroughly, and he learns to know them. The nami^ by which the Graham.) 
Company Chief is commonly known to the Prussian soldier, that of " company 
father," explains his position. In battle, the Company Chief leads the principal 
tacticad unit and is first and most before the soldier's eye& 

In action the mounted officers are obliged to dismount, which makes that Captain May'g 
superyision and direction impossible which is so yery easy in peace manoeuyres. Tactical 
Frequently the dismounted field officer, somewhat unaccustomed to rapid Betrosuect. 
luoyements oyer stalk and stone, is scarcely able to keep up with his battalion ; (Tran8lat«d 
the breaking up into columns of companies is for him a solution of his difficul^. hy Oayrr.) 

He thinks that certainly the four officers commandingthe companies will 
know what to do, so he attaches himself to a company. The original officers 
commanding lines are in the same predicament, their unes are broken up and 
scattered in all parts of the battle, thus they haye to giye up all ideas of 
commanding them, and attach themselyee to the first company of infantry that 
offers, and, m order to do something, command that. It thus happens that 
some companies, fayoured by chance, haye, besides their own Captain, a Major, 
a Colonel, and a General as welL 

The officer in command of a battalion should not take the direction of Prussia a 
part of the companies on himself, but should rather lead all the four equally. Infantry. 
Should foreign armies think of imitating our company column fights they Cnptain Maj> 
must take into consideration how it stands with them with regard to (Translated 
fundamental principles, that is, the relation between their officers and men. ^7 OuTry.) 
They will otherwise adopt the disadyantages without gaining the benefit. 

Despite all the dissertations upon the definition of a tactical unit, the Scherff. 
most fanatical partisan of t)ie company column must allow that the company 
[a German company 250 mm] is too weak to suffice for the three phases of the 
attadc if an affair of any importance is to be undertaken. 12 company 
^umns, each acting for itself, cannot fulfil what is required for the preparation 
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and execution of an attack, and d fortiori they must {ail in the iast period But 
three battalions can undpubtedly accomplish what is requ^ite. 

What is thus generally tirue for compaiiies applies also, thou^ in a leas 
degree, to ^ngle battalionsL Three balataliona, acting each for itself, may 
8u<!ceed pretty well in preparing and exeoutiiig an atack* but will find it 
very d^cult to accomplish the last stage. We will return moi^e in detail to 
this subject, we merely point out here tnat in breakinj^ up the object of the 
attack into several distinct portions, that we consid^ it aJbeolutely requisite 
not to deal with any force smaller than a battalion. 

The question as to whether a company on the German model 
is, or is not, a tactical imit, is really a very unimportant one, 
and must depend to a great extent upon the meanmg attached 
to the woros. If by * tactical imit ' is meant a body that can 
fight independently, it would appear that a division is the real 
tactical unit, as it includes all arms of the service. A battery 
of artillery is continually termed a tactical unit, but it does not 
fight separately. The fact is that the words tactipal i^iit vajry 
entirely according to the point of view. To a General Com- 
manding an army the armj'-corps are tactical units; to a 
General Commanding a division^ brigades are t^tjcal unit&; 
to a General Commanding a brigade, battalions aive tactical 
iBHts ; to an Officer Commanding a b^tta^ion, coiQpfuues are 
tactioal units. So far then as Sie company is tie baais of 
miUtary subdivision it is a tactical unit, but no fm-ther. 

The questlpn a« to how many ooBipaf^ei^ should compose 
Q. baiitalion may be well apswerec} by referring to Napoleon's 
woj;dp, — ** No man can cppimfipd ipore tjian five diriapct boiJies 
on Ijiie sfrme tjie^tre of waf%" T^kipg ajpo ipto coppidewMipn 
thd4b ^ sjse of tjie company i^ Itroited by tha numbor of men 
that can be influenced by one nMa, it appec^rs tiiat tiie Prussian 
system of four OQmpO^^ ^ ^ ooras^ot one. 

But it by no m^^n^ fellows that tiiis ip the cmly solution to 
tb^ problem, or even the best- ThQ more pew^JW ipt^gence 
tb^p. is di^tiibuted tbpough a body of mm* ^® lwK«i- ^<^ 
Qj^f^^b^ of officers ther^ ari^ i^ tha|^ body tcaiood aud oom- 
p€^tl9Qt to l§ad it, the more e4|oient will that body be wh^i 
pl^o^d ip the difficult positions of c^tu^l oombftt : ta^i|g t})i|;, 
an^^p &ct t^ajb the Prustii^ proporW^ of o^Si^ei)^ l^ayiaa no 
lyyif ^ fpr sip)u^ess or Ips^ 2^ ik^ t^ ftont of a PrnpflUtfi 
Q^ffJBfgfi^' ifi» &om the &0t of its b^u^ tbvee d«6^, smf^j^i* 4^W 
that of those nations that habitually form then: taroc^s two 
^^y a]||p tbM> tiia use of tix>op8 ip e£l^de4 order hafib^en 
g^^i^latly iaosi^ecj^aed of reoent ye^irs, it woi^d ^^p^^. 4^i|:Akle 
fp f^uce the siz^ of tb^ companies consj^fi^ly b^pw tb^ 
tnjp^Wi i^cfor/i Wit^Q ^ tljp mm^ ^»§ wwr eft^ 
should- be. vpfi^Q ta.ifii^^easo a^d draw tighter tbe bonds between 

tl^ Qapt^ ^p4 Ws.QpWBWyi,gi>W%Qwtei^)«f^^^ 
in,^ 2^ QQfifeol oTO^. tfe QP^pi^^ T^ng ail ; tt>i^ bQae«g% of 
^ q^pjltipu iDlp QonffH|^«^oi|, it Q^^ t^ti tj^ iatffail^Qn 
1^)^ best %wts. tj^e re^ir^&u^^^tp, otf^^fje^t dfey* if OQ^.of; 
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the (lafcteiUDn into wiiigs, each 'wxng into {bbt casBprnam of 100 
to 125 men each. The wing wiH tkne be a^small four-company 
battahon, and the number of men — 100 to 125 in each company 
— will be sufih that ii can be handkxi and kd by one oificer 
with ease. A half-battaKon — a wing — will then be nearly the 
strength, of a battalion in peace time* 

With regai-d to half-battalioiia, tiiey camiot be considered as altogether Scholleiidorf. 

steaage to our peace ciiBtom% at a peace battalion is just equal to a half- (Translated 

batolinii. m war, and theBe half-battalion fonxiatioiis were proved to be good in hj Outij.) 
times ^^DQOUB battles. 

Two or more battalions mated togptiier compose a brigade, 
which is commanded by a Greneral Omoer of the lowest gcade, 
termed a Brigadier; a Brigadier has also a Staff (Mcex, termed 
a Brigade-31ajor. 

A brigade means generally a tactical body composed of two or three Dc Hordegg. 
regiments of the same arm, either infantry or cavalry. The term * brigade ' is 
aL^ a{^ed to from four to eight batterisB woridxig together. In tin EngbiwrB, 
thft teaa ' brigade ' is alsaaf^lied to detachments destined to jfMrfnrm one and 
the same duty, and whose foroe is variable (2 to 20 men). 

A Drvuuon is the fiiBt hotdj ilmk is coomosed of all branches 
of the Sey fi ce^ heoee- it oomes m^^ Beany to the* definxtioii of 
a tadseaL wait of aoL fuoony^tkat any^ other body; tii& Derision 
b«ang composed of oXL arou, i» tmis^ aiet the base. €if aH axmy~ 
f (zrmationiu An army oomposed. in. posoae tiimB- of BorisioiiB^ aali 
the organization of which goes no further, can in war taii»be 
easily jbrmsd into armys-coipa. EkmbtififiB it is (haiaAle to 
have azBSf-corps, or «ven ajmirai, fomuad: xaachr tor tnko Use- 
field, but sach wnanimm entail mmsk ooat, and the adsranfta^av 
they confer are so far problematical as hardly to warrant the 
expenditure they esDtaiL. IF then, the DririBion be carefully 
formed, its various corapanent portions correctly adjusted, and 
it be furnished with a proper staff, it would seem that the 
higher fojanations of axmy-ooxps and army may be left to be 
completed when absolutely re<juisite on the outbreak of war ; 
provided the principles on which they should be formed, and 
their composition, have been carefully elaborated^ and clearly 
laid do^m. 

A Division is comjwaed of twt) or moue brigadeEKof infantry, 
two or moi*.e batteries of artillery; one or more* <20mpanies of 
engineers, one or moce cavalry nagimBntfi^ 

In Prussia, military matters have received much, attfintion, 
perhaps more than in any other country in £urop»,.aadriib.ni0!p 
not De nnintesasting to give the composition of a Geixuan 
Division : — 
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Tabular Statement of the Compoeition and Strength 
of a German Division. 

WaB EflTABUSHHBKT. 



1 si Brigade 



SuffofDlrliion 

rsuff ^. 

t.2 BefimcnU Infantry 
2nd Brigade •- 

1 Regiment CaTsIry 

1 Division Field Artillery ... 



Total DiTlsion 



8" 



14 
S 

«,9I2 

t,91B 

M9 

(Ml 



7 



I 

o 

l1 



... 24 

...u 

I 
&I 4 

4, 4 



...Sa5 12,904266 IS 82 9; 56 S64 18 14,066 1,21S640 115 24 



31 

12 

6,350 

6,362 

677 

634 



Horaee. 



26 
12 
116 
128 
691 
140 



24 



This force is a very handy complete Division, but it will be 
observed that it does not embrace engineers, which, in the 
Prussian Army, form a body attached to the corps, not to the 
Division, 

In France, there has been no definite rule laid down as to 
what a Division should consist of, but in the army that took 
the field in 1870 a Division was usually composed as follows : — 

Tabular Statement of the Composition and Strength of a 
French Division in 1870.* 





Officers. 

• 


N.-C. Officers 
and Men. 


Horses. 


Guns. 


Staff of Diridon 

rstaff 

1 * x>^^A^ J Battalion of Rifles . . 

Ut Brigade U BegimenU of In- 

^ fantrj of the Line • . 

SUff 

2nd Brigade < 2 Regiments of In- 
I fantiy of the Line . . 

Artillery (Divisional) 

Engineer (Dirisicnai) 


10 

2 

23 

}l26 

2 

|l28 
J 

n 

4 


• • 

773 
4,291 

4,827 

417 
77 


13 
69 

54 

343 
16 


• • 
18 


Total .. 


306 


9,885 


485 


18 



* The 1st Dirision of the 4th Corps. 

NoTB.— The want of Cayahr in this Division is apparent. Cavaliy in the 
French army was attached to the Corps ; and separate Cavaliy Divisions were 
formed for the arm^. This system left the Divisions without even a couple of 
squadrons as orderhes^ escort, or messengers. 
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In the British Army, a Division will, on actual service, be 
formed as follows : — 

A Division of Infantrt. 

(Approred by His Boja] Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 18. 7. 71.) 





Officers. 


N.-C. 
Officers 
and Men. 


AU 
Ranks. 


Horses. 


Guns. 


Staff 

•2 Brigades of Infantry (6 Bns.). . 

1 Regiment of Cavahr . . 
8 Batteries Field Artillery 
1 Company Royal Engineers • . 
1 Troop Alilitapy Police.. 
1 Infantry and Artillery Reserre 
Ammunition Column . . 


18 

194 

81 

27 

21 

5 

2 

1 6 


6 

6,398 

1,066 • 

607 

647 

186 

73 

206 


19 

6,604 

1,099 

634 

568 

191 

76 

212 


86 
82 
10 
659 
486 
41 
65 

268 


18t 


Total 


299 


9,104 


9,408 


1,862 


18 



* Details of the actual War Strength of a Battalion of Infiwtry, a Cavaliy 
Begiment, a Battery of Artillery, and a Company of Engineers, are gi?en in the 
Appendix. 

t One 9-pr. Battery ; two 16-pr. Batteries. 

It ia not known who first propoeed the Dirision and army-oorps. It is Decker, 
reasonable to suppose that it was gnuiually arrived at. 

The system of forming armies in Divisions was first thought of and tried De Pr^ral. 
by the Marshal Broglie in the war of 1760, but it was then very imperfect, as 
sSl useful things mwst be which have to contend at first against routine and 
prejudice. 

Turenne was the first in France who divided armies into Divisions, but GKustineani. 
after his time this happy idea was for a long time forgotten. During the 
Seven Years' War the Fl-ench Armjr, and that of Duke Ferdinand, were formed 
into units somewhat similar to Divisions, but no rule seemed to govern this 
formation, which was more apparent than real. In 1795, the Division 
formation was adopted by the French Kepublican armies. The Divisions were 
then composed of all arms of the Service. They had a special staff and 
administrative bodies, each was composed of four demi-brigades of infantry, 
or twelve battalions, four to eight squadrons of cavalry, one to two companies 
of artillexy, with eight to twelve ffans, the effective being 10,000 to 16,000 men, 
according to the strength of the oattalions and squadrons. Austria adopted 
this formation in 1805, Prussia in 1806, Russia in 1807. 

Prior to this period armies were formed into advanced 
guards, first and second lines and reserve, also into wings, 
mere being distinct commanders for these bodies, also distinct 
commanders for the infantry, cavalry and artillery. Traces 
of this formation remain in some armies even now. The com- 
manders were often detailed for the day, and there was no bond 
of union between the commander and those he commanded, as 
there is between a Divisional General and his Division. 

A division is either mixed, in which case it is termed an army Division ; or De Hardegg. 
it is composed of one arm of the Service, in which case it is termed a cavalry 
or infantry Division. Such a Division is composed of two or three brigades. 
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Jomini. 



L« Boorg. 



DeckiB^. 



De Ternay. 



Do la Pierre. 



DePrevaL 



Ajmou, 



Hm word 'oKrision' is also «sad m Asaaiot^Traam^ and Tlwrnniii, to 
denote a body composed of two squadrons. In the inlMitr^rof Hfrnfmi dasv 
as in rifles, it is used to denote a body composed of two companies. These 
cavabry divisions have generallj a field oflbwr m penoanent command. In the 
infantry, such divisions are commanded by the senior Captain. In Russia, 
divisions of artillwy are formed by the junction of four or nve batterinB. 

The preceding, says Jomini, shows how much improvement is requisite 
in military nomenclatwre. It is absurd to call a body composed of twelve 
battalions a Diviaioja at the same time that two companies are term^ a 
Division. I do not pretend to say if it was a confusion between these two words 
that calls^d the formation of the heavy masses at Waterloo. However that 
may be, it is- requisite in all armies that perfectly distinct temos shonld be used 
to denote a Division of twelve baMaJions and a DivisieB of tiP& owEp a i»nii> «* 
one>fourth of a battaliim. 

Thejsaiiae coufuBiou exjats in EngGsh aa td tibe nwsr^— fint, 
battery,, brigade, 0taff, &c. No term ajbould e<»irv»r tnr% ^Se/tmot 
meaning, nor should a general term be adoptea to Qssprwa a 
separate, special, or definite meam'n^ witUoi;^ am ^xphmatfiry 
word, otherwise iiicoiiveiiienipe ana confusion of ideas are 
prodsicod- Teimfi oamiot be too cleaa* and distinct.. 

It is, besdmw 40iBkMid to hasre some ISKvisuns^of gr«atei: crtrm^^ tiian 
oibffo^ bftSftuse a G^ttewl nay wi^ to ^ve.liie cooimaiia of cei^batlt. l&nsiQns^ 
to such trustworthy officer as he may wish to detach for important omnMaono 
requiring the aid of a large bod^ ot nan. Manfr Qtsnerals wish thalL J^kiaions 
should 1^ composed of three brigades, because when a Division fi^ts aixi|g^y it 
iwyiltheixfaMKe tiwo bngadM.iA.fina» ^iw iniwmiitt^ iviU^tthA' OFgfmimikm in 
two brigades, by which only a poeltwi. qml bft m. 9etffin%.Ukiiaku»^ 

^mmaw. aiimld, m vmuh m- j^mU^ \»9it Om^ saa03 ^teogtk and 
cfmmm/tkn^in^ <»rf»g <diai it pmihi^ tfayja<|^bfr«pp l iiy> d: ip,iteMWi»it»j^. 
ui^ wUhi o^Aftl «Dfidau(m. U i» ioafMintHit tQ fonn IKraun*; m pnw 
corresponding to the territorial divisions ; if this be not done, when wm ftiwiilw 
out the Qfi»dral-iArChiel ^(te. hiauielf tfitijselj^ al»aQrb«iin.« kmg aiuL difficult 

I^9Xft9f^']^ 0«fiily tt2u}Qn9to«dHJM4vaJ!KbrifiM«i neiwl^lbiTO«icttflEnotJimo£llto 
same v^n^as qii» imt ha».beeQ in re^pU^-vwrkiBg order for mai» timai Tha 
ciuH«H» oT ii|;)ktituj[^aaid worliiiu; togjithai: (smumb to aiiae betimin tbttaQEpa 
a oo&ddiNiae ^mT friendly t^Jlngwhii^ tcttdis gnqady to nnodliQ^ snooeoa. 
Q»aiai)f4a,thtiaiU}pw.c9mplMifel0r the mmvaod JirekaowuransL aifgnwdatttd.by^ 
them* 

Ji- tbi> fliiMfiary inatituiiflna of a- <Hmiiii7 aife ao^bad am im «|»ato die 
trmffi^(^^$mm» l^iMiaioniiu )iinoe-tM^,.ti»^'ahotiid<be bngadada^ 
JMrnom aa. m^m aspowi^lQ. I8ie ttanaflroi'-wkidh ttka*i«MlMOF lantona ia. 
put together at the opegiDgrof a^oanpaj^: eaerataoaninah* itfltteMa^ oweriiie 
manner b^ which it p»tf onus its duties. 

V6s»d, Si^isiowiand* hxtgadea;a|)^ear. to.be moo» genenily uoadaiom ihm 
fvam^f. hii addition to tli& raqiuuta ar3billery,.a oomiwiy of:engiixawB to 
esMuteh'mrtOttf laorhAj a d6tad^i»ent of police^ tt^matntain diaoiplme, and a 
sulftmnt ttumhsniofiF miAiof ti|e'adMii«4tial}iMS'Mn(daeeto traiitp«i* erteawa, 
hQ^nM9^mdpTwmm^9t»i9tiMk§d. Jlki^)av^A.]llmiQB;ifta[9Mi^eilaoa* 
to.pn)wb>6i»tU]ai]^ i^rrita^owiiVjiflBtiu 

Ifepobmt iwif^iuaedt l^tvnlb of litoie IMik teo^ laAa^iidMBi ]i«aa«r m^ 
inconveniencapf^usring i)Qi£lyiaiQn8>Qciin9a4aaal&oa«(a^ oax|»; 

and Diviaions of 'infan&y. 

Ikr aqm^vaigrol'illr (Hiit^^ ofr canalw asiaiwtttto JM^niismB atil 
bi»|pMtWt%^<»9;^^Ha^ixrfte^ (M ^ e a y yi caVtiJlyabOTdd: 

nerer W imtn seaittered. Th^ fcnn masses ot reserve cavjdty, and should be 
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used only in great actions and battles. General Hoche, -when be took command 
of the A^y of tbe San^re an<i Meuse» d^avdng to r«aiov« wb»t he Cjc^isidered 
to be an inconvenience, imited all his cavalry into separate Di\T8ion8. But 
in avoiding one error he fell into aether not less danjp;erou8, by desti^oying the 
mutual support of the various arms — depriving them of their reciprocal support. 
He would have derived greater advantages from his cavalry, says Jomim, had 
he left the Hussars, the Chasseun, and wea the DnigooBS with the Divisions, 
formii^g hi& reserve only of heavy cavajry. 

T^e advimtage of n^ixed Pivi^io^s.and brigades has been so fully recog- 
nized in the Prussian Arm^ as a principle of organization, that each Division 
i§ composed of cavahy, jjurtLU^ry, afid infantry ; this combinatjpxt allows them 
ip vafioeavre on all iunds of s;co\md, Bixd ^lables them to advance without 
dan|]«er and inconvenience. This «rr8UQ£em«nt further forms General officers 
a^d aocustoins them to the cqmm^d of mj^ed bodies, and enables them by 
pcac^oe to detennine the atrengtii ^d weajmeas Qf the various anms of the 
S^rvic^. 

Armyncorps are formefl by 1^ jtmctio^ of two or more 
l>ivisioii8 tpgc^tlior. 

TKe followiijg ie a c}feta|l of a^, Juwy-^JPf^^ of ^^ Gevmim 
E^ye : — 
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Tabular Statement of the Composition and Strength of 
a German Army-Corps. 

Wab EsTjiBLlSHMSlTT. 



Field Troops. 



14 

8 

6,912 

5,915 
5^9 
561 



12,994 



266 



32512,994 265 



22 



985 



17 



Genenl Commanding and Staff 

Ist DiTlskm— 
SUffofDiTision 

(-Staff 

lit Brigade < 2 Regiments ) 

C Infantiy ) 

2nd Brigade .^ 

] Regiment Caralnr 

1 Division Field AitUleiT ... 

Total Ut Dirlsion 

Total 2nd Division „. 

*1 BattaUon Rifles »,, 

Total of 2 Dirisioos ... e72| 26,273 647 

tCaralnr Division^ 
Staff « 

1st Brigade {a'Rjgiiienu" 

2nd Brigade 

1 Battery liorsc Artillerx 

Total Caralnr Division 

Artillery Reserve— 

Regimental Staff 

1 Held Division (4 Batteries) 
1 Horse Division <2 Batteries) 
Ammunition Train ... 



879 



Total Artillery Reserve 

Pioneers 

Military Train Battalion 
Administrative Services 

Field Post.. 

Grand Total of Hold Tit>ops i906l32,618i647 



II 
II 



104 



14 

8 

1,178 

1,181 

141 



2,517 



2 
561 
288 
767 



1,613 



43 



4 

^ 

11 



27 



13 



16 



127 



234 



207 



I 

O 



41 



70 



987 



364 



Horwt. 



37 



10 



840 



318 



935 



881 



24 



3,446 



18 



148 



18 



150 



81 
12 

6,350 

6.362 
677 



121 



26 
12 

116 

128 
•91 
140 



14,066 1.213 



14,0661,213 



1,066J 16 



29,188 



81 

12 

1,364 

1,366 

157 



2,920(2,981 



12 

634 

328 

1,627 



2,601 



1,254 



2,177 



974 



77 



89,841 



2,443 



10 



2 
2 

124 

126 

16 

370 



640 



640 



24 



26 

12 

1,382 

1,894 

117 



101 
140 
244 
289 



63 



82 



646 
232 



6,787 



1,304 



24 



10 



2 

370 

186 

1,358 



1.916 



1,689 



328 



56 



6,895 



240 



83 



586 



1,363 90 



48 



24 
12 



* The Battalion of Rifles is attached to either of the two Divisions at the discretion of the Oflteer 
Commanding the Army-Corps. 

t The Cavalry Divisions in the field are not attached to the Army-Corps, bat to the armies; they 
vary, being sometimes composed of two, sometimes three brigades, of two or three regimenu each. 

The following is a detail of a French army-corps, as fonned 
at the beginning of the war of 1870; but, as has oeen already 
stated, the French have no absolute form for an army- 
corps : — 
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Tabular Statement of a Fiench ai-my-corps iii 1870.* 





Officers. 


N.-C. Officers 
and men. 


Horses. 


Guns. 


General St»ff 

Artillery Staff 

Engineer Staff : 


16 
7 

8 


• • 

• • 


62 


• • 

• • 


Military Staff 

CiTU Staff 


35 
6 


•• 


62 


•• 


Total Corps Staff .. 

Ist Diyision . • 
2ndDiTi8ion 

SrdDiTision • 

Cayaliy Division 

Eeserre Artillery 

ArtiUery Train, Small and Great Gun 
Ammunition .. .. •• 

rontoniers 

Artificers 

Keserre Engineers 

Military Train 

Administratire Corps 

Hospital Department 

PoUie .. 


41 

306 
312 
315 
190 
24 

} ® 

5 

1 

4 

12 

19 

42 

5 


9,885 
9,995 
9,931 
2,270 
925 

508 

133 
75 
140 
670 
236 
236 
87 


62 

485 

506 

476 

1,569 

778 

563 

6 

2 

67 

601 

2 

67t 

62 


18 
18 
18 

36 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Total 


1,283 


34,996 


5,245 


90 



• The 4th Army Corps, f 22 Ambulances, 8 Wagons, 896 Cacolets. 
I^OTK.— None of the French Corps trere completely horsed during the recent 
war. The Pontoon Train, for example, requires 240 horses, it had but 6. Ihe 
Battalions were all under horsed, as were the other serrioes. 

The following is the establishment of a British anny-corps 
formed for active service : — 

An Army-Corps. 

(As approTed by His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 18. 7. 71 .) 



• 


Officers. 


N.-C. 

Officers 

and Men. 


All 
Ranks. 


Horses. 


Guns. 


Head-Quarter Staff 


21 


12 


38 


64 


_ 


3 Diyisions of Iniantry . . 


897 


27,312 


28,209 


6,686 


54 


1 Brigade of Cavalry 


92 


2,039 


2,131 


2,001 


6 


COTps Artillery >— 
Regimental Staff 


4 


2 


6 


11 


_ 


8 Batteries Horse Artillery • . 


21 


516 


537 


637 


18 


3 Field Batteries 


14 


382 


396 


308 


12 


Army-Corps Reserve Ammuni- 
tion Column in 3 sections. 


\ 18 


516 


584 


649 


— 


Engineers : — 












Regimental Staff 


2 


1 


8 


6 





1 Company Royal Engineers . . 


5 


186 


191 


4 


__ • 


1 Pontoon Train 


4 


247 


251 


154 


— 


1 Telegraph Troop 


4 


246 


249 


120 


— 


Total 


1,082 


31,458 


32,540 


9,376 


90 
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The takiidtt at t^<» &t mtk^ amt^-t^tp^ tCAiO^ «& atwy. To 
trtiich ifi wttAfty lesig&ed in addition onfe or mwe Divisions 
of cavitky, «nd soJftifetiriied a reserve of artillery, as was done by 
the Austriaus in t^e war of 1866> and by the French in 1870. 

Having thus given generally an account of the variotlA 
sections iflto whicn bodies of armed men must, be divided, 
in ordter that they may work together for one end, and be 
submitted to one authority, it appears desirable to give some 
account of the nature of the duties devolving on the General 
who commands, the Staff who aid him in carrying out his duty, 
and the variotis branches of the service. 

In most armies the various functions are divided between 
three grtsat depaftWaents. The control, or intendance, 1^ 
artillery, anA the engineers.* 

The demarcation between the duties performed by l^ese 
various bodies differs in variotte armies, but the di^fere^^ce 
between the three bodies is sufficiently marked to constitute a 
well-defined distinction, although the exact line of division 
between the duties of each, may not be the same in all armf^ 

In the British Service, an army is commanded by ^het 
a Field-Marshal or a General ; an army-corps by either a General 
or Lieutenaai-General ; a Division by cither a Lieutenant- 
General oi^ Mkjor-Q^neral, and a brigade by either a Major- 
General oT a Colonel with the rank of Brigadier-General. The 
following remaifks upon the duties of a General Officer are 
interesting, as showing how mu^h depends on h]%ns and how 
requisite it is, that at all times he should rec^ivie the cordilal 
support of his stibordinatea 

K apoleon. Nothing is more important in war than the oomnaad. When Ivlur is mack 

against a single power,* toere should be but one amiy acting upon one line of 
operations, and directed by one General. 

Jomini, The most eisential qualities for a General will alwa;^ be greatness of 

character or mond courage, which produces iiesolution ; next, coolness or 
ph3r8ical courage, which masters danger ; knowled^ comes only in the third 
line, but it is a pbwerful auxiliary, it would be blmdness to despise it. But, 
as I have already said, I do not mean great erudition, a little well understood 
is better, but, ab^ve all, a General should have a mind thoroughly imbued 
with guiding principles. 

In additiMi to these qualities there is personal character. A brave, jVist^ 
upright mail) knowing how to value merit in others, but tmH jealouft ^ itL 
one who can use it for his own ends, such a person will al'^'^ys be A gonod 
General, and mayev^n be a great man. Unfortunately an anxiety to be just 
to merit^ is by no menus a common quality. Mediocnties are always jealous 
and inclined to make bad selections, fearing lest the world should say that 
they are led, And forgetting that he who is placed at the head of an anny has 

- ^ . ■ . ■ - . ^ 1 >. Mf -.m 

* A Departmeikt of the Army is a body that serves tho Army geneMlly, 
prodacing or supplying something that ie of general utility, and for the supply 
of which the Depffrtme&t is responsible. The Artillery and Ei^ineers are thus 
Departmetits of th^ Army. They Hre, however, diflerent iTrom the Control Diqpttrt- 
ment, inasmuch as they luive a tactical relation '^ith other troops, which it has not. 

They are thus Armtofths jSerw'oe afc well as Jl)epartmenta of the Army; andthia 
double function is die pectiliarity of these two bodies. 
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it. I think then that the best in^ <tf ^UgltoMMiing A tskttarftl, ydmm tiMM is «• 
great leader who has given proofs of abilit^r, will be 

iBt Tou select as GcSKrkl, a hmre man, bold in action and tmconqfu^rable 



^ttcL Ta^givie idm, aa lQsC3aMif of the 8til!; aiaan of ^i«t aa|ttdt5s of a 
teBdc-houMnablo natittM> with whan the G^ueial «iay Mve m^ goad Mkoyimhip. 
Xhe glory it safficigntly great to jitld Ji portion to a fri«id wm ham dielped to 
prepare sticceas. 

The first quality in a General is to be cool-headed, to estimate things at Napoleon, 
their just value ; he must not be moved by good or bad news. The sensations 
that he daily receives must be so classed in his mind that each may occupy its 
appropriate place. Beason and judgment are only the result of the comparison of 
i^-w«ighied icIoM. There ans bmii who horn some physical or moral peenliarity 
<]fciMQauitor)mak»ofeacfathiagupicture. Nomaitter-wtaitk]iaiv>hMlge,ifttiBUe0t, 
courage, or ^od qualities they may have, these mmare «afit to cooaiiuutfA. 
GenendB-in-Cluef must be guided by experience 'or by their owa gettius. 
Tactics, BMnnniTres, the science of the engineer or the aiftillemnan may be 
feKned from books ; bat the k!imwied|R of gx«at tttctics cm only be aoqiured 
hy expeBBtece snd by th* study of tlie hirtbiy of iiiiyiigBi of ffr^t Geaends. 

QiMtawa Adolphusy Turenae, FVedmbk, Aleacanto, HaoBlbal, and CaBsar 
havQ all acted on the same principles, — holding their own force united, 
being vulnerable nowhere, seizing rapidly, important points, — Budk are the 
pduSplei which lead to vict<Hy. 

A GettOMd^mrChief should ask. hiinwlf M*^«rai times emrf d«y— U Ute 
ASBiy appieir in my front, on my right or on m^ kf t, whtft woiUd I do 9 If 
ne cannot at once give a satisfaetory answer, he is ia a bad pMtion, he is not 
acting wisely, he must alter his dispositions. 

It k a ^(oneral idea that coup cPcnl does not depend on the individual, Folard. 
l3)Kt in short it is bom. We do not concur in this idea. We all have coup 
cPml in piDportion to the intslkvt and oood sense that Providence has 
eftdoif«d us with, bst it may be improved aad tmiined. To tills end our 
imagination: must think idrays of war, wfasn we huut^ tmv^ w«ik, or ride. 

Napoleon did not leww the fitmt untfl th« ^tast attack took place. He Bocquancourt 
then retired to sodie place wbere he might watch events. He genertdl^ 
selected one near the main attack, but out of fire. Had he occasion to quit 
this place he left an officer to say where he had gone, and left others as he 
went along to poiizt out y^hem he could be found. 

It is needles© to say that a certain amoxcut .of reticence is 
reqtnsite on the part of a General, bu^ this reticence may be 
carried too far. Men will alwajie work better when tlie reason 
of the eseition demanded from them is made aj^arent to them, 
aad win carry ont orders with greater precisioai when treated 
as inteUdctaal beings, and not as machines. The contrast 
between the two following extracts shows the progress modem 
war haa made in this respect. The more improved the arms 
in use became the higher does the intdlectual power of the 
soldier rise in value as compared with brute force. 

Yott cmoot injace y&mt «fiMay math thm bf omoMlinff your ifi» Machiavelli. 
tartiona It is £or this j«A8cm that MeteUus, Vfho oommanded the army in 
Spain, being asked what he intended to do nextday, replied : If my shirt knew 
tfaat> I woold pat it into llie fire. 

Warghal Bo^esod is ol a dif)»>ent opinion. He says the pldo, at the Bugeaud. 
mmumt<si eaeecimoa, should beknowato aiinany^|K«nhk'of those who hav» 
tDoanyitont Bk l»o«AnLtbBS» tfatefs are wmpp«d in mytitei^^ 
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At the moment of action, if possible, even the soldien should know the pUu^ 
each then, even the private, helps intelligently. 

The duties of a General in command, even of a small army, 
are so great, necessitating such constant thought and care, and 
requiring him to be present at so many places at one time, that 
it is impossible for any one man to perform these duties. 
Hence in all armies a General is aided and assisted by officers 
termed *• Staff Officers." 

Staff. 

There are few words in the military vocabulary which are 
used to denote a wider range of meaning than the word ^ staff.^ 
Jomini has referred in strong terms to the errors that the 
indiscriminate use of the word ' division ' may produce, and it is 
therefore desirable to arrive at a clear demution of the word 
* s,taff.' Staff is used in a twofold sense, — first, to denote all 
officers not in actual personal command of troops ; for example, 
the Paymaster, Adjutant, and Quartermaster of a regiment, 
are termed the Regimental Staff, that is to say, they are officers 
who deal with all the companies, and are not Uke the Captain, 
Subaltern, or Major, who actually command, or belong to certain 
defined portions of the regiment, as the companies or wings. 

In this sense, Surgeons not attached to regiments are 
termed Staff-Surgeons. Similarly officers on the General 
Service List of the Indian Army, are termed officers of the 
Indian Staff Corps; similarly, the commanding officers of 
Artillery and Engineers, officers of the latter arm not attached 
to companies, and officers of the Control Department and 
subordinate branches are termed officers of the Staff. They 
are for general dutv with the army, and are not attached to 
troops ; but although all these officers belong to the Staff, they 
are not Staff Officers in tlie proper acceptation of the word. 

The Staff Officer is an officer who acts as the eye and ear 
of the General, or other officer to whom he is attached, who 
conveys his orders, collects information for him, and represents 
him when he is not present. If the General of an army be 
compared to the heaa, the Staff, as Hardegg says, may be 
justly compared to the nerves which convey the voUtion from 
the head to the different members. 

The position of a Staff Officer should be clearly understood^ 
in order that the duties falling on him may be properly 
appreciated. He knows the General's plans, and fi*om constant 
personal intercourse with him, is fully aware of all his intentions, 
and is consequently able to say what he would order imder 
certain circumstances. Having no real authority of his own 
he can only act and give such orders as the General may direct. 
He has no authority as the commanding officers of Artillery 
and Engineers have over their own corps and the Controller 
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has over his own department, he is Bimply a portion of the 
General commanding. The duties of a Staff Officer require great 
tact, readiness, and knowledge of all branches of the army. 

In foreign armies, as the Austrian, Prussian, Russian, and 
French, there is one Staff; that is to say, the staff duties are 
undivided, and are performed by a body of officers who are 
selected in various wavs, but who all perform staff functions. 
There is an officer with the head-quarters of each army, army- 
<5orps, or division, termed Chief of the Staff, who is the senior 
Staff Officer and takes the orders of the General commanding 
the army, army-corps, or Division, on all matters; he is aided by 
as many Staff Officers as may be requisite. All correspondence 
to and from the General with the commanding officers of army- 
<3orps. Divisions, or brigades, and with the commanding officers 
of Artillery and Engineers, and the Intendants or (Controllers, 
passes through his hands, he registers the General's decisions and 
orders, and conveys them to all concerned. It is his special 
function to consider and bring to the General*s notice, the 
effect that any regulation proposed by the head of any 
department, may have on the other departments, and to 
obtain and submit to the General Officer the opinions of the 
departments so affected. Belonging to no department or 
arm of the service, the Staff Officer should know the ideas, 
feelings, and peculiarities of cdl, cmd consequently be able 
to anunge impartially between them ; this is a matter of no 
little importance, for if any department has the power of settUng 
questions relating to itself, or the responsibility of bringing 
to the General's notice complaints against its own action or 
neghgence, suspicion is invariably produced as to the im- 
partiality of its action. 

Further, each head of a department naturally looks on 
his own department as the most important object, and hence 
views everything from a lower stand-point than the Staff 
Officer who sees tiie working of all departments. 

Every Staff Officer must be ooDflidered as acting under the direct orders Wellington, 
und BQperiutendence of the saperior officer, for whose assistance he is emplojed, 
and who must be considered as responsible for his acts. To consider the 
relative situation of (General Officers and Staff in any other light would tend to 
tdter the nature of the Service, and in fact to give the comnumd of the troops 
to the subaltern Staff Officer instead of the Q^eral Officer. 

The Chief of the Staff has no personal or immediate authority, except over Taoohelle. 
the Staff Officers of Uie army ; but he exercises, in the name of the General 
eommandiiur, all such functions belonging to the latter as he ma^ choose to 
dele^te. Consequently he opens and signs all the daily orders, issuing and 
signing, '^ bv order" of the General, all orders that the General does not sign 
hmiseif. l!ne Chief of the Staff is responsible for the whole detail of the army. 
He collects and submits to the General accurate reports on the state of every 
branch of the Service, and he directs aU measures requisite to put these services 
in order to be taken, if the officers commanding and the Intendant-in-Chief 
have not of themselves done so. 

The rai$on dHrt of the Chief of the Staff is to give the General, who is 

C 
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both the will and intelligeiioe of the army, time and letmtre for the thought 
reqaiflite to worthily aooomijliah his great miieioii. 

The relations of the Chief of the Staff with the Oenerals commanding, 
and with the Intendaiit-in-Chief , are the same as those of the Oeneral, whose 
mouth-pieoe he is. 

There is this difference between the Chief of the Staff on one side, and the 
General Officers commanding troops, the Artillery, the Enffineen, and the 
Intendant-in-Chief on the ouier, that the latter exercise under the direction 
and in accordance with the orders of the General commandin^-in-chief a 
secondary but personal authority, which they deriye both from their grades in 
the Service and their letters of serrioe, while the Chief of the Staff, whose 
duties are more extended and more variable, exercises only a delegated and 
variable authority. Thus his functions differ as he is employed under a 
Turenne, or a Vifleroi, a Pichegru, or a RossignoL 

The Staff of an army consists of a number of selected officers whose 
chief or chiefs, if there are several, take the ordera of the General with 
reference to all details concerning the feeding, the movement, or quartering 
of troops. 

The object of the Staff in the existing state of waHike administration, is to 
be the organ bv which the commandant of an army or a fraction of an army 
watches over the detail of the administration of the troops under his oommand 
under evexy circumstance. 

A good Staff, savs General Jomini, is indispensable for the well-being of 
an army ; it should be considered as the mu-sery from which a General selects 
the instruments to serve him, as a collection of officers whose knowledge helps 
his own. There is thus harmony between the genius which commands and the 
talents of those who apply his designs. 

The details that a Staff officer has specially to look after, are the subsis- 
tence, the movement, and the quartering of troops, and as these three are tiie 
most indispensable things in war, it is recjuisite to unite thraa in the same hand 
as much as possible, at the same time rebeving the General of all details, and 
leaving him all his faculties for the combination and execution of his militaiy 
plans. Tliis is the reason that has led to the introduction of staffs in an army, 
llieir special duties are to maintain and watch ov^ due order, in all brandise 
of the army, but having no particular authority over the troops, their duties 
only embracing the weaving together of detaiils. 

Non-military men often hold wrong ideas of the rSU of the Chi^ of the 
Staff of a large Division of the army, especially of the nature of his relaiioiis 
with the Commander-in-Chief in war. They think that his first duty is to act 
as an adviser to his chief, and even that he officiates as the proper strategical 
a^nt at head-quarters. This is not the case. The Commander-in-Chief is 
the decidin£[ principal ; he alone bears the responsibility. His Chief of the 
Staff is nothmff more than his first assistant, tne principal organ for commu- 
nicating his individual will to the troops ; ana if the Chief of the Staff sketches 
a plan of operations or the dispositions of a battle, he did not give his own 
ideas but those of his Commander. The position of a Chief of the Staff is no 
doubt a most important one. He has even to represent his chief under 
certain drcumstances, but he then only acts according to the intentions and 
upon the prindplss imposed by the latter. 

These relations do not prevent the Genoml commanding from sonetimes 
desiring to learn the opinions and views of his Chief of the Staff, and even of 
adopting them ; but it is tiien a voluntary act of ccmfidence in the inteUigenoe 
of ms subordinate. The history of wars no doubt shows that oertain GeiMnds, 
otherwise very capable, do not unite all the qualities required for so high a 
mission, and that a Chief of the Staff has been placed beside them who was 
capable of supplyinj^ precisely the qualities in which they were deficient One 
can recall the combmations Blucher-Gneisnau, Radetzky*H«8S. But tiiese Itfe 
exeepUotis to the normal rule. 
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The officer of the General Staff is at hand to assist the Divifitonal Verdj du 
General This officer has to exempt his General from the detail of oommnni- Vemois. 
catinff orders, and in action he is specially destined to assist him in a ffi^*^?^ 
knoiRdedge of the situation and of the gronnd, in order that the latter may be Hildjard.) 
able to make Ids dispositions judiciously. This can only be attained by 
absenting himself temporarily fixnn his commander, who cannot be everywhere 
at once, and should change his place as seldom as possible, but he must not gu 
away oftener, nor remain absent longer, than appears absolutely necessary ; 
moreover, he should never absent himself on his own responsibility. The Staff 
Officer's place is at ike side of his Genera), whom he should only leave on 
obtaining his order or pemusaion to do so. Occasions for this come often 
enough ; even when the engaged line of a dividcHi is not immoderately 
extended, its commander, from nis station in rear, can, as a rule, onlv observe 
the general features of the course of the action. He can see when the action 
18 at a standstill, when it advances or retires, but he frequently does not know 
the reason why in one place no progress is made, while in another the 
troops are even beginning to give wav, yet if he wishes to go eve rywh e re 
personidly he must give up at once tus superintendence over the whole ; 
or the ground in front of his position hides the movements of a pennon 
of his troops, and of the enemy, the reports arriving do not suffioe to give a 
clear idea of them, yet the General must not leave ms place, as he must keep 
the greater portion of his troops in view. Purther, even for the reconnoitring 
of ffround, especially when on the offensive, there is not time enough for one 
inmvidual to take a view of the proportionally great extent of ground 
necessary for a Division ; moreover, the troops arriving must be provid^ with 
orders, and still they cannot be judidoualy aisposed, without, at least, an idea 
of the ground. 

In all these eases the leader of great bodies of troops requires an officer 
upon whose judgment he can rely, who can go to the different places inst^d 
of himself and then observe for him, and for this purpose the officer of the 
General Staff is principally destined. The latter oan only fulfil his task if he 
has been specially trained for the duties of it. Moreover, apart from this, it 
is ako his Dusiness to look to eveiything by whidi he may be able to lighten 
his commander's duties and assist him in their performance. The Staff Officer 
must understand, therefore, in action, not only how to take in the situation of 
the bodies of troops to which he is attached, with regsad to the general staAe 
of tile engagement, but he must be able to judge rightly its several periods as 
' well as the features of the ground, and this re(}uire8 very thorough training. 
The fi;reatest difficulty he incurs with a Division is that a correct judgment ean 
only be formed by his maintaining a constant view of the whole state of 
affiurs, whereas lus duty often - takes him from the spot from which alone 
he is Me to obtain it. Una officer, therefore, on returning to his commander, 
after having been despatched anywhere, must always immediately endeavour 
to obtain information of anything that has occurred during bis absence. He 
cannot possibly trouble the Divisional General at such an impoi-tant time with 
^uestionis, and inquiries in the Staff would only fumirii him with incomplete 
information. If, therefore, his General does not of his own accord impart to 
him his knowledge on the subject, the Staff Offioer easily loses the complete 
information which is so necessai^ for him. 

Arrangements for providin|^ wagons for the eventual transport of the 
wounded, uie direction of the tram and of the prisoners, the tleli very of reports 
to superior authorities, and the providing of a guide who knows the ground 
belong to neoessary details. The latter may appear superflttoua, bat is far 
irom being so. 

In the first place, even if in possession of the most detailed map, the 
whole of its sections cannot be carried in the sabretache, and an unexpected 
course of events mav necessitate the use of sections whose employment mm 
xttly reckoned upon for the following day, and which ave ocmseqiiently not at 
hand in the moment of need. Thus it happ^ied that in the Staff of an offioer 
holding a high command, vHliich was richly provided with materials for n 
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not a single section relating to that portion of the ground could be found upon 
entering the battle-field of Ktinnigniitz. 

And even when they are on we spot errors cannot be avoided. During 
a rapid ride, in which the direction is often changing, and the attention is 
distracted by nosing events, the run of a nu^ may be lost even when actually 
in the hand. LAstly, with the best maps mii^akes are easily made about points 
some way off^ church towers behind woods and such like. 

The old sapng, that a messenger tied to a string is better than the finest 
map, has still its full force, and it is well in every large staff to commission 
one officer with the sole duties of reconnoitring the ground.*' 

We may take this opportunity of remariung tlutt the training in reading 
maps is not alwa^ undertaken in a sufficiently practical manner. The value 
of survey maps m war requires no further proof ; but in order to practice 
oneself in plans for use in action the looking over and general understanding 
of them does not suffice. It is much more necessary to be able to observe, as * 
it were, a landscape in one's mind, as has been often attempted in these 
sketches. Let it be supposed that one arrives at anv spot and asks which 
portion on the map corresponds with the landscape m>m this position. In 
this wa^ previous practice will be so mudi the more useful at a future time 
in making judicious dispositions of ground. 

Napoleon. ^ To be able to read a map, to understand a reconnaissance, to be able to 

issue orders, to be able to give a clear statement of the most intricate move- 
ments of an army, — such are the requirements of a Staff officer. 

'rtie functions of a StaflF OflScer are thus of a very extensive 
nature, and to discharge them well, he must have not only 
considerable knowledge but also a gi*eat amount of tact and 
good humom:, A ftuMv Staff OflScer does much harm, he is 
alwavs interfering with the heads of departments, pointing 
out Junv they should do their duty. It bemg his proper .place 
to take obstacles out of their ^^J, to smooth their relations 
with others, and to bring to the General's notice any neglect 
on their part. The moment a Staff OflScer, using his position 
on the Staff of a General, prescribes how any definite action 
is to be performed, he removes the responsibility for the 
duo execution from the shoulders of the executive oflScer 
whose duty it is, on to his own. Confusion and friction must 
ensue from such a course of action. It is impossible to over- 
rate the importance of a Staff Oflficer's duties, or the knowledge 
he requires to fulfil those duties adequately, but a Staff OflSce^: 
must never forget that more harm than good may be done 
by interference with details. . The way in which an executive 
officer carries out his duty often depends on his peculiar tem- 
perament, no two men placed in similar positions will act 
exactly in the same way. Within wide limits their conduct 
must be judged by results; to attempt to bind all to one 
standard, would be to destroy all individuality: consequently 
details should be invariably left to those whose duty it is to 

* The followiog extract i« remarkable, more eipecially when it is remembered 
tliat the ffrotmd was that fought OTer by the great Frederick, and close to the 
Prussian frontiers. ** The wood of Maslowed was not distinctly marked on the 
mm, so that its eitent and depth were tmknown. From east to west it is about 
2,000, from north to south about 1,200, paces lone." [Pruf sian official account, 
campaign 1866. Translated by Hosier and WrightJ 
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execute orders. Through the Staff all correspondence of all 
kinds should pass, and m the Staff office, that is to saj, the 
General 8 office, all decisions should be carefully registered for 
future reference. K this be not done there will be much con- 
fusion. 

The commanding officer of ArtUlery, the commanding officer of Engineers, Jomini. 
and the Intendant, cSiim to deal with the G^eral-in-Chief, and not with his 
Chief of the Staff. Nothing should prevent the closest interconrse between 
these functionaries and the General, but he should see them only in presence of 
the Chief of the Sta£^ and send him all their correspondence, otherwise 
confusion is inevitable. 

Control Department. 

The Control Department is charged with the supply of all 
stores of every kind, both munitions de guerre and de bouche. 
The head of the Control Department in the British service 
under existing regulations does not deal with the Staff but with 
the General commanding ; all correspondence for the Controller 
is taken by that officer to the General commanding, who settles 
it, the Controller bein^ the means of communication on all 
questions connected witn barracks, fuel, light, powder, shot, arms, 
engineer appliances, boots and clothes, as well for food, forage, 
and money. 

The Control Department in the English Army is unlike the 
Intendance of any foreign armv, performing manv duties which 
in foreign armies are not performed by that bodv, and, on the 
other hand, having nothing to do with duties that in foreign 
armies are performed by the Intendance. 

The Controller is boond to be well acquainted with all the armament Extracted 
of works within the command, and the stores required for the same, from tlie 

He is bound to repair all military stores of every kind, and he is ^"^^^^ 
bound to have all reserve stores kept up to the proper quantities and to ^^K^^^o*^- 
concentrate them in reserve depdts. 

A Controller will consult with the officer commanding as to the 
place of supply dep6ts, and as to what things are to be got on the spot. 

The Controller will conduct his duties under the direct orders of 
the officer conmianding, to whom he may be attached. He will be the 
adviser and agent of the officer commanding in all matters connepted 
with the raising or issue of money, the supply of provisions, stores, 
clothing and transnort. He will relieve him as far as possible of all 
details connected therewith. 

The Controller will hold towards the officer commanding, and 
towards the heads of other departments within the command, with 
reference to Control services, a position analogous to that held by the 
officer of the General Staff, with reference to military services; except- 
ing that while the Controller is under the immediate command of the 
officer conmianding, he is at the same time responsible to the Secretary 
of State for War that the duties of his department are conducted in 
strict accordance with the instructions laid down in the regulations, and 
with any special instruction that may be given to his predecessors, or 
that may from time to tune be conveyed to him. 
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The Controller will not be warranted in departing on any occasion 
from his instractions npon his own anthoritj*. Should circomstancea 
at anj time render a deviation therefrom in his opinion necessary or 
expedient, before reference can be made to the War Office, he will submit 
the case to the officer commanding, and obtain a written sanction for 
the deviation, reporting the full particulars to the Secretary of State 
for War. The Controlkr will be held responsible for any measure that 
may be adopted on his recommendation. 

Should the Controller receive orders from the officer commanding 
inconsistent with War Office Instrueiaons or Regulations, and which may 
not have proceeded from his (the Controller's) suggestion, it will be his 
duty respectfully to point out this inconsistency to the officer command- 
ing, and to solicit a special authority in writing for the deviation, which, 
being granted , must be implicitly obeyed . A report of the circumstance, 
countersigned by the officer commanding, together with a copy of the 
correspondence, will be transmitted by the Controller to the Secretary 
of State for War, who will hold the officer commanding responsible for 
the measures ordered by him. 

Should the officer commanding and the Controller, or either of them^ 
consider that they have not sufficient power, or should they be in any 
doubt how to act, reference will be made to the Secretary of State for 
War. When ij; is necessary to promulgate in " orders," a decision of the 
Greneral officer commanding, or an instruction referring to Control 
services, the Controller will submit in writing, for the approval of the 
officer commanding, a draught or memorandum of the terms in which 
the communication is to be made, and having obtained the initials or 
signature of the officer commanding to the document, will then transmit 
it to the Adjutant- General or proper military Staif officer to be put in 
orders. In cases in which the decision of the officer commanding does 
not require promulgation by an order, the intervention of a military Staff 
officer will not be required. The Controller will communicate tbo 
decision to the persons concerned direct, and in writing with his 
signature affixed, adding the words, " by decision of tho General officer 
commanding." 

When the troops are brigaded, the Controller will be in direct com- 
munication with the Brigadier on all subjects appertaining to Control 
duties, and will submit any question which may require deci^on or 
consideration to the officer commanding the division or garrison. 

Th6 Controller is charged with the appropriation of barracks, and 
their custody when vacant and not dismantled. 

In order to obtain information as to the best mode of supplying the 
troops, the Controller will use every endeavour in all situations in which 
he may be placed to ascertain the resources of the country in cattle, 
grain, forage, fuel, <&c., and the means of transport by land or water, 
the established rates and prices of thp country, the state of the 
roads, the communication by land and by inland navigation, together 
with all other infoimation of a local nature that may be useful. 

The Controller will be responsible for the proper organization 
and for the economical and efficient working of the transport service, 
whether furnished by the Army Service Corps or provided locally. 

The Controller will make himself acquainted with the quantity and 
natnre of the various articles for which land transport would be neces* 
sary should the army take the field, and he will ascertain tho resources 
of his district in respect of auxiliary transport. 
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The Controller will have in readiness plans for the movement of the 
force or of parts of it, with specifications of the equipment, animals, and 
stores necessary. These pkms will be kept corrected in accordance with 
the prog^ress of events. 

The Controller will be the medium of communication with the War 
Office on subjects relating to Control services, but he will subipit all 
letters and communications for the perusal and observation of the officer 
commanding, except those relating to matters of ordinary routine, which 
the officer commanding may not require to be submitted to him. 

It will be the duty of the Controller to prepare for the officer com« 
manding all correspondence on Control subjects, whether local or with 
the Secretary of State for War. He will preserve in his office all letters 
and other records relating to ^hose duties, including the correspondence 
addressed to the officer commanding. He will be prepared at all times 
to lay those records before the officer commanding when required to do 
so, and to famish him with full information on all points connected with 
Control duties. 

The Controller is responsible that the officers of the Army Service 
Corps preserve, discipline and efficiency in the establishment under their 
orders. 

In France the orjB(anization and execntion of the various administrative Vauchelle. 
services, the supervision and continual control of the interior economy of 
corps and detachments, forms a portion of the daty of the Intendance, as well 
as uie authorization of all expenses, the verification and audit of accounts of 
issues and consumption of all tdnds, either of money or articles obtained in the 
country or of prizes made by the enemy — in short all the details of the admi- 
nistration; except what is connected with the materiel of the Artillery and the 
£iu;ineer8, form a portion of the duties of the Intendance. The Intendants 
and Sous-Intendante have no duty transaction but with the commanding 
officers or Chief of the Staff of the army, army-corps, division, or brigade to 
which they are attached. 

The Intendant, or Chief Commissary of an army, has under his direction Ghrimoard. 
the a^nts who supply the following provisions : — Forage, hospital requisites, 
dothmg and camp equipment transport, the supply of articles used by the 
troops in barracks or on the line of march. The provision of the subsistence 
of the army is the first duty of the Intendant, all else is subordinate to that. 

Armies have frequently to be fed by forced requisitions ; these requisitions 
are ordered by the General commanding, the custody and distribution of what 
is obtained by requisitions falls to the Citendant. 

The following remarks on the subject of requisitions are inte- 
resting : — 

However careful and foreseeing the administration of an army may be, it De Gerlaohe. 
will often be compelled to seek assistance from the inhabitants of the country 
occupied by the army : compulsory demands for assistance are then made. 
These demands are termed "requisitions'* when they are in kind, *• contribu- 
tions " when in money. 

Bequisitions are therefore demands on the enernVs country ; they are made 
. without any pretence of justice, only by the right of the strongest ; that 
necessity commands them ; they are in short a kind of fine to help the cost of 
the war. 

The same right of war, which authorizes requisitions of provisions in an 
enemy's country, also permits requisitions of money. 

The adoption of such measures, and the amounts demanded, the mildness 
or harshness with which they are enforced, ai*e entirely political questions. 

The power of calling for contributions in money in an enemy's country 
when occupied, belongs exclusively to the General commanding-in-diief. Thi 
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amounts so obtained are paid into the military chest to the credit of the 
treasury, and are included m the general resources, to meet the wants of the* 
army. 

When a Qeneral-in-Chief determines to call for a contribution in money». 
the Intendant-in-Chief will furnish him with a report on the state and resources 
of the country, upon the taxes already charged on it, and upon the chances of 
the sum demanded being realised. 

Grimoard. M. Paris du Yemei, the most able Intendant the French army had, lays it 

down as a principle, that so far as possible requisitions in kind, especially in- 
grain, are to be avoided. He says with ffreat truth that when the inhabitants 
get friflrhtened about their own food they nide their com, and famine often thus 
succeeds r^idly to abundance. He considers it better at all times, even for 
the country itself, to demand money and buy com wiUi it 

If bread is demanded, the size and shape of loaf used in the country 
should be aocepted ; it will be easier to distribute it, than to insist on the bakers 
providing loaves similar to those used by the army. 

De Gerlaohe. Bequisitions should if possible be moderate in amount and frequently 

reneweo, this will divide the pressure of their charges more equally ; they are 
at all times most vexatious to the people. If contributions in money can be 
obtained they are always the safest, easiest, and most politic, it being far more 
economical to provision an army by purchase than m any other way. But 
it always happens that althouf^h the amount of a contribution is stated in coin, 
yet practically in war a portion must be taken in coin, a portion in paper, 
a portion in provision, a portions in labour. This latter portion is termed 
"a requisition." 

One advantage of contributions in money is that they avoid waste, and 
produce a certain amount of trade in the country, whidi may slightly alleviate- 
the burdens of the people. 

A system of requisitions is essentially a bad one, and a wise administration 
will use it as little as possible, and with great circumspection, and then only for 
the first and pressing wants of the army, or if the people wish it to enable 
them to pay the contributions more easily ; nevertheless, at certain times and 
places reijuisitions have to be resorted to, and it is then advisable to place them 
under strict rules. 

It is most impmdent to give too much power to the local authorities, muck 
time will be lost and very litUe done. An ofilcial of the army must be present 
at the division of the amount, and must assure himself of the means of 
executing the requiation ; otherwise the envy, small hatreds, and passions of 
little towns influence the division, and when arbitrary acts are either done or 
authorized in war, such feelings should not be excited. 

When an urgent requisition is demanded, the chief inhabitants are imme* 
diately ordered to supply a certain portion, according to their estimated ability ; 
and the representatives of the (Government are the first so called on. Shop- 
keepers should only pay their pro rcUa share, whatever may be the state oi 
their stores. 

When the leading men of a town are thus dealt with, it is unlikely that 
they will spare any one, and they will be just to their fellow citizens ; if this 
be not done there will be neither justice in dividing the requisition nor 
punctuality in bringing it 

It is most essential to watoh the agents entrusted with the duty of obtain- 
ing the requisition for furnishing a requisition may be made the pretext, and 
furnish the occasion, for the most vexatious interference with the people. 

However, if the orders are very explicit, and if civilians acting as com- 
missaries assist the military commissaries, a great many abuses and vexations 
may be avoided. But if the quantity or qiudity of the provisions has been 
unsuitably fixed, and if the country be handed over to the agents of the 
lutendance and these happen to be dishonest, avarice will find a thousand ways 
of inflicting misery on the inhabitants ; and as Oleimius, of whom Tacitus 
speaks, demanded skins of a uniform pattern^ the agents will be most difficult 
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to satisfy. The quality will never be good enough, the meaaure will not be of 
the proper weidit, or we weight of the proper measure, the corn will not be 
dean enough, me bullocks wul be too small, too thin, and everything will be 
too UtUe, or bad. These disputes will be finally settled, but the country and 
the army will suffer. 

Notwithstanding the most careful consideration and foresight, requisitions 
must be made in every country where there is war. The army must iive^ 
and no consideration ^uiould stop the staff when this imperious law has to 
be obeyed. A town or a village always contains food and supplies of different 
kinds for an army which is at liuid ; — to find the means of extracting them, 
that is the problem. 

Under such circumstances, and in accordance with orders to be issued by DelATarenn^^ 
only the Commander-in-Chief or the Commandants of Corps, the Chief of the 
StadOr will select the places on which a contribution is to be levied, its amount 
and nature. 

An officer or a Sub-Intendant (or better still, a treasurv emplo^i if money 
has to be received) is entrusted with overseeing the contrioution m a certain 
district, and when the duty is completed the Military Intendance divide the 
proceeds as may be directed. This officer or Sous-Intendant will be accom- 
panied by a detachment composed of a force of cavalry and infantry, com- 
manded by an officer whose duty it is to respond to all demands made on him, 
either to furnish sentries over persons' houses, to aid the local authorities, by 
main force, or even to make house to house visits. 

For such an operation (as for foraging) a party is told off proportionate to 
the value of the contribution, the neighbourhood of the enemy, or the dispo- 
sitions of the inhabitants. The commanding officer is responsible that all 
requisite measures are taken to ensure the execution of the order. 

This is one of the most delicate and unpleasant duties with which an De Cessac. 
officer can be chai^ged. The officer entrusted with this duty, prior to leaving 
his garrison, camp, or post, should receive an exact list of tiie villages which 
are to contribute, the nature and the amount of contribution each is to furnish. 
He should know the places that the provisions, forage, &c, should be sent to. 
He should be informed of the roads leading from the place he is in to the 
various villages, and from the villaffes to the magazines. He should be in- 
formed if the enemy is in the neighoourhood of the country called on to con- 
tribute, and what is the force assembled. He should also know the feelings and 
character of the inhabitants. He should ask information on all these points 
in the greatest detail, and he should ask for and get a covering order to protect 
him against any odium that may arise from having to resort to extreme 
measures. He should also keep a ioumal noting down idl marches or opera- 
tions of any kind, and he should call on the chief inhabitants to sign as to the 
state of the contributions levied. 

Prior to moving off he should inspect his men, and give the clearest 
instructions as to pil&ge. As in reconnaissances, detachments to levy contri- 
butions should not be too large — ^too large a detachment frightens the people, 
who hide- their cattle, their com, and forage, leave their houses, and go to seek 
and warn the enemy. 

Lai^ detachments fatigue an army—they can be followed and easily 
attacked. 

Small detachments on the contrary go everjrwhere, arrive at unexpecteil 
moments, return with ease, and, consuming little food, can easily hide in small 
woods and ravines. For these reasons an officer sent to levy contributions 
should take only a small detachment. A detachment sent for such a purpose 
should be composed one-half of infantry, one-half of cavalry ; it ^ould be 
accompanied by guides and interpreters ; fresh guides should he procured each 
day, for peasants rarely know any but the roads close to their own houses. 

The Commandant of the detachment will arrange so as to arrive about the 
middle of niffht near the village on which the contribution is to be levied. 
He will placenis men in an advantageous position, and will send an interpreter. 
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accompanied by two infantrjr officers, to find oat if the enemy it in the nllafe ; 
they will go quietly through the streets, and will liiten attentirely, and 
examine everything. If an enemy is in the villa^ the^ will answer his 
challenge, and return as quickly as possible. If nothmg indicates the {oesenee 
of an enemy they will return and report to the Ck>mmandant if the enemy is 
in possession ; so soon as the scouts return the party will retreat : if there is 
no enemy, two mounted non-conunissioned officers and an interpreter will be 
sent into the village. They will go to the chief man in the place, who repie- 
sents the Oovemment : it will be very advantageous if the guide or interpreter 
knows the man. He will be at once told that a strong h^y of the enemy is 
close at hand, and that guides are rdbuisite, and that he must come and speak 
to the commanding officer. This will generally induce him to open his door ; 
he will be then taken without noieie to the Commandant. 

While this is going on the Commandant will surround the village with 
small parties of seven or eight men to prevent any one leaving it or going to 
warn the enemy who may be near at hand. 

As soon as the chief man shall have been brought to the Commandant, he 
will be told of the orders given to require a sum of monev, a quantity of 
provisions, forage, carte, or labourers. He will be directed to place in the hands 
of the Commandant five or six hostages chosen among the chief people of the 

Elace, also the children of the principal inhabitanta When these hostages 
ave been given, the magistrate will be allowed to go, and a veiy short time 
will be allowed to get the contribution ready and on the road for the army. If 
the contribution cannot be at once supplied, the hostages will be taken away, 
and the people will be informed that if the contribution does not reach the 
army on a certain day the village will be burned. 
Hie following is an example of a requisition :- - 

" Notice. 

^ Nancy, 23rrf Januarv, 1871, 4 p.m. 
"The Prefect of the Meurthe sends the Maire of Nancy the following order : — 

"If to-morrow, the 24th January, at 12 noon, 600 workmen from the 
workshops of the town are not at the railway station, the foremen first, and a 
certain number of the workmen next, will be seized and shot" 

If the magistrates refuse to furnish the contribution, the Commandant 
will threaten to bum their houses and farms, and yrill prepare to carry out 
his threats if they are not submissive. 

To compel villages to pay their continent, the magistrates should be 
written to and informed that if, at a certain hour on a cerSsun day, they have 
not furnished the proper quantitv of money, provisions, forage, carts, or 
labourers, a party will oe sent to bum the famis and houses. On the day 
appointed the detachments sent for this purpose will ^ to the village, bum 
one house and threaten to bum all the rest if the contnbution be not at once 
forthcoming. As the weight of contribution becomes excessive, if it is not 
equally divided, and as the magistrates of a country occupied by an enemy 
invariably divide contribution in an unjust way, the officer charged with this 
operation will point out the means for raising this tax, and he wm ^^tch that 
the contributions demanded are fairly divid^. 

So soon as the inhabitants have furnished the contributions levied cm 
them, the detachment will escort it close to head-quarters, leave a small party 
to take it in, and proceed to the other villages. 

When the whole of the contributions have been obtained, the detachment 
will return to camp, the Officer Commanding will halt it a short distance from 
the camp, and will examine the men's haversacks. If any stolen property be 
found the culprits will be at once punished. 

Saxe. Before returning into quarters all the men should be marched to a certain 

place, and if any stolen property be found the thieves must be hung without 
mercy. 

De Lavarenne. It is prudent not to take the same road when returning, as the inl^bitants 
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may obtain a tmall force of the enemy to attack the convoy, or even do so 
themaelvea. 

Great firmnese is requisite to prevent deception on the part of the 
inhabitants, and in such a delicate operation the return of the party it likely 
to be the most difficult. It will be prudent, therefore, to use pack horses to 
carnr money on in place of carriages. These animals can cross fields, bye- 
roads, or bad grouna more easily than wagons. 

Artillery. 

The Artillery of an army is comifkanded by a General OflScer, 
who is styled ike Commanding Officer of Artillerj\ He has 
to assist mm, a staff which is composed of two branches, one being 
charged with the duty of Adjutant-General, or personnel, the 
other being charged with the materiel ; the head of the materiel 
branch is termed the Director of Park ; both these subordinates 
are if requisite helped by other officers of Artillery. 

The Artillery of an army-corps is commanded by a Major- 
General, or Brigadier-General, assisted by a similar staff. 

The Artillery of a Division is commanded by a field officer 
who has a staff officer charged with both the personnel and 
materiel of the Division. 

The Commanding Officer of Artillery with an army is charged 
not only with the command of all the Artillery, but also with the 
supply of the 1st and 2nd reserves of small and great gun ammu- 
nition, as well as with the important duties which devolve on that 
corps at sieges. 

The most suitable means of obtaining the greatest advantage from the JommL 
artillery is by giving the chief command of that arm to an Artillery G^eral 
who is not only an artillerist but a good tactician and strategist. This General 
disposes not only of the general Artillery Beserve, but also of one-half of the 
guns attached to the division and army-corjps. He can thus, in conpert with 
the General Commanding-in-Chief, determme the moment and place where 
large masses of artiUerv can best contribute to victory. But such a massing 
of artillery must never be made, except by order of the General Commanding- 
in-Chief. The Commandants of Artillery and Engineers have always made n 
portion of the Staff of the army. 

The Commandant of Artillery should be endowed with great coolness and Von Miller, 
intelligence. He should be close to the commanding officer of the Division so 
long as his presence with his batteries is not absolutely requisite, in order that 
he may follow the course of the action and subordinate the artillery to ita 
movement& 

It is a duty of the Commandant of Artillery to know the whole of the Napoleon, 
operations of the army, since it is his duty to supply arms and ammunition to 
the different divisions composing it. His connection with the Commanding 
Officers of Artillery at the advanced poets should keep him aware of all the 
movements of the army, and the direction of the great pare is subordinate to 
these movements. 

The General commanding the Artillery has auAority over all the troops Le Bourg. 
of the arm. He may, with the approval of the General commanding, make all 
such changes in the personnel and materiel as he thinks advisable. He issues 
orders to the Genenus commanding the Artillery of army-corps, and receives 
their reports, the Central Reserve and Grand Park receive orders only fix)m 
him, he fixes the dep6ts as well as the marches ; finally, he sees to the supply 
of the army from the parks and convoys. 
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He lives close to head-quarters, and when inarching to attack an enemj 
he accompanies the General in all his reoonnaissances, in order to select the 
places most suitable for his guns. In action he remains close to the General 
to receive his orders, if he does not himself direct the movements oi the 
reserve at decisive moments. 

The Chief of the Artillery Staff receives from the Staffs of corps and 
divisions reports and states of their situation, both as regards personnel and 
materiel He sends them all orders issued bv the commanoing officer of 
Artillery, ind the General Staff of the Army. The Director of P^k is charged 
with the supply of ammunition and all articles required for repairs, or 
exchanfles if these cannot be supplied by the CcHps and Divisional Parks. He 
keeps tLe commanding officer ot Artillery aware of all expenditure of ammu- 
nition. The commanding officers of the Divisional Artillery receive orders 
from the Gkneitds commanding the divisions to which they are attached as 
regards their marches and the military position they should occupy ; but, 
as regards interim eoonomv and materiel they receive orders nt>m the 
commanding officer of Artillery, whom they keep acquainted with changes 
from day to day, the state of their supplies, and their wants. 

Although the cannon is the arm of all Artillery, yet the diversity of obiect 
and manner of employment, as well as the different kinds of guns depenaent 
thereon, and the various modes of serving them, have necessitated a aifferent 
instruction for the men, and a division of all into two categories — siege artillery 
and field artUleiy, whidi last is divided into field and horse, the latter provided 
with mounted flninners. This division^ however, concerns the men of the 
corps, not the officers. The artillery officer is not destined for one only of the 
categories mentioned above, but rather for employment in either, and is 
educated accordingly. He is, as it were, a universal artilleryman. 

The leader of the Artillery of an army should be a (General of the first 
dass. 

Engineers. 

The Engineers of an army are commanded by a General, 
who is styled the Commanding Engineer. He nas to help 
him a staff, composed of an oflScer discharging the functions of 
Adjutant-General, and a Director of Park. 

The duties of the Engineers are the conduct of engineering 
operations at sieges, the construction and maintenance of field 
telegraphs, mining, bridging, surveying, or such other military 
engmeering duties as the General ChBScer Commanding may 
direct. 

The works that the engineers are charged with make them as important 
in peace as in war. During peace they midce or repair everything connected 
wim their Service, everything that war may have destroyed. They perfect and 
complete systems of defence. They fortify frontiers and the coast, taking 
advantage of tiie spround — as water, marshes, woods, or mountains. 

During war tney are employed on reconnaissance, which they make either 
themselves, or in which they accompany General and superior ofiicers. lliey 
open and make roads for the different arms of the Service ; they are employed 
to choose positions, sketch ground, and on the itinerary of routes, on the trace 
and construction of field fortifications, the intrenchment of camps, the attack 
and defence of fortresses. 

In battles the Commanding Engineer and his Staff remain close to the 
General to give him all the information he requires as to the ground, the 
positions he wishes to take or the movements he may desire to nmke, and to 
execute immediately, with the companies of sappers held ready at hand and 
provided with tools, any work the General may wieh, either on the line, on the 
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flank, or rear. In addition to theee duties which, as Engineers, they are 
diarged with, these officers may in some cases be employed as StafT officers. 

An engineer who employs all his time in fortifications, exchanges voluu- Captain May. 

Hthe position of a soldier for that of an artizan. An engineer who is a Tactical re* 
soldier and an indifferent architect, will always be serviceable ; even trospect. 
jh his constructions may, in a measure, fail in an artistic point of view, q„_-- 
an indifferent construction at the right place, is better than an artistic produc- ^* 
tion at the wrong one. 

The great importance of the Commanding Engineer in an army can only 
be appreciated when he is seen at the side of the Greneral Oommanding-in- 
Chief, superintending th^ whole strategic and tactical position, and seizing the 
opportumty when his own branch of the Service can advantageously co-operate 
in the battle. 

The Pioneers, the officers of which are taken from the Engineer corps, are Army of the 
not properlv a tactical body, but a technical one ; that is, a body of soldiers KorthGbrman 
appointed for the execution of such building and numerous other tedinical Confedera- 
works as become indispensably necessary in war. AlUiough they are not tion. 
organiEed for combat, yet their rdle m war is none the less important, and is Kewdegate. 
one also of no less dan^r than that of other troops. They are very frequently ! 

obliged to execute then: works exposed to the efficacious fire of the enemy, and 
with passive endurance. They are also charged with mining operations, the 
most terrible warfare of its kind. In a techniod point of view the men of eadi 
pioneer battalion are divided into pontoniers, sappers, and miners. 

They are charged with the construction of neld works, placinff villages in 
a state of defence, erecting barricades, piercing loopholes in the wiuls ofhouses 
and ^[ardens, &c, they auo render essential assistance to the infantiy under 
opposite circumstances at the capture of such localities, by tiKe removal of 
barricades and the destruction of walls : all under the enemy^s fire. A brilliant 
example of this took place at the storming of Le Bouiget(3()Ui October, 1870). 

Their duties also include the formation of obstacles to impede the enemy's 
inarch, such as abattis, the destruction of bridges and roads, and, in antagonistic 
drcumstanoes, the removal of the same obstacles in favour of their own troops. 
Finally, they furnish the men required for the technical service of the field 
telegraph and field railway. The rdle of the Pioneers is therefore very com- 
|n:«hen8ive. At sieges the other arms, especially the Artillery, naturaUy had 
their full share in the brilliant result (siege of Strasburg). But the chief merit 
belongs to the Engineer, who has to determine, in sudi a war problem, the 
basis of the whole attack, namely the choice of the attacking fronts and the 
layii^out of the parallels and works generally. 

The Permanent Committee of Engineers, composed of the chief and 
superior officers of the corps, which meets daily at Berlin under the orders of 
the Inspector-General of Engineers, is of great importance. It decides the 
neoeasity of new works of f omfication, orders their oonstruetioii, and examines 
and publishes new technical inventions and improvements. 

The great requisite for the Commanding En«^eer of an Army, who must Kiq^oleon. 
design and direct all the works of his arm of the service, is sound common 



The foregoing is a brief sketch of the duties performed by the 
Tarious departments of the Army, and the places they fill in the 
miUtary machine. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down hard and fast lines 
dividing these duties one from the other. 

In many cases thev blend together, and there must always 
be certain duties which are common to both. Consequently it is 
most desirable that officers should see a Uttle beyond uie limits of 
tibeir own special branch of the army. To the effective working 
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of all departments heartily, with good will, and without jealousj, 
the great result, Buccesei, is due. 

Ab the British Army is not permanently formed in corps 
and Divisions, and as a large lorce has made no field cam- 
paign (Sebastopol was a siege) in continentual Europe sinoe 1815, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a brief accoimt of how these 
duties were performed imder the Duke of Wellington. The 
following is taken from the preface to his General Orders, pub- 
lished with his authority and approval by Colonel Gurwood. 

Garwood. The Staff of the army at head-quarters was composed as follows :— 

Perioiial Staff of tht Command€r'ii^Chief, 

The Military Secretary. 

The Commandant at Head-Qnartera. (An Assistant Adjutaot-Ocnaal). 

The Aides-de-Camp to the Oomraander^in-Oikf. 

The A<yutant-0en9ra^i Department, 

The Adjutant-General 
The Deputy Adjutant-QennmL 
AasiBtant Adjutant-Generals. 
Deputy-Assirtaat Adjutant-Geoerak. 

The officers of tiiis department were chai^ged with all the detail of duties, 
returns, correspondence, diacipline, &c. Althou^ the oi^gans of head-<]uarten, 
jmd of the General Officers Commanding Corps and Divisions to whidi they 
were attached, for all orders aud communications, the responsibility of tab 
duties they performed rested with the General Officer under whose ordm they 
served, and for whose assistance they were employed. 

Tke Quarteiinatter'Oenerars Department, 

The Quartermaster-General. 
The Depu^ Quartermaster-GeneiaL 
Assistant Quartermaster^Generals.. 
Deputy- Assistant Quartennaster-Generals. 

The officers of this department were charged with embarkation* disem- 
barkation, equipment, quartering, halting, encamping, route marching, and 
the occupation of positions of the different divisions and of the troops, at the 
stations to whidi they were respectively attached, under the authority and 
reqx>nsibility of the General, or other superior officer in command. 

Staf aUacked to HeadrQuartere, 

An Assistant Qaartermaster-General to superintend the billeting, tlie 
quartering and bagg^tge of the head-quarters. 

A Staff Surgeon. 

A Chaplain. 

An Assistant Commissary-General 

An Assistant Provost-Marahal 

An Assistant Baggage-Master. 

Ccrpe attached to the Eead-Qtuvters, 

The commanding officer of Boyal Artillery, with the Staff of his eorpsi, 
having a general superintendence of the artillery and ammunition attached to 
the corps and divisions, also the battering train and the ressrye artillery aild 
ammunition. The Commanding Boyal Engineer, with the Staff and other 
officer belonging to his corps having a cenenu superintendence over the offieen 
of Engineers, the corps c4 Siq)persand Miners, pontoons, and the engiseer pari:. 
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ccmsifltmg of the siege material and the entrenching toob, &c., belonging to 
the army. 

The officer commanding the corps of Guidee (an Assistant Qnartermaster- 
General), in charge of the post-office and the communications of the army. 

The officer commanding the Staff Ck>rp8 of Cavalrj in charge of the 
police of the army, and other confidential duties. 

The ProTOst-Marshal and his assistants, having charge of prisoners of 
war, deserters from the enemy, and all prisoners tried, or to be tried, by 
general court-martial, and having authority to inflict summary punishment 
For all offences committed under their observation. 

Civil Departmefits cUtachwi to Htad^Quarters, 

The Medical Department, consisting of Inspector-CJeneral of Hospitals, 
Deputy Inspector, Physicians, Staff Surgeons, Apothecaries, Disp^isers, 
Assistant Staff Surgeons, Hospital Assistants, &c. 

The Purveyor's Depuu-tment, consisting of a Purveyor to the Forces, with 
deputies and assistants in charge of the hospitals, hospital material, arms and 
accoutrements, clothing and necessaries of men in hospital, also of the funeral 
expenses of men who died in hospital 

The Paymaster-Ckneral's Department, consisting of Paymaster-General, 
assifltants, &c 

The Commissariat Department, consisting of Comminary-General, Deputy 
Commissary-Genends, Assistant and Deputy- Assistants, Commissariat Clerks, 
&C. This department was divided into two branches — Stores and Accounts. 
r^9 The Storekeeper-€(eneral's Department^ consisting of the Storekeeper- 
General and his assistants, having charge of the field equipment, tents, &c., 
and the heavy bagfl;age of. the army. 

The ComptroUer of Army Accounts, with inspectors, &c., to whom all 
accountants, except Commissariat accountants, render their accounts. 

Dinnoni, 

The army in the field was divided into divisions, each commanded by a 
Lieutenant-Cfeneral or Major-General, having local ranJc as lieuteiiaiit-Generaly 
with the following staff : — 

Two Aides-de-Camp. 
One Aatistant Adjutant-General 
One Deputy- Assistant Adjutant-General. 
One Assistant Quartomaster-General 
One Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
One or two officers of the Boyal En^eers. 
One Staff Suigeon. 
One Chaplain. 

One Assistant Commissary-Genera^ with a deputy, darks, &c 
On« Assistant Provost-Marshal. 

One Baggage Master, with asnstants from the Staff Corps of Cavahy. 
One Storekeeper of Ordnance in charge of rasenre ammunition, under the 
officer commanding the Boyal Artillery attached to the division. 

Each division was composed of two or more brigades, each consisting of 
two, thtee, or four battalions, the light oompsoiies of which were formed when 
in preMnoe of the enemy into a battalion under the command of a field officer 
«r senior Captain of the light companies of each brimide. 

The brigades were commanded by a Major-General, or a Brigadier- 
Goieral, or Cx^lonel on the Staff, with the following staff : — 

One Aide-de-Camp. 

One Major of Brigade. 

One Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General, with derks. 

To each division of infantry a brigade of Artillery was attached, the officer 
commanding which was under the immediate orders of the General coWnand- 
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ing the division, although tinder the general soperintendence of the com- 
mandiug officer of the I&yal Artillerj at the head-quarters of the army. 

When two or more divisions were placed under the second in command, 
or other officer of high rank, to act as a corps, a similar Staff was attached to 
the corps to assist him in the command of it 

One or more brigades of Artillery were in general attadied to the corps, 
in addition to the divisional Artillery. Also a force of Cavalry in proporti<m 
to the duties of the corps. 

The Cavalry was also composed of divisions, each division consisting of 
two or more brigades, and each Mgade of two or more regiments of Heavy or 
Light Cavalry. 

To each brigade of Hussars or Light Cavalry a troop of Horse Artillery 
was usually attached when in the advance of the army or before the enemy, 
under the mmiediate orders of the General commanding the brigade. The 
General Officer commanding Uie Cavalry had a Staff at^u^ed to him similar 
to ihai of a General Officer commanding a dorps. 

In addition to the foregoing, what is called the materiel was attached to 
the army, independent of the army in divisions, viz:, — 

The Battering Train, under the orders of the officer commanding the 

Boyal Artillery. 
The Pontoon Train, under the orders of the Commanding Boyal 

Engineer. 
The Engineer Park and siege m^U^eL 
The Wagon Train, under the orders of the Quartermaster-General, 

attaoied to the hospitals, to the oommiasariat, &a, or to diviskms, 

as circumstancee mi^t require. 
The Ordnance Store Train. 
The Commissariat Wagon Train, and the other transport of the army. 

Li the principal towns through whi<^ the army passed a hospital station 
was usually formed, to which, besides the necessary medical and hospital staff, 
there was a dep6t staff consisting of 

A Captain Commandant 

A Suoaltem Adjutant 

An Assistant Comnussary-GeneraL 

An Assistant Provost-Marshal. 
Particularly if the station should be a town of consideration, with a magazine 
on the line of supply. 

These stations, of course, changed as the army changed its lines of 
operation. 

The port of embarkation, or disembarkation, fcmned the chief dep6t of 
the arm J, and was under the command of a superior officer, with officers of 
the Adjutant and Quartermaster-General's departments attached to him, 
exclusive of the usual garrison staff. 

Officers of the Quartermaster-General's department, officers of the Boyal 
Engineers, and Boy^ Staff Corps,* were emfdoyed on topographiod surveys, 
reports of roads, bridges, and resources of the country. 

* GThe Boyal StaiF Gotps was formed in 1800, and termed originallv the 
*' Quartennatter-General*s Corps." It had the same eitabl i i h m^Bt as a battahon of 
infantry, both of officers and men. The ofioers were not allowed to serve on the 
Qeneral Staff (General Order, 14th April, 1816). This corps was organised and 
armed as a body of infantry, but trained to the dnties of field engineering. The officers 
were mounted and expected to perform the services of the Quartermaster-Graeral's 
department The Field Officers ranking as assistants, and the Captains and 
Subalterns as deputy-assistants, receiving when in the field forage and other 
aUowanoes aeoordmg to their Staff rank. The qualification for an officer was a 
military education, and four-fifths of the soldiers were mechanics. This corps was 
not broken up until many years after the termination of the late war, its'serrioes 
having been xnade available in the colonies. — JaOksok. 
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Tn addition to these, r^imental offioen were emplojed b^ the Qenerabi 
oommandin^ divisions as omcers in observation beyond the outposts of their 
respective divisions, to obtain information with respect to the movements of 
the enem^r in front and for the purpose of reporting upon the resources, roads, 
rivers, bridges, and other military features of the country unoccupied between 
the outposts ci the two armies. 



CHAPTER n. 

Briei^ sketch op the History op Tactics. 

It is repeatedly said that tactics have been altered, that the 
use of rifles and breech-loaders, supported by rifled artilleiy^ 
have completely changed the system of fightin^^ and that; & 
new leaf must be turned over. In one sense this is true ; in 
another it is an error, and a mischieyous error. 

It is quite true tiiat the introduction of improved arms has 
produced very considerable modifications in the method of fight- 
mg; but those modifications are not so much changes, as the 
growth and development of j^rinciples that have been known 
tor hundreds of years. And it is a most dangerous thing to 
ignore all experience obtained prior to the introduction of im- 
proved arms, for it is only by a careful study of the development 
of tactics, that the true direction in which improvement is pos- 
sible can be determined. 

There hasbeen no period when it could be justly said, *' Those 
are old, these are new tactics." The improv^nents have followed 
gradually and naturally on each succeeoinff improvement in fire- 
arms. The flint-lock, percussion-cap, rifle, and breech-loader 
have each necessitated changes. And as the breech-loading rifle 
is but a development of the flint-lock musket, so tactics, as 
existing now, are but a development of what the^ were 100 years 
ago. It is quite true that there are certain periods when ^reat 
changes seem to take place, but these are really periods coincident 
with ^reat wars, when the minds of people in general are turned 
to military subjects, and many startling discoveries appearthento 
be made, which were well known, discussed, and practised years 
beforehimd, but which have escaped notice until peculiar events 
have forced them into prominence. It is desirable therefore, 
before giving an account of the development of tactics produced 
by the introduction of breech-loading rifles, and tested in the 
actual school of war in 1866 and 1870, to give a brief sketch of 
the gradual growth of the art, compiling the sketch from the 
many authors* that have written on the subject 

Going back to the history of Greece and Rome, we find that 
the same causes that produce alterations in tactics now, were at 

* PeiiMUM the most mefnl of thmt boakf k that of GriTet, *' Btudes snr k 
XMtique," which hat been freely need. 

D 
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-irotk iheru We find the nnduciplioed armies of Persia, composed 
of nations and tribes of warriors, chiefly moTinted, overcome by 
the steady discipline and firmness of the Greek phalanx. The 
same phalanx was ovei'come by the Roman legion^ which was 
more mobile, employed a greater numb^ of miseile weapona, 
and could work over rough ground with far greater ease than 
the phalanx, which very quickly got disorganised on uneven 
ground. 
B.a 216. The order of battle of the Romans did not apparently include 

a regular reserve until after the Carthaginian wars had taught 
the lesson that victory often fell to the General who could bring 
up a reserve at the last moment. Subsequently the Romans 
invariably employed strong reserves of both horse and foot. 

After the fall of the Ront«n Empire, cavalry became almost 
tlie only force tised ; this arose chiefly from the political and social 
state of Europe at that time, armies being to a great extent 
formed of the retainers and foHowem of great fradal chiefs, 
and the infantry being composed of the poorest people, of little 
account and badly armod. 
1340, The Engliflh at this period were remarkable for gaining sereral 

1415. great victories. Cressy, PoitieirB, and Agincourt — all gained by 

tactical anungements in consonance wim the arms used. Tiie 
long-bow, tile weapon the English infantry used, being superior 
both in tange, accuracy', and rapidity of fire to the cK)S8-bow, the 
usual weapon of for^gn archers. Tbe tactics of the English 
were simple, and consisted in taking up a poeitioii where the 
enemy had to attack them, discharging great flights of arrows 
on him as he charged with heavy masses dT cavaby, and charging 
him when in disorder, on the flank, with cavalry posted <m the 
win« for that purpose. 

Subsequently the Swiss infantry, by its victories atMorgaiien, 
Sembach, and rToefels, raised the estimation in which infantry 
was held in Europe, 4nd all armies soon had companies of Swiss 
infantry, usually emploved as the Guard of the Sovereign. 

The general introduction of firearms lAowed that aimies, 

to be successful, must be composed of large bodies of men so 

armed, and that they must be mobile, trom this resulted a 

rradual preponderance of infentry and the reduction of the 

defensive armour men carried. 

ChmtaruB Gustavus Adolphus was the first General who grasped tiiese 

Adolphiis, &ct8, and who also fiaw that mobility muet be dependent on 

1611. discipline. 

The changes introduced by Gustavus Adolphus were very 
similar in their tendency to those consecjuent on the i»e o£ 
breech-loaders. They were increased mobihty and d^velopsoieQt 
of fire. 

The usual formation of the Swedish texK)ps ^vas ht six ranks, 
but in action they deployed so as to form tliree ranks. Eadi 
brigade consisted of two regiments,. each regiment of 1,800 men^ 
divided into eight companies, each of which bad 72 musketa 
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1^ 54 pike men, tiie latter being iu the front rank and using 
the p&es to oov^r and protect the musket mem while they fined. 
The cavalry was focmed three deep, and ^Ithongh famisked 
with, firearms, its instructioiis were to charge, and not to tmet 
to fire. 

Thetaoticaa<k)pted hy Gustarus Adolphus oonduced greatly 
to his many victories, his opponents, adhering to the heavy deep 
eolumns at Ihat time in use, were compelled to gaard against 
being outflanked by the formatkm of their opponents, to pktee 
all then* troops in one Une, while the Swedes were ene^Dled to 
form the troops in several lines. Conseqnently, when the line 
of the imperialists was forced at any part they cotild never bring 
up fresh troops to support the deeiffive point. 

Many im{HX>vem^its in soldiers' e(|uipment were introduced 
by Oustavus Adolphus, such as U^tenmgliie musket, dispensing 
with the rest, intarodnoing the wheel-lock in place of elowmateh, * 
. and also oartridgeSi thus enabling the soldier not only to fire bat 
also to load more rapidly. He also made artillery more mobile, 
and added regimental gims which fired case shot, to the battalions 
of inf iMitiy . 

The tactics of the great Swedidi Eong were largely de- 
pendent on his improvements in arms. And it was to we clear 
conception he had of the effect of firearms on the movement 
of troops, that much of his success was due. Few leaders have 
ever equalled or surpassed him, in handling troop& 

No one eT«r aqiuJled €hwt»vB8 Adolphus in iteadrng his jutb^ i^^aaast' an Cheximits. 
enemy or oooMlucting a retreat so «a to prevent lose, mor is encatafisig his 
troops, or strengthening his camp with field works. No one knew fortifL- 
eatioii, ftttaek, and defence, so well as he did. No one could divine the in- 
tention of his enemy or take advantage of the chances of war more ably th^ 
he did. He took in at a glance the whole positioa, and drew up his tsoops so 
as to profit by every opportunity. The three points that he exceeded all others 
in were tactics, oiganizatioyo, jsnid arms. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the art of tactics te- 
msined stationaiy for many years, although numerous iinpix)ve- 
ments, both in arms and organization^ were made by Turenne 
and Saxe. But no General appears to have taken up the qws- 
tion of tactics, organisataon, and arms, as a wiiole, until Frederick Frederick, 
the Great, following in the footsteps of Gustavus Adolphus, 1749. 
showed that victory would fell to the General who distinctly 
understood the bearing of these subjeots on one another, amd 
again we find improvements taking the same direotion-— develop- 
ment of fire and mobflity. It is said that the fire of the PruBsian 
infantry was so rapid tixat each man- had a piece of leather to 
protect his left hand fi^om the heat of the barreLf The troops 
were formed in three ranks, the bat^itUion being oon^MMsed of ten 

• Yirt wm {nodaood by means ol a pbto i^ pyiiies, or Ifint, BreA in t^ 000k 
being hroi^ht rapidly <ydnit a j wr qiri ng h aiauj iir. ' 

t Eridently due to the laq^B oba^ of fomder ^ktamttd. Itww^^mde 
remarkable that rapidity of fire Ina tma piseed VfatrntA Ihe hMA^f-llMHiiUtary 
nations of Europe, in 1749 and 1866. 

D 2 
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companies, and the greatest care beinff taken to preserve correct 
distances and alignmenta, so as to enable every man to fire. The 
movements were always in open column, which wheeled into 
line to the pivot flank and advanced on the enemy. There were 
no skirmishers of any kind. 

TKe cavalry was formed two deep, and trusted entirely to 
the effect of its charge, and not to Saremnn. 

The Prussian order of battle was at that time invariably in 
two lines, cavalry on the wingn and infantnr in the centre. 

The battalions of the first line were deployed, with six paces 
interval between them. The battalions of the second line were 
also deployed but as the first line was usually stronger than the 
second, the intervals between the battalions of the second line 
varied and were greater than those of the first line. The cavalry 
was also formed into two lines on the flanks, a few Hussars 
being detached beyond the flank of the general line to cover it 
The artillery was usually placed in heavy batteries on the frmit. 
Frederick's battles may be divided into two distinct phases, — 

Isti. The movement, termed his oblique order of battle, bv 
which he sought to place himself obliquely on the flank 
of his opponent. 

2nd. The action of the troops after they became engaged. 

The very short range of weapons at the period to which we 
reier enable troops to get personally en^ged after passing 
over short spaces. Fredericks tactics consisted, once the troops 
ncere engaged, in rapid firing and repeated bayonet charges. 

The method that Frederick adopted in forming his troops on 
the line of march, and in order oi battle are best given m his 
own words :— 

At eight o'clock the advanced gnard oomposed of six battaliona of 
Qrenadiers, a regiment of infantry; ten equadronB of Dragoons, and two 
regiments of Hussars, will march. It will proceed fourteen miles, halt, and 
form the camp. (Ftcltf Fig. 1, Plate I.) 

The following day the army will follow, the infantiy ci the two lines of 
the right wing forminff the second column, the infantry of the two lines of 
the Idft wing the thiiti column. The cavahry of the two lines of the right 
wing the fiivt column^ the cavahy of the two lines of the left wing the fourth 
column, the baggage m rear, the heads of the column will be in line, preceded 
by a small advanc^ ffuard. ( Vide Fig. 2, Plate I.) 

One or two days before leaving, t£» baggage will be sent to the rear und^ 
a strong escort : if the country is open the rear-suard will be fcnmed of cavalry ; 
if defiles have to be passed they must be occupied the day before by infantry. 

When the aimy marched to the front in four columns, right in front, it 
formed line ci battle as follows : The battalions mardied m open column of 
companies, the cavalry in open column of troops or souadrons ; while the 
advanced suard engaged the enemy and the Eling examined the ground, the 
columns wheeled to the riffht if ri^t in hxmt, to the left if 1^ in front, and 
marched in two long parallel columns, seeking to |Jaoe themselves obliquely 
on one of the enemrs wings : when the sigmd was given, the two columns 
haltedand wheeled right or left into line. (Vuk Fig. 3, Plate L) 

When the army retreated tiie operation is prodsely similar, only the 
battalions or squaditNM of the second line move off tlM first 

When near the oiemy liie army invariaHy marched in two columns, all 
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the fint line being in one oolomn, all the aeoond line in the eeoond oolnmn. 

The army Uius moved in open column of oompaniee along the front oi the ^ 

position oeoupied by the enemy. 

It is quite evident that troops to move in this manner must 
have been most carefully diilled, as otherwise the distances 
would be lost and great confusion ensue. 

Such formations and movements could never take place in 
presence of an enemv who could manoeuvre, neither could they 
have taken place in tne presence of long-range weapons, as the 
wheel into hue must have been made at a considerable distance 
from the enemy, and a long advance in line under fire would 
have been necessitated. 

Frederick the Great himself showed better than anyone else 
how such a method of attack should be defeated. To me better 
understanding of the tactics of the Prussian King, which have 
had a ^eat influence over Elnglish tactics, the following short 1757. 
descriptions of the battles of Prague, £ollin, Leuthen, and 
Rossbach are added. The battles of Prague and £olliu succeeded 
one another, but Prague and Leuthen, which are successful 
instances of a flank attack, are given first. 

Frederick had invaded Bohemia with two columns, one, under Battle of 
his personal command, advanced from Saxony ; the other, imder S?^7jtP'^ 
the command of Marshal Schwerin, advanced from Silesia by ^' 
Buntzlau and Brandeis. These two columns converged on 
Prague {vide Plate ID. 

The Austrian leader, Prince Charles of Lorraine, took up a 
position close to Prague, with his left resting on the Cziskaberg 
neights close to the Moldau, his right resting at Eyge, being 
covered by a series of marshy ponds, extendmg from Nieder 
Micholup to Kyge, where the stream that joined these ponds 
turned to the left and ran along the front of the position, dis- 
charging itself into the Moldau at Lieben. Another Austrian 
army, under Daun, was advancing from Vienna, and was dose at 
hand, the road bjr which this force was advancing on Prague, ran 
behind the Austrian position. The Austrians formed then- line of 
battle, as was usual at that period, in two lines, with the cavalry 
on the flanks. Prince Charles desired to keep the Prussians in 
check until the arrival of Daun ; hearing of Schwerin's near 
approach, he threw back his right from £yge so as to form a 
crochet on the high ground extending from above Sterboholy 
towards Hortlorzes. 

A crochet can only be considered a good means of defence when the Jomiui. 
enemy, already moving to attack, has been compelled to divide his force to 
reach the flank he thiiatens. In all other cases a crochet, or as it is better 
known, the order ^^ en potence^' if used to protect a flank against an army that 
can manoeuvre, is a remedy worse Uian tne disease it is used* to cure. It is 
manifest that the flank or extremity of the crochet must be as well protected 
as the line itself ; if it is not, it is useless. It, in addition, has this great fault, 
that the troops near the aaiient ansle cannot retire wiUiout getting mutually 
jammed, and without falling into disorder and confusion. 
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JToxnini. 



If tbe irocfpB have to advanoe. a great gap 10 left at the aalitot, which 
mutt be filled hy doebig to the right or left, which ma^ cause mat dfiaordery 
and have the most fatid consequences at the moment of attacS. Fnrther, a 
skilful general will soon find means for opening a cross-fire oi\ the salient 
angle, which will take the battalions at the salient both in flank and front. 

Frederick, deeirouB of Biipporting Schwerin, and cruehing 
Prince Charles before Daun could arrive, crossed the Moldau at 
Podhaba,and effected a junction with Schwerin, the united armies 
occupying a position extending from Streziskow on the right 
towards Sattalitz on the left. Frederick's army was thus parallel, 
or nearly so, to the Austrians. 

He could not attack them on their left, which was supported 
by the Maldau and Prague, their front W€W also too difficult to be 
attacked, he therefore resolved to attack their right. To effect 
this he wheeled his army into open columns of companies left in 
front, and circled round the Austriim right, penetratingbetween 
the ponds which extended from Micholup to Kyge. The Prus- 
sians formed their line and attacked the hign ground above 
Sterboholy, which was undoubtedly the key of the Austrian 
position ; at the same time they attacked the villages of Kyge 
and Hloupetin. The Austrians vainly attempted to resist, and 
were rolled up and forced to retire into Prague. 

It will be seen that the Austrian leader made no attempt to 
attack the PrussianH on tlieir line of march, or to prevent the 
junction of the two armies. The very strength of the Austrian 
position in front prevented their leaving it to attack the Pnissians, 
who were thus to a great extent protected during the flank march. 
The best roads by which the Austrians could advance td'attack 
Frederick during his flank movement were closed by his attacks 
on the villages of Kyge and Hloupetin. 

Frederick, although peraonally he had gaiiSed great successes 
in the west at Rossbach,* had suffered mucn in Silesia, his armies 
had been defeated, his towns and his generals captured, and 
when he took command he found himself with only some 30,000 
dispirited men to face 80,000 Austrians flushed with success.. 

A series of fortunate events may dull the greatest minds, deprive them of 
their natural vigour, and level them -with common beings. But adversity is a 
tonic capable of bringing back energy and elasticity to those who have lost it. 
Frederick was in this state ; he assembled his generals and staff officers, and 
informed them of all his losses, told them he counted on their zeaL omstancy, 
and that courage and love of country which had always animatea them, and 
that they must snatch from the enemv the advantages he had obtained. 

He directed them to point out these things to the officers, and even the 
soldiers of the army, to prepare them for the great events that must take 
'|)lace. That the^ must attack the Austrians wherever they could l&nd than, 
regardless of their numbers. 

The anny moved at break of day from Parchewitz, and 



* As this book does not pretend to deal with military history, or witli stmtegy, 
but merely with tactical questions, it is not requisite to observe the ehrouologieal 
order of Frederick's battles, or to do more than treat of each as a separate uncon- 
nected event. 
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marched in the followkig order to Neumarck. rhe adrance 
guard was composed of 800 volunteers and 10 battalions,' 84 
squadrons of htissars, 15 squadrons of dragoons, and 10 guns. 

The army followed in four columns (Plates HI and IIIa), it 
marched by winra right in, front, the first was composed of the 
two lines of caYauy of the right wing, the second of the two lines 
of infantry of the right wing, the third of the left wing of the 
infantry, the fourth of the left wing of the cavalry ; the artillery 
followed the two infantry columns, 

l^he Prussian advance guard met and drove in a force of iiie 
enemy near the vilkige of Soma, and obtained information as to 
the exact position of the enemy. The Austrian right rested on 
Nipem, protected by a large wood and some ponds, their centre 
rested on Leuthen, their left on Sagestchutz. A " crochet " was 
thrown back to protect this flank, which extended from Sagest- 
chutz to the pond of Gohlau, the Austrian retreat being by 
Goldsdhmiede. 

The sharp attack made by the Prussian advanced guard on the 
Austrians at Boma, joined to their not being able to discover 
what the Prussians were about, induced Daun, their leader, to 
move his reserve to the right wing. Fredeiick, who knew the 

f round, determined to attacK the Austrian left,and refuse bis own. 
o soon as the heads of hiscolmnn had passed through Boma he 
changed direction, to the right, and, tiled into two iinea The 
ground in front of the Austrian position favom-ed the manoeuvre ; 
and the weather was cloudy. So soon as Frederick's advanced 
guard passed the villages of Kartchutz and Striegwitz on their 
right, they were ordered to wheel into line and attack. This was 
done, and they captured the village of Sagestchutz. Under fire of 
its 10 gims the main body wheeled into line and advanced against 
the Austiians, whose reserve ha^dng been moved to the right 
were unable to withstand the Prussians. They formed a 
" crochet " with Leuthen at the salient, thus showing front in 
two directions, but the right of the ** crochet " being unsup- 

f)orted was charged and destroyed by the cavalry of Frederick s 
eft wing, and the Austrians fled in great conusnon. 

This battle is an epoch in the annals of the military art, and contained JominL 
not only the theory bat also the practice of the system ojf which Frederick is 
the author. It will be seen that his army formed an oblique angle with that of 
his enemies. This oblique order, in the opinion of the ablest military men, 
decided the victory ; hitherto people had an imperfect idea of its applica- 
tion, and no general had been able ta seize its advantages. Since then the 
€l«rman genends have for a long time made it the basis of all their orders <^ 
battle. 

The nature of this order shows that the attack must be made on a wing, 
and that the part of the line to attack must be strengthened, in order to 
crush and take in flank and reverse the wing. However, as the enemy has 
also means of lending reinfonsements to tlra threatened point, he must be 
deceived, so as to keep him in doubt as to the actual point of attack, until 
everythinjf is ready, then he must be attacked with vigour, to purprise and 
deprive hmi of the power of making a combined defence. 
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Speaking of the conduct of the Austrum leader in deploying 
hiB wnole force, Jomini Bays : — 

It is a great eiTor when an armT that is siqperior in nnmbexs waits to be 
attacked, wm, particularly when it depioyB the wliole of its force. It is ftur 
better to show only a force capable of containing the enemy, and to h<dd the 
remainder in hand in three or four heavy columns ready to strike diven 
places, and manoenvre on the flanks of the en«ny to gain Taiious points. In 
met, a large army dephjed is not so mobOe as if it were in cohunna To 
inimobilisa troops not engaged is to fmret the first principles of tactics. A 
portion only of the resenre should be deployed, if it be desired to awe the 
enemy by a great dinlay of force. In my opinion the conduct of the King 
Ht Leuthen contains tne principles on which all wariike action is based, namely, 
to put in action at the most important point of a line of opraations, or of an 
attack, a larger force Uian the enemy haii there. This may be done either by 
marching, or strategic movements, or by manoeuvres, or by a nelection of the 
form of attack. 

Hie battle of Leuthen is a masterpiece of movements, manoeuvres, and 
resolution. Alone it is sufficient to immortalise Frederick, and i^boe him in 
the rank of the greatest ^erala He attacked a stronger army than his 
own, in position and victorious, with an army composed partly of troops which 
had been just defeated, yet he won a victory without paying too deany for it 

All his manoeuvres at this battle are in conformity with the priindples of 
war. Ho made no flank mardi in sight of his enemy, for the armies were 
not in sight. The Austrians expected him, after the oombat at Boma, to take 
position on the heights in front oi them, and while the^ thus waited for him, 
covered by rising grounds and fogs, and masked by his advanced guard, he 
continued his iiiMxm and attacked the extreme left. 

Neither did he violate anoUier princi^e not less sound, ci not abandoning 
his line of operations. Daon did everything that could be done under similar 
circumstances, but the Prussian cavalry and their msnsos continually came up 
before his troops had time to form. 

These battles show generally what is termed Frederick's 
oblique order of attack, successfuL The following is an instance 
of its failure, or rather an instance of how, if the troops moving 
to a flank are attacked on the march, it is exceedingly probable 
it will always fail. 

The Austrian army sent to relieve Prince Frederick Charles, 
blockaded in Frasnie, advanced along the Olmiitz-Briinn-Prague 
road as far as Koun ; Frederick, leaving a force before Pra^e, 
moved to meet Daim. The Kinff moved in his usual formation, 
covered by an advanced guard consisting of 55 squadrons of 
hussars and dragoons, and seven battalions of inmntry. On 
debouching from the village of Planian, the Austrian army was 
found posted on the southern side of the road on a semi-circular 
range of heights, extending from Krzeozor on the right to 
Brzesan on the left (Plate IV). The first Hue was posted half 
way up the slope, the second on the crest* the front was 
covered by villages and di£Scult ground, and bristled with 
batteries which swept all the approaches. 

The King resolved to attack the Austrian right flank, or that 
nearest their line of retreat He directed his advanced guard to 
advance along the main road until nearly opposite Krzeczor, and 
then leaving 3ie road to move towards Baaosvesnitz, intending 
to support me advanced guard by the whole army and take up 
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the position XX, from which he could advance and roll up the 
Austrian line. This projected movement is shown on Plate IYa 
more distinctly. The aavanced guard had reached Zlatysluntz, 
and the head of the main bod^ flovimesto, when it became 
requisite to halt to correct the distances as much distance had 
been lost by defiling through the town of Planian, and re^ar 
distances was one oi the thmgs essential to Frederick's tactics. 

The advanced guard moved as directed, wheeled into line, 
and carried the village of Krzeczor. 

But while this was being done, the army in its march along 
the front of the Austrian position was much disquieted bv the 
Austrian light troops, who continually attacked their right dank ; 
a battalion leader oeing much pressed, ordered his battalion to 
wheel to its right, as this was the order to form line, it was 
taken up by the whole army in rear, who wheeled into line also 
and attacked the Austrians near Chotzemitz while the leading 

1)ortion continued its march ; a large gap was thus left in the 
ong columns, and the general commandmg the first portion, 
heariuj^ the firing, looked back, saw the remainder of the army 
in action, and wneeled to his right and attacked also ; thus, 
instead of forming the line XX, the Prussian army made four 
disconnected attacks along the front. The Prussians fought 
well, and renewed their attack five or six times, but were 
unable to carry any of the Austrian positions, and were com- 
pelled to retreat with he«vy loss. 

The Pru8siaD8 in their march formed an arc, of which their enemj were Jomini. 
the chord ; they could then in leas time place a greater force in action at the 
principal Doint ; this, even with two annies of equal force, is always decisive. 

if it DC acknowledged that the most adTantageous attacks are those made 
by a concentrated efifort on the extremity of an enemy's line, it becomes abso- 
lutely requisite to take measures to gain this extremi^ by masking the move- 
ment. 

If this precaution be neglected, the enemy can follow the inarch of the 
columns which wish to outflank him, can offer them always his front, or take 
them in flank, as was done by the King at Bossbach. 

The march may be concealed by darkness, by the ^und, or b^ a fierce 
attack on the enemy's front, which may draw his attention to that side. The 
last means are the best, as night movements are less sure and less regulai- 
than those made in the day. 

I think that to threaten a considerable front it is better to use small de- 
tachments than a regular advanced guard. The size of the detachments should 
be regulated by circumstances, and they should be supported by cavalry and 
horse artilleiy. 

This battle shows clearly the danger of flank movements in 
the presence of an enem^, even when they happen to be as bad 
tacticians as the Austnans then were ; why tne King should 
have undertaken a march along the front of the Austrians. to 
attack their right flank when he might have attacked their left, it 
is difficult to say. Success, had it been achieved, would doubtless 
have been more complete by an attack on the right than the left. 
But the latter was feasible, the former was not. The wheel to 
the right made by the battalion commander, which upset the 
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King's armngemeotg, was not the catue of the attack faiKng, 
so jiuch 88 it was the consequence of an attempt to move troops 
und^ a close fire to a flank. If the troops front as thej did in 
this case, the movement miscarries, and the best troops will be 
found to get demoralised if they snffer from an enemy close at 
hand, who they are directed to disregard and make no attempt 
to resist* The Anstrian light troops (Croats), who annoyed the 
Prussians so mueh, a|^)ear to have been unopposed, Frederick 
never using skirmishers. The only proepect of succeser his 
movement could have, was by covering it with a powerftil 
body of skirmidiers to attack and drive back the Croats, while 
the main body moved io the flank. 

At the battle of iLolm it is difficnlt ts JQStify the attempt to turn Datui's 
right by the flank march made from 600 to 1,000 yarda from the heights occu- 
{M^ by the enemy. This operation was rash, and opfwaed to the priiici{de of 
war. Never make a flank march before an enemy in position, especially whan, 
he occupies the heights at the foot of which you must march. 

The King might have attacked the Austrian left, he was admirably placed 
for doing so ; but to try and march under a fire of musketry and artillety from 
an entire army, oocnpying a oommandtug position, is to imagine that that army 
has neither guns nor snudl-anns. To say that the King's manoeuvre failed 
because a battalion leader, wearied with the fire of the Austrian skinmshers, 
wheeled into line and attacked to his front is an error. The movement the 
Prussian army made was one demanded by the greatest necessity, — visL, its 
own safety, and that instinct whieh forbids men to allow thCTciselves to be 
killed witiumt defending themselves. 

A compaiison between the battles of Pragne, Lenthen and 
Kolin will show why the flank movement succeeded in the one 
case and not in the other. 

The battle of Rossbach is especially Talnable as showing 
how, when an incompetent general tned to ape Frederick's 
tactics and attack him on his flank, he managed to change hii* 
front and deliver a crushing defeat. The Kme crossed the 
Saale at Weissenfels, and advancing beyond Schortan, foimd 
the Franco-German army occupying a position in three lines ex-^ 
tending from Gulgen Hugel on the left, to beyond Branderoda 
on the right ; finding this position too strong to attack, Frederick 
retired and took up a position extending from Bedra to Bobb*> 
bach ; he occupied this position in tliree lines, the infentry being, 
in the first two lines and the cavalry in the third line {vide Plates 
V and Va). Soubise, who commanded the allied army, finding 
the Prussian right and centre well protected by a small stream, 
resolved to attack their left at Rossbach, this flank being slightly 
en Vair, he moved ofi" in three columns, cavalry in front and rear 
at first, but subsequently with all the cavalry in front. The 
moment the movement was discovered, the King directed 
Seidlytz to move with all the cavalry under cover of some slight 
hills to circle round the Jams Hugelhcight, and meet the heaa of 
the enemy's columns, by taking up a position between Lundstaedt 
and Reicnertswerben, the infantry followed in the same direction. 

Soubise, seeing the Prussians, as he thought, retreating. 
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hurned on to iiutarcept them« As he debouched past R^hects- 
werben he saw SeicUytz^ who had marched left in front, appear* 
ing past the Jams Huge), and thought this ims onlj a rear- 
guard. Seidlyta. -^heeled his squ^drotw into two lineg, placed 
his aitiUerj on the Jams Hugel, ffud immediately charged the 
Fnuaco-AofittnaKis. Thejwere driven back in confusion. Sonbise' 
attempted to deploy, but fciled^ The Pmsaian in&ntrr comixKg 
up to the simport of the cavalry took the allied columns in 
flank. The rrince de Soubise was. consequently unable to 
deploy his army, and the whole fled in the greatest eonfnsioD. 

Such was the brittle of Roesbach, where 22,000 men, led with prudence and Jomini. 
vigour, lost only 300 killed and woundedj^while they defeated more than 50,000, 
with a loss of 800 killed, 6,000 prisoners, and 72 guns. 

Frederick had watched his enenly 's movements without being diaeoncetted. 
He guessed their intenticms, and so soon as he knew what they were going 
to do he calmly took his mc^ures. His march behind the Reichertawerben 
j^teau gave him a great advantage. This apparent flight excited the vanity 
of the enemy, who neglected all precautions, and hurri^ on so fast that they 
confused their rasks ; the heads ei their cohumu got suddenly mdmr the 
Prussian fire, and could not deploy. The King seized the favourable moment, 
ordered his cavalry to charge, and the small inmntry force that was up attacked 
without orders. An inch of groimd, a moment lost, would have given the 
allies the space and time requisite to deploy. But the manoeuvres of the King 
were so exact that victory was compelled to crown tkttm. 

A General who commands aa anw that can manoeuvre should, as muck 
as possible, attack his enemy when on the line of mardi, even if he be superior 
in number. 

It will be observed that the Franco-Austrian army moved 
without anv advanced guard, and were consequently utterly 
ignorant of Seidlytz's movements or of wha4i the King was 
doing* 

After remarking on the quality of the Franco-Austrian army. 
Napoleon says : — 

Such troops, commanded by snch officers, eannot undertake a flank more- Napoleon, 
meat against a well constituted army. 

The manoeuvre of the King of Prussia was natural, and he merits less praise 
than his adversaries do blame ; for their march, made without beinff protected 
by a corps in observation, or covered by flankers, or an advanced guard to 
secure them a^inst surprise in a hilly country, and in a foggy season of the 
year, was so maprudent diat it dictated to the King what he should do. 
Frederick, at Kolin,4oet only his army ; Soubise^ at Boesbach, lost both his 
army and his honour. 

Plate Va shows the movements of the two armies clearly, and 
the striking similarity there is between Soubise's movement and 
that of Marmont at Salamanca ; a study of ihe latter battle in 
Napier's Peninsular War is strongly recommended as affording 
an illustration not only of the evils of ^ctending too much to a 
flank, but also of how a flank attack can be met. 

It will be seen that the system followed by Frederick had 
many disadvantages. Amongst these were the sUght depth of 
his hue of battle, the want of reserves, the want of skirmishers, 
the impossibility of properly commanding the troops when 
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spread out in such long lines and colnmns. General offic^n in 
command bad their troops scattered over a long fix>nt, which 
they could neither overlook nor direct ; but the admirable drill, 
steadiness, and manoouvTing powers of the Prussian Army save 
it, when opposed to troops who were not possessed of wose 

aualities, such a pre-eminenoe, that FredericVs successes were 
ue to ^ese quahties rather than his tactics. 
The Prussian Army formed for many years the model of 
other armies, and the tactics of Frederick are the basis of what 
are termed " Linear tactics.^ 
1774. In 1774, Mesnil Durand proposed a system which exercised 

great influence over the tactics of the wars of the Republic and 
moire. 

He proposed to form battalions in dose columns of mad 
divisions or double companies, and that all deployments should 
be on the leading double company ; he i^commended battalions 
in ten companies, two of whicn were invariably to skirmish. 

When the battalion was deployed these companies were on 
the flanks slightly in rear, so that between battalions deployed 
in line there was the front of two companies, regiments being 
composed of four battalions (Fig. 4, Plate I). 

When several battalions worked togetner the^ were to be 
formed in line of double company column at deploying intervals, 
covered by the whole of the flank companies as skirmishers. 

Columns,* said Mesnil Durand, mass the greatest amount of 
force in the smallest space, and alone can, on account of the 
narrowness of the front and ihe greatness of the intervals 
between them, give free movement to cavalry or artillery, but 
these columns must be linked together by thick chains of 
skirmishers. Infantry has two weapons to fight with, and it 
should have two disnnct formations : line is the best for firing, 
column for manoeuvres and attack. In every case, without 
exception, that formation should be used wmch is the most 
suitable at the moment. 

The primitive formation of aD troops should be in line of 
battalions at deploying intei*vals. So formed any requisite 
manoeuvre may be easily carried out. The shallow formation 
has a natui-al tendency to make men halt and fee, the order in 
column has a tendency to make men advance. 

When troops are deployed in two Unes with cavalry on the 
flanks, they are weak everywhere, are incapable of the least 
manoeuvre, and the cavalry, artillery, and infantry do not 
support one another. 

When, on the contrary, each battalion is in cohimn, the flank 
companies being in the battalion intervals, the cavalry plcu^ed 
in rear can easily and imexpectedly charge to the front : this 
order is strong everywhere. It threatens the enemy with the 
tire of the skirmishers, the weight of its columns, and the charge 

* The following is a prScit of Meenll Dunmd's Tiews. 
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of its cavalry. An army so formed can march and manoeuvre 
-with the greatest ease and rapidity. 

The views here given (which are a synopsiB of Mesnil 
Dnrand's proposals) were those in vogue at the French military 
schools,* when Napoleon was a student. They fell in with the 
pecuUar character of the French revolutionary armies. Small 
oattaUon columns, covered by clouds of skirmishers, was the 
basis of these tactics; the long and difficult drill necessary to 
acquire the exactness of movement required by the linear tactics 
was needless, more depended on tne courage and skill of 
individuals than accurate drill Hence the proposals of Mesnil 
Dmrand were adopted by the French Army, and formed the 
basis of the relations of 1776 and 1791.t 

These tactics were those which were more or less the basis Nftpoleon'i 
of the movements of the French Army in Italv in 1796. They It^kn Oun- 
were by no means reduced to a system ; much was left to the P**^* 
individual enthusiasm of the soldier, and t-o the effect produced 
by the large number of educated men the revolution, and conse- 
quent universal servioe, had placed in the ranks, which of course 
greatly increased the moral power of the Republican Armies. 

At Lonato and Castiglione the French worked in battalion Srd and 5th 
columns at deploying intervals, the columns being columns of August, 1796. 
double compames covered in front by skirmishers. At the latter 
battle the division of Massena was formed with the centre 
battalion of eadi demi-brigade, equivalent to a three-battalion 
regiment, deployed, the flank battaUons being in double column 
of companies, or column of divisions^ as termed by the French 
(vide Plate VI). 

At the battle of Bivoli, the French worked entirely by i4thJanu«ry, 
battalion columns, covered with skirmishers, and when on the 1797. 
defensive, as during the course of that celebrated battle they 
often were, these l^ttalion columns were deployed into line 
three deep. The average strength of the French battalions 
was on this occasion only 470 men: hence the units that actually 
fought the battle were small columns, covered with skirmishers. 
Deouicting the skirmishers and men not in the ranks, the actual 
strength of the columns handled could not have been much more 
than 300 rank and file, which, formed in double column of 
companies, would not be very different from the Prussian 
company column of the present day. 

When Napoleon forced the passage of the TagUamento, leth March, 



1797. 



* FartacttUudy Brieime. 

t The Mine writer adyooated the foimatum of eonqtaaj colamnt, for exactly the 

' reaion as he adrocated battalion columns,~Tix., that the formation could be 



dianfed moM readilT from line to column when reqniaite ; these oompanT colomnt 
have lince become cdebrated. The formation of the battdion in grand diriMoni or 
doable companj column it thown on Fig. 6, Plate L The redmental column of four 
battaUont ii shown on Fig. 7, Plate I, and the propoted method of deplojinf a six- 
battalion eolamn from the centre is shown at Fig. S. It will be obserred wat this 
deploTment is rerj. similar to that of the British annj at the Alma (vide Plate XII). 
i Until 1870 tcnned ''Grand DiTisions " in the British serrice. 
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bis formation was still tiiat of demi-brfgades,* the centre 
battalion deployed, the flank battalions in double company 
colnmns covered by skirmishers (vide Plate VII. Fig. 1). And 
the reason assigned for this formation was tliat the demi- 
brigade, consulting of 24 companies, a &re of If companies, or 
one-half^ was obtamed, and the flanks of the lines were protected 
by the colnmns ready to form square, if charged by the 
supeai(»r Anstrian cavalry. But the composition of the French 
armies at this date was peculiar : they nad lar^ numben of 
intelligent, w^-edncaied men in the ranks and mferior grades 
wof officers, who soneht the profession of arms, not only on 
acoonnt of tiie law of universal service, but of the fact that the 
revolution and consequent paralysis of trade and commerce had 
destroyed almost all other openings for young men. ' 

The formation 6£ Dessaix's column at Marengo was peculiar 
as showing the same ideas at work. 

Dessaix advanced in direct echelon from the left. The 
leading demi-brigade, the 9th Li^t Infantry, having its flank 
battalions in colnmn of double companies, its centre battalion 
deployed into line three deep. The next demi-brinde, the 30th 
of the Line, was d^loyed, and the last, the 69m of the Line, 
bejttg formed as the 9th. This formation gave a very consider- 
able amount of fire, puebed in like a wedge, and kept the flank 
well protected from the AustriMi cavalry, which were threaten- 
ing the French advance (vide Fig. 2, Plate VII, nho Frontispiece). 

The formations which have been described as marking the 
French tactics up to the year 18(HV «»ay be summed up as 
follows : — A large use of skirmishers, taken net from selected 
regiments but from companies of the battalions immediately in 
reajr, imited with the independent action of small battalions. 
The Frendi battalions on paper did not exceed 700 men; a 
paper battalion of that strength can rarely put 000 men on 
. parade, which, when skirmtsherR and staff wore deducted, would 
give some 400 to 500 men for the fbrce composing the inde- 
pendent command. Thus great latitude wan given to individual 
commandera. 

Up to this time there were really no regiments in the French 
Kevolutionacry Army ; what were termea demi-brigades took 
their plaoe, and consisted of three battalions. The whole of 
the arrangements were of that irregular (dtaracter that must 
-chaj»^cterise armies hastily put togetiier. 

After the assumption of the Imperial title, Napoleon prepared 
for the invasion of England, and in the large standing camps 
formed at Boulogne and elsewhere on the coast of the English 
Channel, many improvements and alterations were made both in 
<)rgani£ation and tactics; conscription with substitution was 
introduced in lieu of universal service, and the more settlad 
state of the oountry and Govenuuent, causing many x)penings 

• OliM MiMdkiu forncd a dcna-brigMlt. 
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ID civil life, drew off muoh of the intelligeDce that had been 
previouBly iforced into the army for want of a vent elsewhere. 
The winy formed at Boulogne still, however, posseaeed many 
of the ola elements that gave the early Republican armies sufjn 
great moral power ; it possessed also that firmness and steadiness^ 
which it takes many months to give troops. 

^ Formed for a most difficult enterprise (the. invasion of Eng- 
land), trained witii the greatest care and skill, it undoubtedly was 
the finest army the Emperor Napoleon ever commanded. One of 
the changes, perhaps not an improvement, waa the alteration of Aosterlits, 
the old thre-e-Dattauon demi-brigade into a regiment of two bat- Dec. 2, 180$. 
taUona. It was this army that fought the battle of Austerhtz. 
The tactics pf the French during this battle are worthy of notice. 

The allies, Austrians and Russians, resolved to quit their 
position at Olmute and turn the rig^t of the French Army ; they 
marched in five columns, one being entirely composed of the 
reserve cavalry ; the army was covered by an advanced guard 
of three columns under Bagarthion. On the 2nd December the 
French troops were drawn i^ in the following order : on the plain 
between Gu*scikow]tz and Santon, Caffarelh's division, composed 
of the 13th Light, the 17th, 51st, 30th, 61^t, all two-battalion 
regiments, or ten battalions* The division was drawn up in three 
lines ot battalion double-company colunms at deploying distances. 

Suchet's division^ composed of four regiments^ or eight bat- 
talions, was similarly drawn up in two lines. 

The corps of Beruadotte in the centre was drawn up as 
follows : Drouet's division, composed of three three^batt^lion 
regimients ; and Rivaud division, of tiiree- t^ee-battalion regi- 
maiits, wsA drawn up in battalion double-company ooluotfis at 
deploying distances. On the right, St- Hilaire's division in the 
same formation in firont of Puntowitz, Levassus* brigade of 
Le^rand's division was in firont of Kobelnitz. Beyond Giv- 
tchikowitz. waa Vandamme's divisi<Mi. On .the extreme right, 
upon a rising ground and in the ditches in front of Telluits, 
Greneral Legrand's division, the 26th regiment being at SokoL- 
nitz. The batteries €^ttached to eadi ovnmon of inrantiy were 
in the brigade iutervah. The reserve cavalry under Murat was 
behind Lannes' corps, the guard upon the plateau behind Gir- 
schikowitz, drawn up in two lin^ of battalion close oohunns at 
deplo3ang distances, 40 guns being placed in the intervals. The 
cavalry of the guard was in close column of sqmadromk 

Som^ days before the battle the Emperor had ordered a new 
formation for the Infantry. Elach brigade was to have its fia*st 
regiment deploired, the second formed in close column of double 
oompanies on the flanks, the 1st BattaUon of t^e 2nd Regiment 
beyond and in mar of the ri^t of the deployed regiment^ the 
Snd Battalion oa its left (tnde Fig)». S md 4, Plate Yll). If tiie 
division had five i^giments, the fiftb regiment was to be placed 
100 yards in ree^ of tlie oentre. Tbe a^illery in tiie intei*?ab 
between the brigades and. on the flanks* 
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The Emperor Napoleon, writing to Soult and Bemadotte on 
the 26th December, 1805, says : ♦• You wiU, by observing this 
" formation, be able to oppose a line of fire to the enemy, and 
^ yet have close columns ready to attack him if requisite. 

These dispositions are a ftirther instance of the fundamental 
rule in in&ntry fights, that the second Une must not be inde- 
pendent of the first line, of which it is the support and immediate 
stay. The order of linked brigades was thus conformable to 
what history shows as having occurred in every battle. The 
ground on a battle-field is generally so cut up hj obstacles, and 
so formed, that each brigade has usually a distinct object to 
attain. The second line can rarely, if ever support the first line 
without forcing it again into action, for the passage of lines, as 
laid down in books, can rarely, if ever, be carried out. These 
formations are also a condenmation of the svstem of deploying an 
entire division in front line, and an entire division in second une. 

At Austerlite, when the heights of Pratzen were attacked, the 
battalions previously deployed were formed in double company 
columns on the centre. St Hilaire's division, upon which some 
of the hardest fighting fell, was formed at the moment of actual 
contact, as shown in Fi^. 5, Plate VII. 

Upon the Pratzen heights the infantry composing the 4th 
Austro-Uussian column marched in open column of companies left 
in front to follow the 3rd column marching towards Bokolnitz, 
when it suddenly saw Soult and Levasseurs* infietntrY climbing 
quickly up the heights ; the tail of the 3rd column and the whole 
of the 4th column wheeled to the right into line exactlv according 
to Frederick's tactics. Eutusoff, who saw that the Pratzen 
heights were the key of the position, sent to seek assistance firom 
the Prince of Lichtenstein wno sent him four cavalry regiments; 

The French columns did not reply to the fire of the Austro* 
Russian infantrpr, but advanced witn shouldered arms. 

The 10th Light Infantry, paying no regard to the village of 
Pratzen, where me two leacbng battalions of the 4th column were 
posted, pushed straight up the heights. 

It was supported by Thi^bault's brigade, whilst War6 turned 
the village, took the battalions posted there in flank, and 
crowned the heights. Vandamme's division came into line with 
Ward and attacked the Bussian column, which was now formed 
in several lines, its right thrown back on the high ground to* 
wards Kzemowitz, where a considerable force of artillery was 
placed. When lOO paces off, the French deployed, and opened 
a heavy fire from two ranks. But the Austro-Kussians, owing 
to their numerical superiority, held the French in check unm 
the latter advanced with the bayonets and forced the first line 
back on the second. Six battalions, concealed bv a rising 
ground, attacked the left of the division, but were <mven back 
by the 4th and 24th Begiments ; these regiments did not fire a 
shot, but merely used the bayonet. Soult's divisions were 
formed as shown on Fig. 4, Plate VII. 
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Meantime the tail of the 3rd column had formed line. The 
HuBsian regiments, Fanagorisky and Rhynsky, of the 2nd column, 
and the Austrian brigades, Guzczeck and Rottermund, or 20 
battalions, occupying a long line, advanced to surroimd a bat- 
talion of the lOth Light Infantry; they were, however, charged 
by that battalion, supported by the 14th, 36th, and 43rd, and 
driven back. The other battalion of the 10th was driven back 
until supported by Levasseur's brigade. The French then 
remained masters of the heights, and the aUies fell back. 

In the centre, Bernadotte and the guard got on the heights 
without firing a shot. 

Almost the last act of this battle was the destruction by the 
Russian cavalry of the 1st Battalion of the 4th Regpient, which 
ffot into disorder when pressing the Russians. It is a common 
fault of the French infantry to get into confusion during an 
attack, and not to preserve their ranks : from this cause many 
disasters have happened, for the enemy's cavalry coming up 
unexpectedly always takes troops so dispersed at a gi*eat. ad- 
vantage. 

At this period the French Army was at its highest point, 
the old soldiers of the revolution were still in the ranks in con- 
siderable numbers, the officers were well taught and trained in 
the best of all schools, that of successful war. 

On the breaking out of war with Prussia in 1806, the Emperor 
Napoleon foimed Vie flank companies of the various battalions 
into permament battaUons of grenadiers and voltigeurs; the 
battalions of the line were thus reduced to six comj^anies, each 
of which had a normal strength of 100 men, but which actually 
in the field could not have had many more than 80 men. 

At Jena the tactics of Frederick the Great came into actual Jena, I4ih 
contact with those of Napoleon, and although that battle was October, 1806. 
decided by^ circumstances other than the actual fighting, yet 
the formation of the French troops presents some j^oints of 
interest The French troops were usually drawn up in line of 
battalion double company columns at deploying distance, and 
attached in that order, covered by skirmishers. 

Fig. 1, Plate IX., shows the formation and mode of attack of 
Suchefs division, but the tactics at that time used bv the 
French Army are perhaps best shown by a study of the battle 
of Auerstadt, where Marshal Davoust, with his corps alone, de- Auentadt, 
feated the main body of the Prussian Army, about 66,000 men, i4Ak October, 
which, however, attacked him piecemeal, and not all at once. ^^^ 
This battle possesses much that is worthy of study ; it was on 
Ae part of the French, who were greatly out-numbered, for a 
long time a defensive battle, and offers a good illustration of 
Prench formations. 

Believing that the French Army was moving towards Leip- 
zig and Dresden, the main body of the Prussian Army, about 
66,000 men, moved fi-om Weimar towards Naumburg, with the 
view of getting behind tiie Elbe, and obtaining support from 

£ 
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Hbt {ortttm of Magdelitiw. One xviiig of tlie Bormy^ mider the 
Mnce Hokenlohe, was Im to cowr the mor v emc M t^ The f»oe 
tinder ilie Prince Hohenlohe ftraght- tiie- bttttie "ef Jeii% ^ivi^h tin 
ynain body of the Frenoh Amy imdw the Bmpwor NanolMft. 
DaTOQSt'R oorpa, which aliould haree been euppoitedibyBenm- 
dotte, but, for reaeotm which it ie e up et Ooo iMi tonMitieB^ w«» 
net, bad to suatain ihe attack of tiie Praenan Army* 

The main road from Weimar to Naumburg kid tfaitAigli Ife 
village of HagenhaqB e n,creimgtlie8iaal at Kaii»<i>tf 

DavotBt had thnee iufSantry dim ion a » thoae of Qudin, Pliant, 
and Morand. Early on the morning of the I44li Octeber, 1806, 
he croAed the 8aal at KSsen^ and leaving aba^tidion to defend 
the bridge, advanced towards Hasenfaamen, €hidin's dimkni 
leading, covered by cavahy; after a t£gfat carafay «ctio^ 
Bavtmst formed f^ncBn's division, wfaidi eonssted of tiie fiMi, 
85th, lah, 21fit Regiments of the Mne, or eight battalioas^ yfMi 
mx sqnadrons of cavalry, on the nc9<ii of Ihe Wematv Wuwiii 
bnrgroad, which here runs neariv dtie east end w^est- (vufetPSg. 
1, Plate X). 

The 66th Regiment wws plooed in*the viOage, with a strong 
body of skirmishers in some wtxyds in front, tlie 25tii wvuMle- 
ployed into line on its right, the 2lBt also droved, beiiig*in 
second line and the whole of the IStfa R^immrt, that Jato aitff, 
two battalions, was fbrmed in dose colmnn of donMe ^oomipaniee, 
on Ihe extreme right and slightly in rear, so as to eoVer and 
protect the flank of the deployed line. 

Ih this formation liie cuvisicTi was attftcked by the Phujmiii 
infbntry (General Schmettan's diviaon), wfo> were umMc^Io 
make any impression on it; they were then (diarged- byname 
bodies of cavahynnder Binder. The French mettUs attack 
by Venning the 12t.h Regiment into regimental sqfnre, tke 
right battalion of the 2lBt into battaihon sqwn^ on flS'n[|ht 
company, the right battaKon of the 25th into batlalicm «q«iire 
on its left company, the Irft battalions of these regisnMts^ 
partly covered by the wood; still remained inline. Iwe tfttte- 
sian cavalry were beaten back with great less, and' were eh iff ^<ed 
as they retired by the mx squadrons ofOudiii's division which, 
np to this period* bad been Weltered behi»dthe mftmrtry (Kg. 3). 

Meantime Frianfs division came up, aud'was p^i&siitstittie 
right of Gndin's division, which, being AtCB mi pp e i 'k^ d ^Kin the 
right, moved the 12th Regnnentfitmi that flank along^tlie'yesr to 
the south of Hasenbawsen, when it deployed one battalion with 
its right flank on the village, ihe leftflank being covei^ by the 
other battalion in double company column iisady tofenntsqiiare 
BHghtly in rear (ride Pigs. 3 and 4). 

The Prussians still attempted to force the FPsncii curt'of 
Hvsenfaausen, and tried to turn their lefbflanic, wineretlie only 
troops tis yet in position conasted of the two batteliensK)f 4be 
12tii Regiment formed -as above described. 

WartensUen^fi division puefced we41 totbe«onth of Hiisen- 
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haua^i) threatened to turn and take Giidin's and Friant's dirisions 
in rear; at this moment Morand's division, composed of five 
regiments, arrived on the gronnd, it brought, however, only nine 
battalions, one being left at the bridge of Eosen ; it had 12 guns 
and some cavalry. This division advanced in mass of double 
company columns with ihe artillery on its ri^it, the 13th Light 
Infantry leading, followed by the 61st, Slst, 30ih, and 17th 
Regiments of the Line (the latter having but one battalion). 
Arrived near Wartensblen's advanoed troops, Morand threw out 
a great mass of skirmishers, checking Wartensblen's advance, 
and deployed the mass of double company columns into line of 
double company oolumns at deploying intervals with artifl«y 
on the flanks ; in this order the division advanoed a short dis- 
tance {viie iig. 4), thus relieving the left of the 12th Regiment. 
Morland now deployed all his battalions, except die battalion 
of the 17th, on the left, Mid drove back the Prussians by a 
heavy fire (Kg. 5). Tlie Prussians, hoping to destroy the 
French, deployed in single line, and without reserves or Bop- 
ports, formed a mass of some 8,000 cavalry behind Wartens- 
Ibien's division, and charged Morand, who formed his division 
with the exception of the two battalions of the 13th Li|^t 
In&ntry, into an echelon of battalion squares, with the artillery 
at the angles (Fig, 6); On the cavalrr retiring Morand reformed 
his divieaon into line of battalion double company columins, at 
deploying intervals, covered bjr skirmishers, and advanoed (Rg. 
7). The FrussianB were finally defeated and fell back. The 
Proflsians invariably advanced in open column of companies, 
mazching in two or more Unes, and sought to form Ime, by 
ohimging directions to the right or left and wheeling into line ; 
they then attacked in echelons of battaJions in line, but without 
a single ridrmidiker. 

Tlie French marched in mass of double company oolumns at 
dose order, threw out a number of skirmishers to the fixmt, 
who sought to overwhelm the enemy witii fire ; they deployed 
the mass into line of battalion double companj columns at 
deploying intervals, and finalty into line. The advantages of 
these columns, both in rapidity of deployment and also in 
rapidity of forming square to reswt cavalry, are apparent, and 
their combination witii skirmidiers produce imity between fire 
and shock tactics. 

The tactics of the French Army had now estabhahed their 
superiority over the Prussian or linear tactics. But tactics, such 
as nave been described, require for their complete develo]OTnent 
thoroughly trained and weu-educ«tod oflicers in the posinxm of 
company and battalion leaders, thoroughly trained and well- 
disciplined troops, zeal, enthusiasm, skill and activity on the part 
of the individu^.men. 

LoBg warB«ap d]soi{dine, trained men who fall <fi:t)m wounds 
or disease are replaced byimtrained or partially trained recruits, 
officers of experience are kflled or wounded, and their places 

E ^ 
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taken by men of lees experience and intelligence, and the more 
ignorant and nndisciplnied the men are the more must the 
officers exert themselves and consequently the more they suffer. 

These causes began to tell on the French Army, and though 
two great Powers of Europe, — Austria and Prussia, — ^had been 
overturned, yet war was not popular in France, the vast number 
of substitutes purchased deteriorated the morale of the raw 
material composing the armies, and showed that the mass of ihe 
French nation did not desire war. 

The natural result of these things was that the moral valuo 
of the French armies be^an to deteriorate, the supply of men 
competent to command isolated bodies fighting, as ihe small 
French battaUon had hitherto fought, is unfortunately limited. 
It takes years of careful study or practice to make such men, 
and the enormous development of the French armies fighting 
both in Eastern Europe, on We Danube, or in Russia, and at the 
same time supporting a terrible struggle in Spain, enabled men 
to become battalion and company leaders who were entirely 
unfitted for such posts, men who perhaps could move a battalion 
about, but who wanted that nerve and self-confidence that distin- 
^ished those who preceded them. The terrible losses sustained 
m war, and the consequent anticipation of the various classes of 
conscripts, further tended to reduce the value of the Frendi 
aimies by filling them with young boys, whose half-grown 
bodies gave way to hardship and crowded the hospitals. 

Consequent on, and following firom, these changes in the 
composition of the army, changes in tactics took place, changes 
which are worthy of notice. These changes were chiefly the 
concentration of great masses of artillery to crush a poiidon of 
the enemy's troops in position, the advance of heavy columns 
composed of entire divisions formed in mass of battalion columns. 
Such formations were chiefly adopted to keep the troops under 
the eye and control of superior officers, and partly to produce 
that feeling of confidence which the thronging together of 
masses of men in such columns is supposed to give. 

One of the first instances of the use of these heavy columns, 
was Eylau, and the battle of Eylau followed not only the two 
campaigns of AusterUtz and Jena, but the terrible hardships 
the French Army endured after its hasty march across Central 
Europe to Poland. The difficulties of feeding the army and 
looking after the sick and wounded had been much increased by 
the enormous distance firom France and the severity of the 
climate. On this point-, Napoleon, writing to Joseph at Naples, 
gives an account of his army as follows : — 

" The officers of the Staff have not undressed for two months, many not for 
four months. I, myself, have not taken off my boots for a fortnight We are 
in the midst c^ snow and mud, without wine, brandy, or cn^ad. We 
haye nothing but potatoes to eat ; we make k>nff marches and ooimter- 
maj*ches, without anything being jpleasant; we have to fight with the 
bayonet under a tremendous fire of grape ; the wounded have then to be 
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carried back 150 miles on open aleijjfhs. We make irar with all its vigour, 
bat with all its horrors. In the midst of such great hardships everyone is 
more or less sick." 

DaToust's corps numbered only 15,000 men ; Soult's, which 
had been the sti'ongest, was reduced by dysentery and fever, to 
16,000; that of Angereau, weakened by a great number of 
stragglers and marauders, who had dispersed to seek food, was 
only 7,000 strong. 

At the battle of Eylau, Napoleon formed the whole of the Eylan, 
Artillery, including that of the guard, in front of the general 8th Fob.,iaa7. 
line of battle and after a heavy fire, Davoust's Corps on the 
right and Angereau's Corps in the centre, were ordered to 
advance. The latter formed each of the two divisions compos- ' 
ing his corps in mass of close columns, and attempted to advance 
imder a heavy fire from the Russian Artillerv; his column 
suffered terril>ly from the fire, and being charged by the 
Russian Cavalry, it was destroyed, losing nearly 5,000 men. 

After the peace of Tilsit, the Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
armies gave up the formation of troops in line, and formed their 
troops on the French model. 

The battles of Esslmg and Wagram are very remarkable. 
They show how from the deterioration of the French Army, and 
the introduction of large bodies of allied troops, who were by no 
means eager for French success, and who in many cases were a 
very inferior class of soldier. Napoleon was compelled to alter 
the whole of his tactics, and adapt them to the raw and motley 
force he commanded. 

At Essling, Napoleon, wishing to break the Austrian centre, 
which was composed of the Hohenzollem Corps of 22 battalions, 
formed in two lines of battalions in close columns at deploying 
intervals, ordered Lannes to advance with Gudinot's three 
divisions on Breitenlee. The advance was made in an echelon EMling, zut- 
of divisions, each division being formed in mass of regimental 22nd May, 
close columns.* When the French had to retreat the divisions ^®^* 
commanded bv Tharreau and ClaparMe suffered terribly from 
the Austrian nre, because, when retreating, the Generals were 
afraid to deploy such raw troops ; formed in these dense masses 
entire companies were swept away by the Austrian fire. These 
divisions were composed of 16 battahons and were respectively 
6,000 and 7,000 strong, or the battalions were about 400 men. 
Compelled to retire into the Island of Lobau by the breaking of 
the oridges over the Danube, which prevented ammunition 
coming over, the French army received large reinforcements and 
supplies, and throwing seven bridges over the branch of the 
Danube which separated them from the left bank, crossed and 
turned the whole of the works erected by the Austrians between 
the villages of Aspem and Essling. The battle of Wagram is 7?^^^'^ 
remarkable in many points of view, especially as marking the ^"^' ^^^' 

* Xha Reginieiit consisted of three Battalions at this period. 
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deoadmee of Francb tactios, and also tlie cane of tiuit de-- 
(»dence. It is farther remarkable for the many manoeuvres 
executed under fire, and also for the influence that the General- 
iu'iCihief exercised over every portion of aveiylacge qihere of 
operations ; it is abo remarkable not only for ao enormovs con- 
centration of artillery fire, but also, what is by no moansso well 
known, a great dispersion of guns. Napoleon observing that 
each regiment, then three battaHons, requii*ed a coBstderable 
number of horses and wagons, ordered ^ims to be abo sup- 
plied* Thus each regiment reallv equmdetrt to a Bittish 
brigade, had a small battery of axtiUeiy atteehed to it.^ 

AHkough this curious return to battalion guiui was nevw 
conqdetdyoarried out in Ihe French Anny, it w«s, however, to 
a oonskinG^e extent at the battle now under eooaidecation. 
StbJnlj. As the Itench Army issiml from the small loop of the 

Danube wheas^ it had been formed in the cleaest order, after the 
passage, it de]^oyod across the Marohfeldt Plain, each corps 
being formed m two lines of regiments in mass of battalion 
coUxmns at de^oyine intervals — (that is, there was space be- 
tween the regimental columns to deploy into line of contiguocB 
battaiiiin oehmms, not for the battalions to deploy into line), 
with Arttlfeny in the intervala After the Frcaich Army had 
taten up its'paeitiffli' an attempt was made to force ihe passage 
of thfi little river Bnsbach. The Austrian^ opposed this attack 
iniUne of bsitldBon ocdumns at deploying distance,. covered by a 

* The following is the ImperiAl Decree ordering this furuifcik^ n : — 

" JftrOwr Imperial Camp, SckoSnhr$m, 9ik Jtmmary, 180S. 

" Ifspoleon, Bmperor of the French, King of Italy, Protector of tiie Confederation 
ef the BMne^ We hare decreed and We do decree at foUowt : — 

" Article 1. — SaeH reginent of infantry of ther line or light infantry will have 2 
guBf^ a or 4-pe«ider%«t4Mbed to it, 8 aimnnnition wagons, aHM. forge, 1 aathtdanee 
wagon, 1 officers' waeon. Theae 8 carriages will, on the line of march, moTo with 
the hattaJion whoe me eag^e of the regiment is. 

''Artide 2-.— There wfll he fmther attached to each hattaiKon 1 small-srm 
aanranitien wagon oadl pronpision wagon, which for four battalions will be 8 wagon. 

*' Article 3. — These 16 carnages wiU be looked after, horsed, and driron by 
a company of Eegimental Artillery. This company wiU be conmianded by a 
Liedtenant, a Sub-IieotenaDt, S Sei3eant«, and 3 Corporals, and wQl be divided into 
8 aqnadsi 

'' The 1st squad will eoraisiof 1 Serjeant, 1 Corporal, 20 Ghmners, and 2 AjbM- 
fleers. The Corpond will perform the duties of Storekeeper, and will hare the key 
of the wagons ; he will be chiefly charged with the consumption of the ammnnition. 

" The 2od sqnad will be oompoMd of 1 Serjeant, 1 Corpotal, and 20 train 
soldiaw, w^KMa duty it will be to horse the 8 wagons which move with tiie battalieii 
canying the eagle. 

" ^e 8rd squad wiU' be the same as the 2nd squad, and will horse the 8 other 
wagaas, the Lienteaani will cenmiand the whole, but eepeeially the ArtiUery--the 
St^Lieatenant' will hare tpecial ciiarge of the train. Both theae oAoers will be 
mounted^ 
,., ^ "Article 4. — Our War Minister will fix the amount to be granted for outfit, 

repair, and oainteBanee of the wagons. 

" ArtioiaS^-^Oiir War Hiaiiter and Our Hisieter of Finanee nte charged with 
the execution of this Decree. It will be sent to Omr Chief of the Staff, who will 
order its execution fox all the battalions composing the army. 

••^Napolioh." 
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cloud of skirmBilierB in firont. The French attempted to advance 
in mass of Divisional oohimns. The Divino9» of General Dums, 
Grenier, and La Maraue, which attacked' ihe Austrian position, 
heing so fbrmed. Tnese columns got into confusion at the 
passage of the Rusbaeh, which flows along the foot of the pla- 
teau of Wagram, fired into one another and were forced to fall 
back. 

The following day, the Anstrians attempted to advance 6th July. 
between the Frendi left and^the Danube, so as to cut them off 
from tiieir bridges, Boudet^s Division of Massena's corps had 
been left at Bssnng to cover this point, the other three divisions 
were in line' of battalions at deploying intervala extending from 
the river towards Aderklau in the centre, where Bemadotte's 
corps was posted. 

The Austrians, holding ttie plateau of Wagram as a pivot, 
and wheeling their right forward, drove Bemadotte back, and 
advanced' in great force on the left. 

Napoleon, whose whole pltm y^9» to crush the Austi-ian left, 
before the Archduke John, who was hourly expected with 
large reinforcements, could come up, directed Davoust's and 
Oudinofs corps to cross the Buabach, push in between the 
Austrian' reinforcements on the march and the Austrian left, and - 
ascend the plateau. Finding, however, that the Austrians were 
making great progress on his left, and that Boudet's Division was • 
hard pressed hear Aspem, he directed the whole of Massena's 
corps, ihen in line of oattaKon columns at deploying intervals, 
to wheel into mass of columns, and take ground to its left and 
support Boudet, covering the movement by cavalry (vide Fig. 2, 
Plate IX). 

This movement left a large gap in the centre of the French 
line w^hich was filled first witti cavalry, who checked the 
Austrian advance, then with the 80 guns of the guard, com- 
posed of four horse and six field batteries, and subsequently 
with 40 more guns drawn from the adjacent corps ; these guns 
came up in columns of batteries and deployed into line, filling 
up the great gap formed by Hassena's movement to the left, 
rader cover ot the fire from these guns, Napoleon formed Mac- 
donald*s corps into a column as follows (vide Fig. 3, Plate IX) : — 
He de]^oyed 8 battaUons into line one behind the other at short 
distances, 1*3 other battaKons were foimed in mass of columns 
on the wings with cavalry closing the hollow square so formed : 
in this order, this extraordinary column advanced, and pene- 
trated the Austrian centre, although suffering terrible losses. 

While this attack was being made on the centre the turning 
movement made by Davoust and Oudinot on the Austrian left 
was successful. It is curious to observe the various formations 
of the French divisiojial Generals, who were the same who had 
fought at Auerstadt. Friant advanced with his regiments in line 
of conti^ous battalion columns, Morand in two lines of bat- 
talion columns at deploying intervals. Gudin advanced with 
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his first brigade in mass of regimenfal columns, his second 
brigade in line of battalion columns. Puthod attacked in two 
masses of brigade columns. 

The Austnans, who were formed in one line of battalions at 
deploying intervals, retired hj alternate battalions. 

General Oudinot*s corps was formed in three lines, each line 
being composed of a division, and eadi division being formed in 
line of battalion columns at deplopring intervals. 

The deployment of the baUahons forming the head of Mao- 
donald's column was very peculiar, and it is difficult to see 
what advantage was gained by this kind of formation. Troops 
belonging to different battalions and different regiments were 
placed close behind one another, and formed a dense mass^ 
which must have got into confusion — ^men of all battaUons 
mixed up with one another — ^bef(»re it had gone very far. 
Further, the deployment of the battalions must have rendered 
the power of command of each regimental and battaUon offioer 
so much the less. Why the battimons were not formed in line 
of contiguous columns it is ver^ difficult to say. 

Similarly, Oudinot*s formation of each division in line of 
columns behind the other offers the objection that in a short 
time men of the various divisions got mixed together, which 
would not be the case if each division had been formed in two 
lines of columns. 

It is, however, of more especial importance to notice how the 
French formations had all become deeper, less dependence being 
placed on the individual intelligence and firmness of the soldier. 
Morand, Friant, and Gudin were men who had tried and knew 
the value of the old formation. The connection that must exist 
between the individual capacity of soldiers, their military train- 
ing, and the tactical formation in which bodies of soldiers fight, 
is clearly shown by a comparison of the method of fighting 
adopted by Davoust's con>s at Auerstadt and Wagram. 

The Austrian Army had completely given up the linear 
tactics of Frederick the Great, ana had adopted the old French 
tactics of battalion columns at deploying intervals covered by 
skirmishers. The quality of the French troops had much fallen 
off since Austerlitz and Jena ; Napoleon himself said in com- 
paring the Austerlitz Army with that of Wagram, that he could 
risk manoeuvres with the former which he dare not try with the 
latter. In the subsequent advance in pursuit of the Austrians, 
in many regiments the killed and wounded amounted to 500» 
while the missing men, that is the maurauders, were upwarda 
of 1,000, three-fourths of the men falling out to pillage. That 
Napoleon could obtain such results with such an army, larger 
no doubt, but far inferior to former armies he commanded, i& 
surprising. 

The attack of a position in a mass of brigade or divisional 
columns of eight or sixteen battalions, one behind the other,, 
against troops occupying a position, whether those troops are 
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deployed or in battalion columns, tends to produce the same 
results a£( those that followed Soubise's movement at Rossbach. 
Forming troops for an attack on an enem^ in position, in such a 
manner appears, almost tantamount to wiHullj exposing a flank 
perpendicularly to an enemy. 

• The formation of the great battery of the centre, and the 
introduction of regimental guns, conjoined with heavy columns, 
marks an era in French tactics. It being an attempt to trust to 
the fire of artilleiy alone, to demoralize and shake the enemy, 
and use the infantry merely to advance and occupy their 
position. Such tactics are those that a leader, having a raw, 
undisciplined army composed of various nations, would adopt, 
trusting to the accuracy of the fire of his artillery, and the 
gallantry of certain speciaUy selected regiments who might be 
placed to lead the long columns. The adoption by the Austrians 
of the formation of battalion double company columns at 
deploying intervals marks the abandonment by the German 
Powers of the linear tactics of Frederick the Great. 

Prior to the Russian Campaign, the French regiments* were 
increased to four and five battauons, and the formations during 
that campaign were more in consonance with the old Frencn 
tactics than they had been at Wagntm. In the advance on 
Moscow, Davoust, who occupied Mogilew on Bagarthion's line I812 
of retreat, drew up his corps as follows : — The 85th deployed 
into line with four battalions behind the bridge of Saltanowka, 
the 108tb, composed of five battalions, formed in rear in line of 
columns at deploying intervals, with the 61st in echelon, on the 
right: in this formation, the French resisted and drove back 
the Russians, who advanced in heavy brigade columns. 

At Moskowa, the French Army was formed in two lines, 
each division having one brigade in the first line, one in the 
second. The attack on the great redoubt was made in two lines 
of battalion columns at deploying intervals. 

After the retreat from Kussia, Prussia declared war against 
France. During the interval that succeeded the battle of Jena, 
the Prussians had abandoned the linear tactics. The King of 
Prussia, in an order to his army, writes as follows — 

Oar enemy uses his infantry to dela^ and sustain the fight as long 
as poflsible ; he occupies villa^^ woods, nouses, and hides himself behind 
hollows in the ground and in ditches. He causes us much loss with 
few men ; when we advance against him with lai^ bodies, then he rein- 
f<nt)es his troops with fresh men, and if we have no fresh troops to send 
to the front we have to retire. We must therefore follow the example 
set by the enemy ; we must husband our fire, feed the battle with fresh 
troops until the decisive moment arrives when we can make our chief 
attadc / . 

On account of the great number of volunteers who are armed with rifles, 
skirmishers must be largely increased ; the advantage these rifles possess is, 
they have a greater range and are more accurate. The duty of the Volunteer 

* The French regiments pretervod their regimental Artillery, two guns per 
regiment. 
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flo snaedM tokM|yt)ie eaeiBy mt sodi m ditUnee that the rifle ire riuil~%e 
effJBCthrey — d the — ntth^bew fire unfftetiTe. To tend' fanned *' 



to attack a riUage ooeapicd l^ aa «iiMa7, wilh the baTOset, ia toJoee^ne ol 
the advantagea of riflee ; men ao annecl muet be poeted in wooda or placed 
in ddPenfdve podtione. 

Thece woords are Yery nmaricable, m fbieahadowiag the 
direotioix whaoh taotics of the prefMiit dmj acre taking. 

The hfttred of Frenoh mle produced tke same reMilta in 
Proaaia that the vevolution had done in Fsanee^ it inereaaed 
largely the amount of intelligence in tiie raniBiy or, in otii»r 
words, raiaed the moral vafaie of the army* 

Prior to thia period, the Pmaaiana always advanced witib 
deployed battaliaaa occupying two longfaMa; after this period, 
1813, they broke their linea up into brigadea, aotmg iadapen* 
dently for one common ol^ct, and attacked in battalion oolumaa. 
At Lutaen the French were generally formed in regimental 
c(dumns, and oecasionally in brigade eohimna. 

At Bautzen, Ney'a corpa, whioh made a long turning mo^Fe- 
mant, adTaneed in eolnmna of diTision& 1^ French* ooxps in 
front of the alliea were in two linea of battalion eolmnna at 
deploying intervals* 

At Leipsac, Napoleon directed all the French battaUona to 
be formed two deep instead of three deep, giving as his reaaon 
that thia wotdd. largely inarsaae the front of fire. Such changes^ 
however, on the ewe o( a great battle cuce to be deprecated 

In 1814t daring the straggle in Fiance, the French almoat 
always fonght wim battidion columns at deploying intarvalsy 
covered l^ skhanieiiers. 

In Spain, whenever the French and English came into con- 
tact, and 1^0 at Waterloo, the deployed line met and« invariably 
overcame the heavy columns of the French infantry. Hhe 
tactics adopted by the EngUsa were perfectly natural, and 
invariably succeeded ; selecting a good position, they wiliidraw 
their infantry, denloyed a littife behind ihe crest, covered tiie 
front with sWrmiaiiera, and waited the attack. The French ad- 
vanced to the attack in mass of colimms, sometimes a whole divi- 
sion so formed, each company three deep, and company bdnnd 
company; these columns, covered by skirmishers, advanced, 
suffering severely from the English artilleiy ; as they came near 
the infantry line, the latter fired into them, the fiank companies 
lapped round the flanks of the columns, charged them in front 
and on botii flanks, and invariably beat them back. The battle 
of Busaco is an admfrable instance of these tactics (Plate XI). 

Napier. Cnwrford, in a happy »ood for oommand, made maaterly dispositiens. 

The table land between him and the convent was auffidently soooped to 
conceal l^e 49rd and 52nd Begfimeiits drtewn up in line ; and a quarter of 
a mile behind them, on higher groimd and oloae to the convent, tl^ Ctennan 
infantry appeared to be the only solid line of resistance on this part of the 
position. In front of the British re^^ents some rocks overhanging the 
descent famished natural embrasnres, m which Ross's guns were placed, and 
beyond them the Biflemen and CaQadores were placed as skirmishers, covering 
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the slope of the motmt&in. While it was still dark a slragatiBg musketzy fire - 
was h&Bord in the deep valley, and when the light hroke, three heavy masBee, 
detadied'from the 6th Corps^ were seen to enter the wood below aad throw 
forward a profusicn of skinnu^rs. One of tlMm^ imder (Jeneral Marcfaand, 
emergiDg nrom^Uie dark ohasm aad-foUowing the snin road,^ seemad intent to 
torn the right of the li^it Division ; a seoond, nnder Loison^ made straight np 
the face of the mountain against the front ; the third remained in reserve, 
Simon's BrigaMle, landing Loison's sttadc, ascoided with a wonderful alacrity, 
and though the light troops plied it nneeastngly with musketry, and the 
artiUery ffiP^ii throwgh it from the Sawb to the krt section, its order wnr nevM* 
diBtnrlied nor its speed in the least abated. Bosa*s guns wears worited with 
incredible quickness, yet the ran^ was palpably contracted every round. The 
enemas shot came sin^in^ up m a warper key ; the Eqglish skirmishers, 
brsatUees and benrmed with powder, msned over the edge of he ascent, the 
artillery drewba£, jhokI the viotorknis ciies of the Fraidi were heard within 
a few yards of the summit. 

Crawford, standing alone on one of the rocks, had been intently watching 
the progres s of the attack, and now with a shrill tone ordered the two 
regiments in reserve to duove. The next moment a horrid shout startled the 
Franch' cchmm and 1,800 &itash bayonets went sparkling over the brow of 
the hilL Yet so brave, so hardy,* were the leading French, that each man of ' 
the first section raised his musket and two officers and ten men fell before them 
— not a Frenchman had missed his mark, th^ could do no more. The head 
of the column was violentiy thrown back on the rear, both flanks were over- 
lapped at thesame moment br the Englirfi wings^ then terrible disdiarges at 
five yards titietaice shattered the waving mass, and a long track of broken arms 
and bleeding carcasses marked the line of ffight. 

The battle of Albuera affords a still more remarkable instance 
orhow helpless a column of great size is when attacked by 
steady infstntry in line. At the crisis of the battle the Divisions 
of Generals Girard and Darricui were in mass of close columns 
of doable companies, that is to say, the whole of these two 
Divisions stood right in fronts one behind the other, showing a 
front only of two companies. They ascended the hill in Qiis 
formation, and fought in this order, covered by nmnerous 
skirmisherB. The foe of the English lines, three battalions 
deployed, threw these great masses into disorder, the ranks got 
broken and mixed, and they became a mob, and when an 
attempt was made to deploy them they were completelv out of 
hand. The reserve sent to support them only added, to the 
confrimon. 

It will be observed that at Albuera the English attacked a 
mass of columns on a hill ; at Busaco the Eln^lish wei-e in line 
on a hill and were attacked hj a column commg up the hill. 

At Salamanca, the 3rd, Pakenham's Division, sent to attack 
Thomier's Division (which was moving in columns to outflank 
the English army in columns), advanced in quarter distance 
columns, deployed, and attacking in line the head of the French 
Division, overlapped it on both flanks, and drove it back in 
conftision. 

At Waterloo almost the same thing occurred. The French, 

' xmder Ney, attacked the English left, the whole of Key's Corps 

being formed in four masses of columns of double companies. 

In this formation they attacked the English, these four great 
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columns advancing in echelon, preceded by a number of 
skirmiehers. The Diviaional Artillery limbered up and followed 
the Divisions after they had passed the guns. The fire of the 
English inflicted great losses on the heavy columns, the bat- 
talions in rear being useless to support the front. The head of 
the 3rd echelon charged by the 42nd and 92nd in line, shaken 
by fire, and unable to deploy, was broken, and the English 
davalry completed the defeat of the whole mass. '' The columna 
were rar too few, they were formed in deep masses, which are 
always difficult to deploy under fire, when all manoeuvres are 
difficult, and when, if order be preserved, it is fortunate." 

The Imperial Guard attackea in precisely the same formation, 
and wit]i sunilar results, on the right of the English line. 

Upon this subject General Jomini remarks : — 

Jomini. In discassion on these subjects I remark a fatal tendency in the dearest 

minds to reduce every system of war to absolute forms, and to cast in tlie 
same mould all the tactical formations a Greneral may arrange, without taking 
into consideration localities^ moral drcumstanoes, national characteristics, or 
the abilities of the commanders. 

I propose to use lines of small columns, espedaUy in the attack. I neyer 
intended to make it an exclusive system especially for the defence. 

The Archduke Charles told me that such small columns resisted admirably 
the furious charses of the French Cuirassiers under General d'Espagne. 

At the Batue of Wagram the greater part of the Austrian army was so 
formed. Wellington, in 1823, told me that he was convinced the manner of 
the attack of the French upon him in column, more or less deep, was very 
dangerous against a solid, well-armed in^intry, having confidence in its fii^ 
and well supported by i^iiUery and cavalry. I observed that these deep 
columns were very different from the small columns I proposed, a formation 
which ensured in the attack — steadiness, force, and mobikty, while deep masBes 
are much more exposed to the ravages of artillery, and afford no greater 
mobility than a deployed line. 

I asked the Duke of Wellington if he had not formed the foreign troops 
under his command in columns at Waterioo. He said, ** Yes, because I could 
not depend upon them as well as upon the En^^lish.*' 

I said, " This admission proves that you think a line so formed firmer, than 
a deployed line." He replied, "They are certainly good also ; but their use 
lunst depend on the ground and the spirit of the troops. A General cannot 
act in the same way always." 

Napoleon, i^ 1813, ordered his infantry to be formed in column of double 
companies two deepu 

The Duke of Wellington admitted that the French columns at Waterioo^ 
particularly those of the right wing, were not small battalion columns, but 
enormous masses of columns. The Prussians say that Key's four divisions 
were formed in four columns extending from La Haye Sainte to Papelotte. I 
was not present, but several officers nave assured me that at one time the 
troop were formed in columns, each column composed of an entire division, 
the battalions being deployed one behind the other at six paces interval* 

I conclude — 

Ist That Wellington's system was certainly good for the defensive. 

2nd. That the s^tem of one battalion deployed and one in double 
company columns on each flank is as good for the offensive as for 
the defensive as used by Napoleon at the Tagiiamento. 

3rd. That t^e most skilful tactician would experience great difficulty in 
marching forty or fifty deployed battahons in two or three ranks 
over an interval of twelve to fifteen hundred yards, preserving 

* Thii differs from the French aooounts. 
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sufficient order to attack an enemy in position with any chance of 
success, the front all the while being played on by artilleiy and 
muskeUy. 

I have never seen an3rthing of the kind, and I regard it as impossible, and 
am convinced that such a line could not advance to the attack in sufficiently 
good order to have the force requisite for success. 

It has been pointed out how, after the campaign of Austerlitz, 
the AnstrianB adopted the formation of double company battalion 
columns, and how, after the retreat Irom Russia, the Pinissians 
adopted the same formation. 

The battaUons were at that time usually weak, from 500 to 
600 men, formed in eight companies. 

Subsequent to the Waterloo campaign, the Prussian Army- 
adopted a battalion of 500 men on a peace footing, having the 
power to draw 500 men from the Landwehr to complete the 
battalion in case of war. 

With the view of economising the cost of the army as much 
as possible, this peace battalion was formed into four companies, 
so that in war time each company was 250 men, or really a 
small battalion ; thus the Prussian company column followed as 
a natural consequence of the small battalion double company 
column introduced during the revolutionary wars, and subse- 
quently so often used with success. It was not originally a 
formation devised for tactical purposes, but one that arose partly 
from economical reasons, and partly fit)m the old weak battalion 
column. 

When rifles began to take the place of smooth-bore arms, 
many proposals were made for alterm^ tactical foimations, and 
the effect of these weapons was much discussed. It became 
apparent that infantry fire had become of much more importance 
than formerly, and that as the value of fire increased, so the 
formation of troops must be altered, to give a greater develop- 
ment of fire than formerly on the one hand, and greater protec- 
tion to the men when advancing on the other. 

The first battle after the introduction of rifles was the Alma, 
there the British troops were, with the exception of the 4th 
Division, armed with nfles, the French had certain picked corps 
so armed, and the Russians had very few rifles. 

At the Alma the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and light divisions advanced 
in mass of bri^de columns (vide Plates All and XIIa^ from the 
centre of divisions, the right bri^de of each division being 
left in fi*ont, the left brigade right m firont ; consequently, when 
the divisions were ordered to deploy, each brigade deployed 
outwards on the two centre or leading companies. The 
deployment took place at a distance of about one mile, or 1,700 
yards from the Russian battery of 18 guns. 

The advance in line was made on ground covered with 
vineyards, across a river with steep bai^s, and on the right 
through a burning village, the advance being covered by a por- 
tion of the 2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade as skirmishers. 
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The distance between the oohnmui of tiie light and 2nd 
divinons had be^i over^esthnated, and when the deployment 
took place the 95th Begiment was obliged to form m aecond 
hne. The first line, therefore, oonusteid of 11 battalions,. de- 
oloyed with one doubled behind. Tha Stfoond line of six 
battalions deployed in line, and six more slightly in echekm on 
the right rear ; an entire (fivision, the 4tii, bemg in reeenre. 

In this order the army advanced, l^e Russians appear to 
have bemi formed in heavy regimental columns of tiffee and 
four battalions, 

A reference to the sketch wiD show the nainre of the move- 
ments. It will be seen that the 9Sth ^t split in two, a portion 
attacking the main b8tter;)r with the rijght CMigade of the Ught 
division, a {»rt rejoining its proper brigade, me 2nd brigade of 
the 2nd division. 

To pass through the village of Bourfiouk, the Iftt farieade of 
tiie 2na division had to get into a column formation^ ana cross- 
ing the rrv«r were reformed in mass of quarter-distance cohmms, 
they then formed line obliquely to tiie lluBsian firont. 

The 2nd brigade of the 2nd division also wheeled into open 
column and took ground to its right, marching up a ravine on 
the advance of the Ist division. 

The heavy columns of theltossianB advsoioed and attempted 
to drive back-the Guards and Hi^hlandimgade, but were unaUe 
to do so, one column being mu(£ maltreated by being fired into 
in front by the Scots Fusilier Guards, and in.fiank by a portion 
of the Gi*enadie]:iB thrown back for that purpose. 

But little use seems to have been made of skirKiidiere, tiie 
Russians seem to have trusted to their powerful artillery "fire 
and the weight of their masave columns, and not to have used 
their infentry^e to any great extent. 

It will be observed that each of the Enj^Hsh lines consisted 
of two entire divisions deployed, or each hne was about 2,40O 

?irds in length, each division occupying about 1,200 yards, 
o cover this front with skrrmishers there was oieb battanon of 
the Rifle Brigade. The troops in the first line were not under 
the same command as those in the second line, and each Geneial 
of Division had a considerable length of line to supervise. The 
skirmishing line, first line, and supports^, thus formed perfectly 
distinct bodies. 



Moltke. ^ ^'^ ytea»tsQitmaa^hKfe never Ueea MtibmMiy op yowid t* ttMB«Kaijpt in 

(XraoBlated ^^ Oriaiea. At the Alaa the KmimniWj ootmffyn^A ^iniy i\ i feiaw ▼ ghposifipn, 
bj Crawford.) ^ad fomied all their battalions ,iBto dtep colnauiB of attaek. The Eogiish 
adopted that Hne formation in Tehich they had fought in the Peninswla, and 
in which they had withstood the ^back of Ney's vetenan colamna at Watcarloo. 
They now employed the^sane syttcn on the oiS ti uar r^ >aadeKperieaced afl its 
adraatMM and diiadTantagea. Owiag to the want of paitim tfaagr found 
great dnlculfy;in simply maku^ a forward siatch of aboota mik, sad then 
required several hours to deploy into two lines,- the necessai^ npace haying 
been under estimated by nearly 1,000 yaitis. The front of the first line 
extoided two mdes, and it was bctt two deepb 
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In ibis formation they had to cross a riyer with steep banks and to ascend ' 
a rocky slope in dose proximity to a burning village, and among enclosed 
vineyards. Opposed to the Enfflish stood at least two-thirds of the Russian 
force ; so soon as the iirst line had ascended the omxwite bank the 2nd and 
light divisions formed an irregular efaauix)! skirmishers in which the men of 
not only different companies, mit even of different regiments, got so mixed up 
together that it became no longer peesible to fire volleys, or to make any 
regular movements. 

The Russians felt confidents breaking this line at any point with their 
massive and powerful columns, but here "the same thing occurred, as later on 
m the advance of t^e 1st division, and the same results were obtained 
efwjfiiheie 

Hm BnniMMi ^tiMmy^ienmi, mlo ocihiiMii coai^MMed «f 8«v«m1 baMaUouB 
one b^iind ih» otbnr^ adtaneed wttkaresokite and imsosuig beMUig,but 
without firing, and the thin, weak-looking line of the fii^^iish held its ground 
and ditected'its firing on the dense mass at a range at which bullets could not 
fidlitO'^alDeefleet 

Betoe tlKy^covdd oofoe to close qvavters or dqcdey, maa to 4Miv«r their 
jemix &ee, the attaeku^g eofaunns halted and a few badly-^dnad shots-were fired 
froHi.the centre of the leading battalion, which, <^ course, was the only ene 
that could b& emploved. 

Most of the ouieots, some of whom were or tbe fai^lisiil rank, had ^fsUen^ 
tat siffi for a short- time thet3olumBasleod fina ; ^soom, he«NmRsr, sttesi ita^rall- 
like appearanoe, andy.beeoBi^g more of tbe form of j» ii y mdar oi— d^ at 
length gave way slowly and unwillin^y, and with a iMt>portion^y great loss. 

On tills occasion, aocox^ding to the aeoocmt of AMtsdftnff; th« Vtadimir 
Begimeuft lost 4d ofllcers and 1,300 men, but Uns is probably an e xagg e ia ted^ 

In these ever-Tecurrii^ enoooDfteFs of cokmm ^ftonst line the Russians 
)oet in barely three hours :5,700 men, or neariy one-finh of thoir whole force. 
Hie ISngliBh, advancing in line, and keeping up liieir fire, twice bira^ into the 
prindn^intr^ichment of the Russians, which was ddFeuded by 10 sum. 

lileir total loss did not amount to 2,000 men, and, as the lees of toe French 
must have been "very tnudi less, this part of the engagement ooet the Russians 
at teast twice as much as it did their opponents, ana mi^nly decided the battle. 
All actual hand-to^hand-fi^ occured at Inkennann, when thaannsesity-was 
at its Idlest; on this occasion a thick fog greatfly faedftated tiie near 
approach of the Russian columns, and enabled them to smyise t^iar enemy. 
Xetaimre i«gtt&,.tbi!ytkbDst that they siiffiBred^aennMM kssesifroaa Ite fire of 
thft latter. 

From these experiences, we infer that now^as heretofore^ the column 
fdrmation afftnrds the best means of handling troops, bothin jsn tMxuik and' in 
-anactual fight 

Mtiioagh the fife of actiUery at kac raogas loraes a ^ i — ttttean 
ea(dv'defiAQyneRt> yot itdoea^not pveveat.the sfq^veach ol a line of columns so 
small as to be able frequently to obtain cover from the inequalities of the 
ground, and to advance with great rapidity. 

On likeother hand, timt poHden of an-army which isto sosMn tiMrittne- 
diMt^vtlaak of an enemy should receive ttatattaek in line, for liiesBDoois of 
^ftiotdeleiice depeodsiOD the ^fire of the deplcgred battridriM. and it is only by 
. f idhr eai^ploying. the fire that the possibilil^ at la^ aiisesoi deddipg the issue 
wim the ^bayonet. Our ^tem of oempany columns, and the instruction 
given in our schools of mudketry, are adapted to meet all t^iese conthigenetes. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



Infantry Tactios. 

When what is meant by the word a " battle,'* between armies 

Erovided with the weapons now used, is considered, it cannot 
e denied that powerful influences must be brought to bear on 
men to get them to face the dangers that have to be encountered. 
The animal instinct of self-preservation is strong in men as 
it is in other animals, and his superior knowledge and intellect 
point out dangers more clearly to him, and it is by appealing 
to moral fSeu^ulties only, that men can be induced to meet the 
dangers that they must face in war. Thus the very intellect 
whidi gives man a clearej: knowledge of approaching dangers 
than other animals, is that which enables nim to meet and 
grapple with those dangers as no other animal can. 

Oratain Msj. ^® '^ho oonBiden that our men are all heroes because they are derived 

l^totical retro* from a brave class is Tenr considerably mistaken. If only all soldiers of their own 
speot. accord would simply do their duty in battle, an army would be perfectly 

(Trratlated invincible, and would not require any tactical instruction at all 
bj Ouny.) But man has in his composition a natural desire of self-preservation, an 

egotism and indolence united with many sensual desires, but at the same time 
capable of bein^ developed into higher qualities. 

Who woukL ever maintain timt death was indifferent to him t for in the 
tumult of battle danger is not so much despised as foi^gotten or ignored. The 
less the powers of the mind have attained to this freedom oi development ol 
its spiritual powers, so much the more will its sense hold sway. The man of 
the people who is accustomed to rouffh or dangerous work has rather deadened 
this sense by custom than oonquerea it. 

Thus in war we often find the most extraordinary instances 
of the victory of small bodies of men over large forces, produced 




_ _ physical 

and disciplined. There are many different motives whidi tend 
to produce the moral power that enables men to overcome the 
natural instinct of self-preservation ; feelings of duty, fanaticism, 
enthusiasm for some object or some leader, love of country, 
pride, with perhaps even more sordid motives, as desire for 
promotion, self-interest, love of plunder, or even, perhaps, in 
rare instances, love of actual bloodshed. 

These passions, working in different proportions in different 
men's minos, produce that feeling which is termed btavery* 

And men with these passions excited and influenced by 
feelings of discipline or obedience to a superior, become 
formidable troops. 

jjf^pi^. The possession of Badajot had become a point of personal honour with 

the soldiers of each nation, but the desire of glory with the British was dadwd 
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by hatred of the citizens on an old grudge ; and recent toil and hardship, with 
much spilling of blood, had made many incredibly savage, for these things 
render the noble-minded, indeed, averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar 
^irit Numbers also, like Caesar's Centurion, who could not forget the 
plunder of Avaricum, were heated with the recollection of Ciudad Kodrigo 
and thirsted for spoiL Thus every spirit found a cause of excitement, the 
wondrous power of discipline bound the whole together, as with a band of iron, 
and in the pride of arms none doubted their might to bear down any obstacle 
that man could oppose to the fury. 

Experience has shown that these feelings are bv no means 
constant, that the bravest and most warlike troops have, when 
exposed to miexpected and unknown danger, yielded almost 
without a struggle. 

Some of the soldiers called out "a mine." At that word such is the Napier, 
power of imagination, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong 
barrier, the deep ditch, the high walls, and the deadly tire of the enemy, 
staggei^sd back appalled by a chimera of their own raiaing.'*' 

Consequently it a leader desires to obtain great exertions from 
those under his orders, he must seek to work on and excite their 
feelings, he must caiefully watch against any sudden or imex- 
pected action of the enemy, and be careful that nothing shakes 
the men's confidence in themselves. The object of the leader of 
bodies of men, whether great or small, should be to inspire those 
under his command with the greatest moral force before an action, 
to preserve that moral power during the action, and to seek to 
demoralise the enemy. 

There is nothing that tends to raise the moral power of an 
army more than education ; the consciousness of possessing 
superior knowledge adds greatly to the power of an army. 

When, said the Prussian officers, our men came in contact with the StoffeL 
Austrian prisoners, and on speaking to them found that they hardly knew their (Tnuiilated 
right hand from their left, there was not one who did not look on himself as a by Home.) 
g^, in comparison with such ignorant beings, and this conviction increased 
our force tenfold. 

Many Asiatic races far exceed Europeans in their contempt for 
death, but they are invariably defeated by the moi-al power that 
superior education, civilization, training and discipline give. Men 
who are accustomed to obey their superiors, look to them in 
danger and take their ideas from them Dy a kind of sympathy. 
If a leader be firm, clearheaded, and understands what he is 
about, he will, from the mere fact of there being danger, be more 
readily obeyed ; but if he is vacillating, uncertain in his action, and 
aj)pears to doubt and hesitate in the presence of danger, his men 
win mistrust and disobey him. 

Two Mamelooks could defeat three French horsemen, because they were Kapoleon. 
better armed, better mounted, and more skilfuL 100 French horse have nothing 
to fear from 100 Mamelooks, 300 would defeat a similar number, and 1,000 
French would defeat 1,500 Mamelooks. So great is the influence of tactics, 
order, and the power of manoeuvring. 

This moral power is much increased by the feeling of secmity 

* Students of Napier will reoall the description of the panic that occurred to 
the light division in the middle of the night, when no enemy was near. 

P 
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which men have, when they are conBcioius of being weQ-armed and 
know how to use their weapona The results produced by the 
possession of superior arms, and being confident in their use» is 
well shown by the following extract, describing an event in the 
war of 1866. 

Stoffel. Our ■okUm* said General KetMl, had rarely reoowie to a rapid fire, and 

(Tzmnilated ihe proof of this is the small number of rounds per man expended during the 
bj Home.) campaign ; but for many years we have lost no opportunity of convincing the 
men that they carried a weapon superior to that of all other European armies, 
and the pains we took with rifle practice only strengthened this conviction. 
Iliis ocmndence was increased ana strengthened after the first action, when 
they found the secm-ity afforded by an arm which loads rapidly. People 
speak continually of rapid fire, the expression is not correct ana gives a false 
notion, they should rather say rama loading. The 2dth June, 1866, at 
KOnigenhof, the Prussians had a sharp action with the enemy. After the 
addon, which took place in Adds covered with high com. Colonel Keesel went 
over the ground, wd what was his astonishment to find five or six Austrian 
bodies for every Prussian. The Austrians killed had been mostly hit in the 
head. His men, far from firing fast, had hardly fired as many rounds as the 
enemy. The Austrian officers who were made prisoners said to the Prussians, 
our soldiers are demoralized, not by the rapidity of your fire, for we coidd &ai 
some means, periii^ to counterbakuice that, but becanse youare always ready to 
fire. This morning your men, like ours, were concealed in the com ; but in 
this position yours could* without being seen, load their rifles easily and 
rapidly ; ours, on the other hand, were compelled to stand up and show 
themselves when they loaded, and Vou then took the opportunity of firing at 
them ; thus we had toe greatest difficult in getting our men to stand upat alL. 
and such was their terror when they did stand up to load that their hands 
trembled and they could hardly put the cartridges into the barrel. Our men 
fear the advantage the quick ana easy kading of the needle ffon ffives you ; it 
is this which demoralizes them. In action they feel themselves disarmed the 
greater part of the time, whereas you are always ready to fiie. 

In the first chapter, the advantage that constant interconrse 
with the men gives a company leader, has been pointed ont,lmt 
if men learn to respect^ follow, and trust a leader, in whose 
knowledge of his profession they have confidence, they will firom 
that very mtercourse learn to doubt and distrust one who is 
ignorant of his duty ; and no matter how personally they may lih» 
him, will never obey his orders as completely as he in whose 
knowledge they confide. 

When actually engaged, the noise of artillery and small-annfl, 
the effect produced by sedng killed and woimded men drop osmr' 
tinually, causes a kind of nervous excitement ; at such moments 
men are peculiarly apt to be affected by trivial things, and at 
such moments coolness, decision, and confidence in the leader ei 
small bodies, are of the highest importance. 

The direction of great masses of troops, getting them into 
position, or forming tnem in Une of battle^sach movements, in 
short, as those br wldch Ni^leon deboudied from the Island ^rf* 
Lobau and deployed hisamiy on the Marchfeldt, or that by 
which the Prussian army, after the battle of Mars-la-Tour, facing 
north advanced in direct echelon of corps fi-om its left, and 
pivoting on its right, changed firont to the east, may be termed 
** Manoeuvre Tactics," in oootradistinctian to ihe actiwi figfafog, 
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A^hich really is often nothing more than the struggle for certain 

Positions on the battle-field, which may be termed " Fighting 
'actics." It is to the latter that the following observations' 
bear special reference ; and it must be remembered that all the 
operations of war, the direction given to great masses of troops^ 
moving over lage areas of country, and concentrating on certiun 
places, termed strategy the movement of these masses, so as to 
place them in line of battle, and attack certain definite points of 
the enemy on his flank or centre, termed manoeuvre tactics, aro 
closely linked together and are really subordinate to fighting 
tactics, or the actual collision of troops, by which victories alon^ 
can be won. 

The first troops that come into contact with one another 
before battles are fought, are small detachments. Military his- 
tory necessarily passes over much that is^done by these small 
bodies ; but there can be no doubt that the correct leading and 
handling of these small bodies conduces greatly to bringing the 
-action of larger bodies to a successful condusion. At the b^in- 
ning of any great battle, there are numerous struggles for in^ 
portant points, indeed great battles are often brou^t about by 
the necessity for supporting small detachments seeking thus to 
obtain some advantageous ground. 

Now it is imdoubtedly one of the consequences that flow from 
the use of modem arms, that troops once actucdly engaged can 
rarely, if ever, move to the right or left. Manoeuvring under fire, 
^ways difficult, may now be deemed almost impossible ; once 
troops are really engaged it would appear that their movements 
must be either forward or backward. Fresh troops may be 
brought up from the rear to feed the fight in firont, but such 
movements as those made by Massena at Wagram, are at the 
present day impossible. As an example, at the battle of the 
Alma, the Russian battery was stormed by a confiised mass, 
composed of four battahons and a portion of a fifth ; one of 
these battalions did not belong to the brigade actually em- 
ployed on that part of the field and the odd portion belonged 
to anotlier division. 

Death loves a crowd, and in some places our soldiera were preesing so jcintAiAt^, 
«kMe togither that when a rotind shot cut its way into the midsL it di^t a 
sure havoc Some of the clusters into which our men had gathered were 
•eight or ten deep, and the round shot, tearing cruelly through and through, 
mowed down the men. 

Moving to the attack, without h&ng ordered to move to any ffiven spot, 
afanost every officer and man had instinctively proposed to himselt the same 
jjoa], and that gcMil was the great Bedoubt. 

This description proves clearly that manoeuvres under a heavy 
artillery fire, even of old gims, much more so with modem 
artillery backed by breach-loaders, are impossible. Who could 
have turned that body of men, pushing on, either to right or left t 
Siinilarly at St. Privat, the Prussian Guards, when attacking^ 
could only advance, haft, or retire. Under the tremendous fire 
that modem arms enable troops acting on the defensive, to pouy 

F 2 
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in, all movementB to the right and left are vain. He who gives: 
the order is the next moment down, and another pushes to tha 
front. 

It becomes therefore apparent that the actual success ot~ 
operations in war, must prunarily rest on the action of small 
lx)dies, good previous strategical movements, a correct formatioit 
of the order of battle, a proper selection of the points to be at- 
tacked, will make the success when obtained, of far greater im- 
portance ; but the actual success must ultimately depend on the^ 
correct handling of small bodies of men. The Question how a 
small body of men should be handled in actual fignting has now 
become of far greater importance than formerly. Important as. 
affecting the individuals concerned, perhaps more so, as reacting 
on larger bodies. This is one of the featiu'es of modem fightings 
and one which must be carefully considered. A battle under 
existing circumstances is a series of smaU battles or fights in 
which bodies of troops, perhaps not greater than a brigade, are 
engaged, and each of these bodies must be tactically complete, 
must work for one object, and seek to carry one point. From 
this fact several consequences flow which have to be carefully 
considered ($ee page 153). 

It follows that it is difficult to assign to several battalions the same definite- 
object of attack — ^house, village, wood, &c In general it is to one and only cme 
battalion that the duty of attacking and carrying a definite point can be- 
entrusted. 

The first thing to conduce to the proper leading or handling of 
a smcdl body, is a clear understanding of the various conditions 
of the problem. A definite object to attain, a clear understand- 
ing of the difficulties, and the best means of meeting those 
difficulties, are the first essentials to success. It has been said 
that for the future no direct attack can possibly be made on 
troops occupying a position, and that all attacks must be made 
on the flanks ; but experience shows that attacks on the flank^ 
unless supported by a front attack, can always be met and de- 
feated. The battle of Wagram, and perhaps still more, the coim- 
ter strokes deUvered at Rossbach and Salamanca, show, that . 
imlesB front attacks are made at the same time, flank attacks 
are \mlikely to succeed ; consequently, however difficult and 
dangerous such attacks may be, yet it is requisite that they 
should be made, in order that the change of front, which anv 
well-disciplined army can make if unopposed, may be prevented. 

We said that on the German side the intention was generally evident of 

Bogufllau^ attempting to turn the enemy. But the fight often developed itself in such a 

(T»a^*<»d manner that, after preparing the way by artillery fire, the Germans made a 

by Chraham.) vigorous attack upon the French centre, without waiting for the effect of the 

movement on the flanks. This mode of action has often been criticised, and 

atten^on has been called to the enormous sacrifices which it has generally 

entailed ; but these critics f oiget that, when you wish to force the enemy to 

fight, a fairly sharp attack in front is necessary to hold him fast, otherwise he 

would avoid the turning movement which is meanwhile going on, either by a 

timely reti'eat, or by throwing himself upon the turning column and attackmg: 

it^ whilst executing its movement. 
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A ^eat deal has been written on the subject of flank attacks^ 
«nd it nas been pointed out that troops, when ordered to attack, 
invariably spreaa out to the flanks, thinning the Kne in the centre. 
This may be, and undoubtedly is the case, looking to the attack of 
Iwigades and divisions on isolated portions of a battle-field : but it 
would not be the case if the centre of the enemy's position was 
Ahat from which the least fire came, or that which afforded the 
^eatest cover or the greatest fadUties for attack.* In looking at 
the actions of the recent war, it is absolutely requisite to bear in 
loind that the army which made the flank attacKS was either far 
superior innumbers to that it attacked, or was deaUng with troops 
(as in the latter battles) that could not manoeuvre. This subject 
is dealt with in more detail at page 155. We must not assume 
that in all future battles such superiority on one side will exist. 
If it does exist, then the attacker may really do pretty much as 
he thinks fit ; attack both flanks and leave strong forces in the 
<5entre. What is meant is this — ^if A B (Fig. 1, Plate XIII) be an 
army opposed to another (C D) of equal stren^h^ it is manifest 
that if C D attempts to turn the flank A of A B, it may be met 
-either by a change of jfront as A^ B^, or by a counter movement 
Aj Bjj ; and if a flank be thus threatened when forces are ec^nel^ 
the army threatening the flank either places itself in the position 
of being caught in a flank movement, or simply making a toil- 
some march to find its enemy still before it. 

It is hardly safe to generalise on recent experience and lay 
down a nile that front attacks must not be made. 

French tactics were entirely deficient of the offensive element on a lai^ BogoBkuskL 
3cale, by which, with inferior numbers even, you may gain great advantages (Translated 
if you are in a position to make rapid concentrations and advances on desired by Graham.) 
points. 

Partial counter-strokes on isolated points of a battle-field, such aa the 
^French made frequently and with great bravery at Sedan, can only have a 
momentary effect 

The attempt to turn the flank of an enemy can only be justified by a great Glausewits. 
Buperiority, this superiority majr be either actual superiority of numbers, or it 
may follow from the way the Imes of communication are placed. 

When an army endeavours to attack another by making a 
Hank movement, and a corresponding change of front is made by 
its adversary, the manoeuvring powers of the two armies come 
into play, and each leader watches for^ and seeks to profit, by 
the mistakes of his opponents. 

The movements of the French and British armies prior to the 
battle of Salamanca afford a good example of this. 

The two armies were for some days in close proximity to one 
another, each seeking to take the other at disadvantage ; for 
some time the French out-marched the British, and had the best 
of it until Marmont made the fatal error of extending his left 
too much, an error which Wellington seized, and thereby won a 
great victory. 

* This spreoding out appears to be caused by an instinctiYe feeling that the 
surest way to avoid an enemy's fire is to equal or exceed his front. 
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Ultimately a flank attack becoih^B locally a front attack, 
or the troops whose flank is attacked must meet or try to 
meet the attack by forming a crocket, throwing back a portion of 
the line, or brinring upa reserve ; in any of which cases the attack, 
although a flank attack as regards the general Une of battle be- 
comes locally in that place a front attack. 

Thus the Prussians at Waterloo made an attack on the right 
flank of the French army, although it was locally a front attack 
on the young ffuard tmder Lobau. 

Similarly, vie Saxons made a flank attack at the battle of 
Gravelotte, on the French line of battle, although a front attack 
on the troops at Roncourt, forming the right of the Vlth Corps, 
but thesetroops would have been in greater force had the Prussian 
guard not held the French fast in front by a formidable attack. 
It is quite true that the front formed to resist the flank attack 
will not be posted as stronglv as the troops holding the true 
front ; but still the attack \^^ in the locality where made, be a 
front and not a flank attack. 

It is not meant that there are no circumstances under which 
an army of equal or inferior strength should not attempt to turn 
the flank of another. Such circumstances may undoubtedly 
occur. Fig. 2, Plate Xm, shows an ideal case. An army, A B,. 
on the defensive has one wing strongly posted at A. It is induced 
to spread the other out towards B by a demonstration in its front. 
The attacking army, occupying the wood in its front strongly, 
places a portion in a state of defence, so as to check any advance 
of the enemy to the front, and seeing that the nature of the 
groimd at A is such that a counter-movement in that direction 
cannot be easily made, moves round to that flank, preserving the 
line of communication towards D, and by concentrating a fire on 
A, the attackers are enabled to carry that point ; such a case is 
not an unfrequent one, and the power of the breech-loader on the 
defensive, enabling a small body of determined men well posted 
to delay a large force, appears to have given increased facilities 
for making concentric attacks. The efflect of the breech-loader 
in this respect appe€trs to have introduced the greatest modifica- 
tion in modem fighting. Vide page 155. 

It is desirable to review the problem as it at present 
stands. If a reference be made to the battle of the .AJma, it 
must be acknowledged that the heavy guns used by the Russians 
compelled the British troops to deploy mto line earUer than they 
would have done had the Kussians been provided with the usual 
field artillery. This is exactly what rifled artillery now does, 
only to a greater extent ; it compels troops attacking to quit their 
column formation (in which maurchesmust be made) and open out 
sooner than formerly. Breech- loading rifles also produce effects 
at longer ranges than formerly. Hence the problem resolves 
itself into the following : A certain space of from 1,500 to 2,500 
y€u:ds swept by fire, the intensity of which increases as troops- 
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approach the position from which that fire is delivered, had to be 
passed over. How shall it be crossed ? 

It is requisite here to consider what the peculiar nature of 
the breechloader is, as distinguished from tne muzile-loader, 
assumiQgbothto possess equal accuracy and range. It can be 
loaded with greater ease and rapidity, hence its defensive power is 
greater than that of the muzzle-loader, but if the position of men 
advancing to an attack be considered, it will be foimd that the 
breech-loader (from the very great ease with which it may be 
loaded) enables a well-sustamed, well-directed fire to be kept up 
from^ troops advancing in extended order, the operation of 
loading being performed when lying down or in confined places 
with much greater ease than with the muzzle-loader. Hence 
the offensive power of the breech-loader is very much greater 
than that of the muzzle-loader.* The defence has gained greatly, - 
but the oflFensive has, relatively speaking, gained still more, or, 
in other words, the superiority of the defence over the attack 
is not now so marked as it was with muzzle-loading rifles. 

It is desirable that those who read this statement should 
understand that it was until recently contested in Prussia ; and it is 
believed that it will meet with much opposition in this country. The 
following extract shows the latest, and what is believed to be 
the generally accepted opinion abroad. 

Every improyement in firearms produces a powerful impression that the Scherff. 
Defensive has thereby gained an accession of strength. This feeling is all ^e (Translated 
more natural because a purely defensive attitude in the open field was first by Graham.) 
rendered possible by the mvention of firearms and of gunpowder. * In earlier 
days battles took the form of encounters in which both sides took the offensivey 
or else the defender was driven to make use of fortification to an extent tar 
surpassing the practice of the present day. 

Firearms and the Defensive are as much allied in our minds as are 
*' rarme blanche " and the Offensive ; in neither case can we well imagine the 
allies separated. " The better the- firearm, the stronger the defence '* is, there- 
fore, a maxim the justice of which has always exerted its influence upon 
military operations since firearms have become general, and which has not 
yet quite lost its power. 

So it was after the Crimean War. when the rifled musket, and so after the 
Bohemian Oampuni, when the breecn-loader, respectively made their dibtU in 
the field. In each case theory raised its voice very loudly in favor of the 
principle of the Defence^ and if the book-tacticians of those days had been 
worthy of credit, the war of 1870-71 should have bloomed into one of the 
finest specimens of a war of positions, in which, as is well known, the art of 
beatir^ gives place to that of not hehxg beaten, » 

Ijiis theory was deduced in a curious manner from our latest war 
experience, each time in an indirect way, that is to say, the new arm was in 
both campaigns victorious in fence ; nevertheless we are told that it should 
properly give more power to the Defence, The fact that in 1859 the Austrian 
rifle did not hold its own against the smooth-bore with which the French were 
still mostly armed, was accounted for by the action of the French rifled 
cannon. But, as was still maintained, "rifled guns and muskets must 
infallibly make the Defensive invincible.'' 

• What is meant is, Now the fire of the assailants infantry is of far greater 
importance than it ever waSy the defenders suffer far more fi-om this fire thanformerlff^ 
consequently every means xmist be taken, when attacking, to increase and derelon 
thatfire. 
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It is a remarkable and intereBting fact that at a time when these defen- 
sive theorieR had obtained pretty general approval, both in literature and even 
in other wa3r8, the Austnana in 1866 would have nothing to say to them, 
and setting at naught the dictates of nature and tradition, rushed almost 
fanatically into the Ofensive — to be everywhere beaten ; and that when the 
tables were turned and many voices were raised against that one-sided thec^ 
to reject it, the French in 1870 went upon the op|)08ite tack, and like the 
Austrians, acting contrary to their nature and traditions, servilely followed a 
Defensive system — to be in like manner everywhere beaten ! 

These striking contradictions show plainly enough that the formula of the 
** certain shot " is not infallible, when we have to decide upon the absolute 
laerit of this or that tactical formation. 

It must be confessed that the critics recovered themselves pretty soon 
from the first panic, so to say, which was created by the general introduction of 
rifled arms, and resting upon the experiences of 1859, they met the theory of 
the absolute Defensive with the ar^rument that it was not so much the accuracy 
of the new arms as their low trajectory, which rendered them such valuable 
allies to the Defence. With r^rard to breech-loaders, it was assertad even 
bdfore 1866 that their rapidity of fire would serve the assailant at least as well 
as it would the defender. 

In fact, the more portable, moveable, handy, and quick-firing a gnu is, so 
much the more suited is it to the attacking par^ which is compeUed to be 
constantly in movement, a condition unfavourable to the use of firearms. 
The development of Artillery from the gim of position to its present degree of 
perfection was a consequence of this conviction, just as the rapid-firing 
infantry of Frederick the Great, acting as it did on the offensive, was an 
example of its justice. 

Thus a very decided opposition to the defensive hobby grew out of purely 
technical considerations. Is it necessary to enlarge upon the decisive question 
attnorale^ 

We think not^ after 1870, after 1866, after the whole of Prussia's history. 
Indeed it may appear superfluous to moot the question at all at the present 
day, and in our country ! The theory of the superiority of the Ofennve is for 
the time being so firmlpr rooted that a reaction is not much to be feared. 

And yet even with us, the time of the doubters has not long passed 
away ; a single instance of failure on the part of the Oferuive — always a 
possible event — would again wake up these tneorists, who m accordance with 
their critical German nature, would once more produce their coldly-reasoned 
** demonstrations founded upon the nature of the ami," 

Reverting to the battle of the Alma, the British advanced 
firing, and it is quite evident that such a fire must be heavier and 
more deadly from an advancing body of men armed with breech- 
loaders, than from a similar body armed with muzzle-loaders ; 
and further, that the time a given number of men advancing 
across a given space take to discharge a given number of bullets, 
must be much less than formerly, or in other words a body of 
men armed with^breech-loaders, and advancing to attack a 
position defended by men similarly armed, will inflict greater 
loss, although suflfering more, than if both were armed with 
muzzle-loaders.* This is the chief peculiarity of the breech- 
loader, and to it must be subordinated the formation of the 
troops ; or, whatever formation be adopted, it must be such as 
will enable the soldier to use his weapon, loading and firing as 
he moves; at the same time that by the formation adopted the 
undoubted power of the breech-loader on the defensive may be 

* Vide the description of the action at Kdnigenhof , page 66, as an illushration. 
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reduced, that is to say, the offensive power of the weapon must 
be developed, while at the same time every means must be 
adopted to reduce its destructive effects. The following 
description brings this point out cleariy : — 

The intenflely effective and continuing rolling fire of the ChajB8ep6t 
made it clear to all our commanders that a strong deployment of skirmishers 
was absolutely necessary, so as to answer the enemy's fire in an effective 
manner, not to expose too strong supports to its effects, and at the same time 
to prepare the way for our attack. 

Or, in other words, the power of the breech-loader as an offensive 
weapon had to be brought into play. 

The French fire was at times so murderous that it was impossible to bring 
up detachments in close order near, that is to say, within 100 to 150 paces <S 
the skirmishers, or to keep them in close order if they were there. There 
was, therefore, the choice of either keeping further back, or of extending the 
supports. 

The latter course was followed all the more frequently, because the line 
of skirmishers soon required strengthening in different parts, and gaps 
caused by the enemy's fire required filling up. In broken ground affording 
more cover, it was often possible to bring the supports nearer to the skirmishers, 
but in moving up they frequently scattered. In consequence of the necessarily 
cautious nature of their advance, partly extending and joining the skirmishers. 

What contributed to this was that it was very difficult for officers to keep 
their men together, because the noise of a close conflict between breech-loader 
and breech-loader often drowns the sound of the human voice, so that a great 
part of the men cannot hear the word of command, and the officer can only 
influence by his example and conduct, and this leads him also to the front, 
even up to the line of sidrmishers. Meanwhile the German line of skirmishers 
was approaching the enemy by a succession of rushes. This was done either 
by tasmg advantage of cover, or else they would advance, throw themselves 
down, and then run on a^ain. 

Much address was displayed in this manoeuvre. In this manner the line 



BogualauBkL 
(Translated 
by Graham.) 



of skiimishers got part to within 400 paces, part to within 150 to 300 jMtces 

»raing to 1" 
great and inevitable loss. 



of the enemy, according to the nature of the ground, seldom without suffering 



This advance would occasion separate strokes and counter-strokes which 
naturallv caused the tide of battle to roll backwards and forwards. At this 
period the fight would attain its highest pitch of intensity. The fire of the 
oreech-loaders on both sides resounded unceasingly, and the work of com- 
manding became more and more difficult. These were doubtless the ri^ht 
tactics, and suited to the present arms, because one should use the offensive 
power of the needle gun before attacking an enemy in position. 

Neither French nor German ever succeeded in bringing troops in close 
order into front line, in a fight such as that described, or in pushing battalions 
or companies forward to fire volleys. If fresh detachments came up from the 
rear during a stationarpr musketry fight, whether to strengthen the line of fire 
or made an attack, it was necessary to double them up with the old 
skirmishers, because closing the latter to a flank was usually not to be thought 
of ; thus men of many different battalions and regiments were intermingled. 

To attain victory, it is requisite to be the strongest at a given moment on Soherff. 
:a given point In order that troops attacking may have and utilise the 
maximum amount of force, they must be guaranteed — 

1. The greatest amount of mobility, which alone allows offensive 

movements to be undertaken. 

2. The greatest amount of protection from the enemy's fire. 

3. The most efficient use ot their own fire. 

The masses used in the Napoleonic wars satisfied, more or less, the condi- 
tions above refrared to, and so long as arms were not improved, the individual 
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order was onljr an accessory ; improred arms made that order daily more 
inmortant. 1859 placed it on a level with the compact or massive order. 
1870-71 gave it me saperiority. Everywhere in 1870 the real assault of 
positions was with swarms of skirmishers followed more or less closely with 
troops in line or column. The individoal order has now became me only 
pracrtical means for infantry fi^^hting. 

Wlien Bkinmshing with muzzle-loading rifles, the rule was 
that two men, a file, shonld act together, one man being always 
loaded. This rule was based on perfectly correct principles ; 
the time it took to load rendered it absolutely requisite that 
the soldier pushed out in front should have a support and 
protection while he loaded ; this protection was afforded to him 
by the fact that two men acted together. With a weapon that^ 
practically speaking, is always loaded, this is not now required 
With a weapon that loads and fires as fast as the breech-loader, 
the same amount of fibre may be obtained from a far smaller 
number of men than formerly. If one man with a breech- 
loader can load and fire four times as fast as formerly, the effect 
he can produce is, in some respects, four times as great as formerly. 
This is not the case, however, in all respects, for there is a 
certedn moral security given by the close contact of men with 
one another ; and also men working close together excite one 
another, and a certain amount of emulation ensues. Hence it 
follows that a line of skirmishers may now be thinner than 
formerly, and yet produce a greater effect, and the thinner the 
line the less likely is there to be great loss, fewer objects being 
exposed to be hit on the ground swept by fire. 

Thus it follows, not only that greater use must be made of 
skirmishers, and that a smaller number of skirmishers may 
produce a greater effect than formerly ; but it also follows 
that the chief portion of the fighting must be done by the 
men fighting in extended not close order. It will be seen 
hereafter that although a thinner line of skirmishers than 
that formerly used may produce greater effect, yet it is requisite 
that the skirmishingiine should be thicker not thinner, in order 
that the offensive power of the weapon may be fuUy developed. 
The expression "loose order ** has been often employea to 
describe the mode of attack, but the expression is an inaccurate 
one. The attack is not loose, which rather means a careless 
haphazard action, but it is the individual action of the soldier 
fignting in extended lines ; the real facts being that such a 
method of fighting demands not only greater individual exertion 
and intelligence, but far higher and more complete instruction 
on the part both of oflScers and men. In the chapter on the 
history of tactics it has been shown how, as the moral value of 
the French army diminished, their formations became more 
compact and denser from the necessity of keeping the men more 
immediately imder the supervision of the superior oflScers. The 
converse of this is equcdly true, that to enable men to fight in 
individual order, not only must the captains and subaitems 
be better trained, but also the privates themselves. 
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The word ** loose " id one that has a very dangerous applica- 
tion, its use should be oarefully avoided. ContinuaUy the 
expressions are used, " No troops can Uve under fire unless in 
** loose order," and "troops must attack in loose swarms of 
^ skirmishers," and the celebrated instance of the slaughter of 
the Prussian Guard at St. Privat is quoted, as affording clear 
proof that troops must advance in loose order. Further, the 
word '* loose " gives an impression to young officers that any 
kind or description of drill is good enough, and that neither 
thought, care, nor study are required. Now, the moment when 
troops are hotly engaged, and suffering much from fire, is the 
very time that looseness, or anything UKe irregularity, must be 
as much as possible avoided ; then is the time that discipline 
and training enable men to obey and follow their leaders ; to 
introduce anything that savours of irregularity at such a time 
is more than dangerous. If discipline, and the system of acting 
imder control, is to fail at the supreme moment, citi bonOy whv 
have it all? The passage in the Duke of Wurtembergs 
pamphlet, descriptive of the attack at St. Privat, is well worthy 
of study. 

During the action at St. Marie aux Chines, Prince Hohenlohe, com- BukeofWur- 
manding the Artillery of the Gnard, had coUected 84 guns opposite St Privat, temburg. 
and cannonaded the French position with great effect, at first at 2,640 paces (Tpanslated 
and afterwards at 2,000 paces. AbotU Jive o'clock in the afternoon the Com- ^7 Bobinson.) 
mander of the Ouard considered the enemy to he sufficiently shaken for him to 
risk an assault across the open and gently ascending ground, 

The 4th Brigade of the Gnard (Kessel) first moved forward from Habon- 
viUe in the direction of St. Privat in line of columns in two lines, with 
skirmishers thrown out in front ; and a Quarter of an hour later the advance 
p{ the 1st Division of the Guard (Pape) commenced in the same formation 
from St. Marie aux Chdnes, distant about 2,640 paces from the main French 
position. Habouville is about 3,960 paces, therefore the three Brigades came 
about the same tiine within the effective reach of the enemy's fire. The front 
of attack including little more than 2,000 paces, so that there were about 10 
men to the pace : this was, however, ihe closest formation of attack employed 
by the Prussians in the campaign. 

The effect of the enemVs fire, even at a distance of more than 1,500 
paces, was so murderous, that according to the accounts received nearly 
6,000 men fell in 10 minutes, and the advance had to be immediately dis- 
continued. 

The attack in line of columns over open ground was, in spite of the final 
success of this one, marked out as an impoesibility, and a useless loss of men, 
and definitely rejected. 

Now what does this amount to ? First, the words italicised 
show a clear error of judgment. Troops who could pour in 
such a fire as the French infantry did, could not have been 
** sufficiently shaken" to render it justifiable "to risk an 
assault " over such a glacis as the ground in firont of St. Privat. 
Next, if a little consideration is given to the moral circumstances 
att^ndinff this attack, it will be found that the Prussian Guard 
is a peculiar body of men selected from all Prussia, not a local 
force as the other corps are ; that it includes the chief aris- 
tocracy of the country, and, like the Guard of other nations, has 
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certain privilegea, real or imaginary. Now there had been four 
considerable actions with the French during the previous 
14 days, the battles of Woerth, Spicheren, Bomy, and the very 
bloody contest at Mars-la-Tour but two days previously. 

At none of these actions had the Guard been engaged. 
Perhaps the Army did not expect more from the Guard nian 
from other corps, but the Guard most certainly did, and a certain 
feeling of regret that they had not been engaged, undoubtedly 
was felt throughout this body. 

The Prussians, on the day of Gravelotte, wore pivoting on 
Iheir right, and circling their left round. On tiie right flank 
(Von Steinmetz) the first attacks were made by the 33rd 
Fusiliers (Von Weltzien's Division), on the Bois de Vaux, about 
1.30 p.m., at the same time a brigade passed to the north of 
Gravelotte to attack the Bois de Genevaux. Frossard s fore- 
most detachments were driven in at 2 o'clock, and a very severe 
:fight raged along the hne from Gravelotte towards Amanvilliers. 
Now, while all this was passing, the Guard were marcliing, 
hearing the noise of the battle, perhaps getting a stray shot 
now and then ; the feelings of these men, wrought up as they 
must have been to the greatest tension on arriving about 
5 o'clock opposite their enemy at St. Privat may be imagined. 
Hence we conceive that the earnest desire to be in the fight 
and doing ; the strong feeling that the mere weight of such 
splendid troops would bear all opposition down, joined perhaps 
to strong feelings of exultation at their own recent victories, 
and a certain amount of contempt for their enemy, may have 
carried even the leaders away, and produced a premature 
attack, which this confessedly was, an ^attack in a formation 
well adapted for a rapid advance to seize a position feebly held 
by demoralized troops, but not equally well adapted to attack 
a position determinedly defended. 

Upon this subject, General Walker wiites : — 

0«Q6nl J repeat, with even more emphasis than when I made the same statement 

Walker, C.B. ^^ ^^ Unitfd Service Institution, that the dense formation of the attacking 
troops was but one of the causes which led to the loss of between 6,000 to 7,000 
officers and men of the Prussian Guard that day. The arffiunents, based on a 
false appreciation of the causes of that failure, have lea to very erroneous 
and hurtful conclusions, and as one of the most earnest advocates for improve- 
ment in infantry formations and modes of attack, I am anxious at the same 
time to combat the wild passion for disorder which thoughtless men con- 
sider to be the only alternative and substitute for too great rigidity of forma- 
tion. 

The fact that the denseness of the formation (battalion 
columns) was not the onlv cause, is clearly shown by the 
following Prussian army order on the subject, issued three days 
after; and it should be clearly understood that battalion 
columns were not the proper Prussian formation for such 
attacks, but company columns, or columns composed of one- 
fourth ot a battalion. 
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I have gathered from the reports on the detail of the recent victorious 
combatB that the serious losses arose partly from the fact that the troopa 
frequently advanced to the assault in battalion columns following too closely 
on their skirmishers. 

I therefore point out the fact that the assault on a hostile position must 
in the first instance be sufdciently prepared by the artillery and a well- 
directed fire of skirmishers ; and that in the inh^quent cases when turning 
or outflanking the enemy is not possible, and a frontal attack over open, 
ground is therefore abeolutelv necessary, the formation of company columna 
and half battalions, a£ laid down by regulation and applied on the practice 
ground, must be employed. 

I bestow the fullest acknowledgment on the gallant forwardness of the 
infantry, to whom hitherto nothing has been too difficult, but expect from 
the intelligence of the officers, that they will be able, by takirig closer stdvantage 
of the ground, by a more thorough preparation for the attack, and by the 
employment of suitable formations, to obtain in future the same results with 
inferior losses. 

(Signed) "William. 

ffead'Qrtarters^ Pont d Monsson, 

2l8t Augu9ty 1870, II a,m. 

In this order there is no coimselling of loose formation, na 
urging of wild swanns of skirmishers out of hand, but there i» 
a word of warning against premature attack, against pushing 
battaUon columns on the top of skirmishers, and a gentle ad- 
monition to adhere to the company column, the proper recognised 
Prussian formation for such attacks. Further, the necessity of 
making all formations subservient to the ground, and the 
necessity of rapidly taking the formation suitable to the groimd, 
are clearly pointed out. 

And tne king points out that the intelligence of the indivi- 
dual officers must be exercised : within certain limits, each man 
must have individual freedom, it must be not a careless, reckless, 
loose order of attack, but a cartful " mdividual " order of attack. 

It cannot be too often repeated that words convey ideas, 
and ideas govern actions. If officers think and speak of loose . 
order of fighting, the whole bonds of imion that bind armed 
bodies of men together, may become relaxed, and the whole 
machine incapable of puttmg out its force when called on. 
Modem fighting is not loose although it may be individuaL 

We must eontrast the expressions ''individual" with that of 'Mose" Soherffr 
order. We mean by the latter that formation of troops when each man has a 
fixed place which he must not leave, while by the former we mean a formation 
that assigns each man his place only in a ^neral way, leaving to the man a 
latitude within certain limits on his own imtiative to modify or alter it. 

Perhaps one of the most common and imsuspected causes 
of failure in such attacks as that made on St. Privat by the 
Prussian Guard is to be foimd in the fact that troops are often 
trained in confined positions, in barrack squares, or in small 
epaces, the eflfect of which is that the proper distance between 
the supports, main body, and skirmishers is not given, but is 
reduced to suit the ground ; the residt being that in action men 
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eager to do what is right, do what they have always seen done, 
they act at such moments of intense excitement from instinct 
more than firom reason, and they do what they have done in 
peace, forgetting that they are no longer connned by ground. 
This is but anomer instance of the necessity of training men 
on larfl^ areas. 

A fiirther source of fidlure arises from the fitct that at in- 
structional drill the long periods required for preparing the 
attack are rarely given ; a manceuvre, especially if it be one on 
a large scale, is looked on too much as a show, too little as 
instruction, and the time spent in the preparation of attack in 
peace time is rarely one-fourth of what it is in reality ; thus 
the tendency on the part of men to act by instinct rather than 
reason induces premature attacks. 

Habits of action become instinctive : some men may have 
undoubtedly peculiar gifts and powers in certain directiona 
But there is no talent or gift required in doing thin^ that are 
done each day, because men do these things so contmually that 
the habit becomes second nature, becomes a portion of the men 
themselves. This peculiarity of human nature to be governed 
by habit should be enlisted as an aid to the man on the field 
of battle ; £str too often, from the circumstances we have tried 
to describe, it is allowed to act against the successful result 
rather than in its fisivour. 

But no matter how devoted a skirmishing line may be, and 
no matter how gallantly it may be led, it vmL in a snort titne 
expend its force. 

It appears that in action, any bod^ of troops pushed out to 
the front^ has stored up in it a certam amount of energy, vis 
rtro, which will carry it forward over a certain space, be it great 
or smaD. This energy is due to various causes, either tile 
personal power of the leader, or the inherent pluck of the men ; 
but once that distance has been reached, once its energy has 
been expended, it can do little more ; it has a tendency to halt, 
consider it has done^ enough, and look less to the front than 
the supports behind it. 

This is the moment when those supports must be fbrthr 
coming ; they can see their own men in front, so far as they 
have gone the supports can go ; and the mere natural emula- 
tion of men will carry both on further. Thus it ip that the 
fi^t in the front must be incessantly fed from tilie rear; and 
hence it follows that the troops first pushed on must be com- 
posed of a portion of the same body in rear ; gradually working 
on in this way, men may reach a point sufficiently near the 
enemy to make their fire tell heavily on him ; and what is of 
still greater importance, be so close that any attempt at. a 
dbange of position on his part, which means a diminution of 
fire, will enable a forward movement to be made, or a greater 
number of the supports in a closer formatian, to be brought tro. 

The front, therefore, of all attacks must not only be covered 
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now SpS formerly by skinmehers to feel the wot and drive back' 
the enemy's Bkirmishers, but the^ht must be ^d by continuous 
waves of skirmishers pushing on in advance of one another^ and 
so passing over the ground swept by fire. 

Yet tke tendency to conyei^ towards the Bedoubt, aa thiB goal had so Einglake. 
closely compressed the amAiling mass that its front now hardly outflanked 
the parapet^* and all the aflsauants of the Bedonbt were either within the 
worK or closely g^tthered round it Tliey were, perhaps, 2,000 men ; our 
soldiers were well inclined to rest and make themselves at home. But they 
were only a crowd ; and they, all of them, wise and simple, now began to 
learn in the great school of action that the most brilliant achievemente of a 
disordered mass of soldiers require the speedy support of formed troops ; then, 
as it is said, for the first time the men casst back a look towards the quarter 
from which they might hope to see supports advancing. 

Although troops must now fight in extended order,-^and for 
the future, on such linea of cloeed skumishers or opened files the 
brunt of fighting must fall; and although small oodies of men, 
perhaps rarely exceeding a brigade, often perhaps a battaHon, 
must attack aefinite positions or places, yet it is absolutely re- 
quisite that the numoer of men sent forward must not be sent 
ia driblets. If a handful of men be pushed on, then another 
handfiil, when the first is beginning to be demoraUzed or 
losing many men, it will simply subject the troops attacking in 
such a fashion to be beaten iu detaiL Such a system is one 
that courts disaster* It must invariably be borne in mind that 
whatever attack is determined on should be made with a force 
sniScient to give a reasonable hope of success, except indeed in 
cases where fake attacks or demonstrations for a particular 
object have to be made. The first consideration in aU nuUtary 
motions is success. A sucoessfdl attack always saves life, for 
the men making it have to cross the shot-swept zone only once* 
If beaten they must cross it twice, once in advance and again 
when retreating, f Hence the losses caused by employing too 
small a force to attack will really be far greater than oy employ 
ing a sufficient ntnnber, and these losses will not be confined to 
-die actual loss in killed and woimded of the actual attackers, 
but will infallibly entail demoralization on the army gencoBUy^ 
perhaps a lavish expenditure of life in the fixture to recover th& 
lost ^ound. 

Sff John Burgnyne, speaking of the assa^ult of Burgoo, 
says : — 

When tke laddsrs wefs placed, an officer and 90 men were to adfance Field-BCarshal 
bcm the ooror and moant them, and when they \rere wdOi ui^ 20 m<»e were Sir John 
to follofr them, and so om, until the 800 men were in. By this mode the first Borgoyne. 
4ma]l party has in fact taken the work bj itself without ut& eacomnigemeat of 
a dose and strong supjMrt : and if tiiey do not sncoeed, the next party, who 
oooDy from behiml their co^«r see them bayonetted, are yaUoatly to jtimp up, 
andproeeed to be aenred in tiie same way; the amment in its fayour was, 
** Wny txpoae more men that can aaoend the la&ers^ or enter the work at 



* About 800 yards. 

t This fae^ catmot be too closely impressed on meni one§ weU undm' firt U it 
mmeh ea/h* to^ojhrward fham haekward. 
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*< one time, when by this mode the support is ordered to be up in Ume, to 
" follow the tail of the preceding party cloae ? " 

My answer is because large bodies encoura^ one another, and cany with 
them the confidence of success ; because there is more chance of a few brave 
men to lead. 

The miserable doubting unmilitary policy of small storming parties, on 
the plea that, " if we fail we can't lose many men,** causes more mischief, lusa^ 
and disgiuce than any other proceeding in war. 

These words, though referring to assatdting parties at sieges^ 
are just as true of all attacking pjirties. The point is to deter- 
mine of how many men "a sufficient number'* really consists? 

The answer to this is to be found by considering that the^ 
attacking force must move over rough groimd at a rapid pace> 
and must be able to load and to keep up a continuous tire. Can 
this be done with a deployed line ? Assume a battalion 800 
strong in line, advancing for 260 or 300 yards over rough 

S round, how many men would be squeezed out of the ranks, 
oubled behind one another, or placed in such situation that 
they could only fire in the air? In the advance of the Light 
Division on the 16-ffun battery at the Alma, the men were eight 
and ten deep, the leading men only could fire, and thus the 
attackers were deprived of a large niunber of nfles, and those 
that could be used were not so efficiently used at they might 
have been if there had been more i-oom. The subject is very 
clearly dealt with in the following extract : — 

SoherC Experience has demonstrated that the principle hitherto considered 

important of reinforcing a line of skirmishers only little by little, is more 
dangerous, and costs more men, than the use of a sufficient force from the 
moment the troops are within easy range. 

The moment this new rule is substituted for the old one, the questioa 
arises, '* What is meant by a sufficient force ? ^ Taking into consideration the 
increase of the defensive power, we may reply, as many men as the ground will 
permit to be placed in line^ so that they may ttse their weapons efficiently. In 
order that the preparation for the attack may be really efficacious, that is to 
say, that it ma3r shatter the enemy both physically and morally, the chief 
condition is that it should continue uninterruptedly from the beginning to the 
end ; if the final assault follows the cessation of fire only after the hipee of 
some time, the fire may have materially weakened the defenders, but as for 
moral effect, in so far as good troops are concerned, it will have died out, and 
on the other hand, the moment the attacking fire ceases, either really or appa- 
rently, the spirits of the defenders rise. 

Now, with the firearms in use, the action of each man may be considered 
to be continuous, and since each man, to use his rifle freely, requires one yard 
and a half of space, it follows that the maximum number of men, that can be 
placed in the line of skirmiahers, should not exceed one man per yiud and a 
half. At this period of the action there is nothing to be considered but the 
development of fire. Every man in the skirmisher line who on account of a 
want of space cannot take his share of the firing is absolutely hurtful, at the 
same time that he increases uselessly the chances of loss. 

It is desirable to determine what ouffht to be the extent of the front of 
attack of a given number of men. We nave already pointed out that it is. 
desirable to continue the preparatory fire uninterruptedly from the moment it 
begins until the moment for the actual assault arrives, it becomes requisite ta 
fix the exact time when the preparatory fire should begin. The object of 
preparing the attack is to shatter the enemy ; the moment when this prepara- 
tion can Degin, must be that when the attacking troops will be sumcientlj 
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near to make their fire tell heavily. With the arms at present used this dis- 
tance will be when the attackers are about* 400 to 200 yards from the place 
where the line is to be pierced. It follows from human nature itself that the 
best troops in the worla can sustain such a heavy and uninterrupted fire for 
only a few minutes, the defenders being aasumed as good troops, and as well 
armed as the attackers. Leaving out of consideration the actual losses, which 
rarely bear any proportion to the number of rounds fired, the efiect on the 
nerves is such that m a short time some decisive action must follow so great 
excitement. 

As r^ards the attackers, althou^ it must be conceded that the defenders, 
despite the advantage of the situation, have lees moral power than the at- 
tackers, and are more disposed to retire, yet they cannot do so until after the 
lapse of some short time during which some impulse may carry the attackers 
(skirmishing line) forward or mckward. 

In either case the main body, whose function it is to carry the position, 
must arrive exactly at the moment, or rather a little before, to support the 
skirmishing line, wno without this support would be quite incapable of wm-lring 
the final assault. 

It is evident that the main body is naturally interested in not closing on 
the skirmishing line, who have been preparing the attack, that is to say, of 
not entering into the zone where they will experience heavy losses, until the 
fire of the skirmishing line has acted for a certain time, a length of time 
which, if possible, ougnt to be prolonged until the moment when the crisis 
arrives. 

Until that moment the main body should remain as much as possible out 
of the zone rendered dangerous by the enemy^s fire. This main bod^ must 
then fulfil two distinct ana contradictory conditions, and from an exammation 
of these conditions we may deduce the distance which should exist between the 
skirmishing or preparatory line, and the troops who have to complete the , 
businesa 

Experience has shown during the recent war that, when there is a rapid 
fire on both sides, such as we have just described, that it cannot be prolonged 
more than five minutes before a crisis arrives. Hence we arrive at t^e oon- 
elusion that the main body must not be further from the skirmish or prepara- 
tory line at the moment it begins to act than about 500 ^ards. If the ground 
is perfectly open, the main body can only reach this distance about the time 
that the quick fire begins in front of it. 

But then, although even if it follows the Une of skirmishers at 300 yaitU 
distance^ it is requisite to have an intermediate line between it and the skir- 
misher kne, whicm, in accordance with the principles we have just enunciated, 
diould be extended at one yard to a yard and a half intervals. Further, a 
line of skirmishers advancing, as we liave supposed* cannot advance to effective 
range without suffering losses, perhaps very heavy losses ; if then the prepara-, 
tory fire is to be continued without interruption, there must be at hand a^ 
support with which to fill up the gap& 

According as the ground gffers shelter, more or less good, to approach the 
enemy, this support or inteiinediate line ought to be stronger or weaker ; it 
may, however, be admitted, as a practicable principle whidi is justified by 
experience, am accepted in all theories, that the support should vary from 
one-half to the whole number of the skirmishers. Now, in addition to these 
two bodies, which from the beginning we may consider as actinp^ on the offen- 
nve, and which really both serve only to prepare the attack, it is absolutely 
requisite to have a t£ird force or main body at least equal to the other two. 

From the digression we have made to describe the various phases of the 
attack, we are again led to our first question, " What is to aetermine the 
extent of front to be given to a fixed number of men ? " 

The distance may be arrived at as follows : one-half or two-thirds of the 
^hole force as main body, and one-half or one-third as preparing the attack, 

* This is with needle guns of courie. The disttnoe with an impNred rifle 
would perhaps be greater. 
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oyf hjlf oC tbe iftst lumAMnr iqiAoed Jut one jund U <nm and a half yards, wiU 
j^a ^ required front 

Or, ia other words : if we takea battalion of 1,000 mtiiy it wil], oadta 
ipd abaent nmn. baiog daduoiad, fi^SQO rifl«.0aparada. Hanoa tba nannal 
hoBi of aiMih a battafiom in opao^^ioui^ ttkouJUl not ax«aad 3Q0 yarda ; tbera 
baing 200 riflea to pc^iMure tbe wttack, 200 m aupport, to fiU up gapa, and 400 
aa»tl^ main body. 

It is very desifable that the reason why extended order 
QiEfers a protection from aimed fire should be cleHrly understood, 
acid the distinction in this respect between close and individnai 
ordw as regarda aimed fife is clearly put in the following -eK» 
tract: — 

Col. Gawler Becau^ tba more o|)^ oidar inYitaa tha mcwe direct or even divergent 

fire, ufi^ Um inteaM ^ ; the cloaa order, aa tha n»en fonn an objeok, invitaa 
the convergent or more intense fir% Thus, if 100 men in line are firing at 95 
advancing towarda them, the fire will be canverffent or intense if the 25 are 
fon)»ed in a body ; but if the latter extend thmaelvea, aay fonc paap^ they 
will occupy a front rather wider than the e&wiy. Thay then offer no ipinHal 
attraction, and therefore inivite a direct or laea inteuee fire* One graat aafe- 
guaxd for those exposed to aimed fire is to equal the enemy's f nmt 

** It has been said that the troops first pushed on must be 
composed of a portion of the sajne tactical body as those im- 
qiedjately in rear*" Page 73^ 

Thia immediately brmgs up the question^ What is meaat fay 
*^- lines " ? It has b^an seen tlukt Frederick formed his army in 
two lines, each three deep, and that at the Alma the English 
advanced in two lines, two deep, with a reserve. 

From a two^eep line it is imnossible to feed a fight or sup-* 
port the skirmishers, for a two-aeep line is little more than m 
compressed line of skirmishers. Hence the word ** first Kne,^ 
^second line," must not be taken as meaning either a line of 
skirmishers or two-deep lines, but the troops actually fighting in 
the firont line ; and if a brigade of three battalicuis be taken as 
an example, one battalion skirmishers, one in support, in two 
columns of half battalions, and one again behind it at a further 
distance^ collectively the whole form the first line, the General 
Officer's command extending from front to rear, oyer a far 
greater extent of ground than formerly. 

Although from the fact that the breech-loader enables the 
sam^ amount of fire to be procured from a much smfidlex: 
number of nnen than ieira^ly, or in other words, tsMbbl^^ a 
smaller number of men to occupy a given spa^ce than farmsrly, 
it may follow that the front occui»ed by a brigade of three 
b0.ttalions, formed in some such way as described above, may be 
quite as great as fownerly.* 

The second Ime of troopa may be formed, uatil required, in 
almost any formation that may be best smted for the ground 
and most convenient. The action of the General Officer Com- 
niandiug a Brig^e or Diyisicui can jxo longer be that oi accom- 



* Smisi a jnalhod of hmmtismiB .byjifr.p>flaiMfwgiottadiMa-gead ant, it iaonJIy 
intended as an iUuBtration of a change. 
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nnying a line in its advBno», wfaieb he o(Bat from ite lengtih 
Wdly supervise; he nrast watch the action of the troops in 
front, and si^port them by ordering up fresh men from the rear. 
Continually it nas been shown, that ground is won to tho front 
by some company officer, who has taken ady«ait£kge of the folds 
at the ground, and pushed up where he a^^eltered frt>m fire^ or 
where the artillery and rifle fire has told heavily and conse- 
quently reduced the number of defenders and shaken their 
morale, and has so found an opening somehow where he oan 
enter. 

GenenUy the ddnu Mkwo , tbe momeAt tlM^ wm iAmit a rapwiorit^ was MilitiiMiir 
gnned oa a oertain pointy rosbedf to it fronall direeticnfl, and oooeeatabed Gedimken 
their fiieon it. imdBetnoh 

Watching for these movements the Brigade Commander can ""*'°* 
push up fresh ti^oops to keep the ground already went, .and 
support the troops who have won it« 

The more the different parts (^ an aimy have a dispoeltiozL to £1^^ Taotioal 
fleparately the greater will be the strength of hand required to hold them retrospeot. 
together and arrange matters so that all the unchained power, instead of OaptamMay. 
fcmowing their- own ideas eceentrically and without plan^ shall finally work (Traoslated 
towards a point fixed upon by the eye of the Commander. A mere mechanical bj Ourrj.) 
leading wili poduce no result^ because the leader would then not imderstand 
how to use his precious instrument ; a faulty leading is still worse^ for it would 
ruin it 

Thk loose iadiridual mode of attack Te(|uire8 a countM-poue whith must 
be twofold ; the firrt and most iouBovtaat is^the OomwandT-dn^Oiirf, who 
remains out of the range of fire. He watches orer and has by him a 'Mmmf 
reserve to reinforce the front line, when requisite. The other counterpoise is 
the officer commanding the front line, whose essential duty it is to execute all 
^ jaoremoati in- tJiesaae. 



The necessity of working the first or fighting line, so that it 
fifaall have in itself and under its own commander, a body 
which may serve as a support and reserve, is all the more 
requisite, as any sudden action on the part of the enemy, the 
svtaden advance of troops of all arms, the bringing up of a 
reserve, or some une3q)ected action on the flanks, may suddenly 
drive the fighting line back, if it be not at once supported ; if 
tiie commander has nothing in hand to steady the fight; the 
support from the second Kne can hardly arrive in time; hurry- 
ing up from the rear it can hardly re-establish, although it may 
renew the fight, and the probability is that what has been won 
already will be lost and have to be again fought for : fortunate 
tf the retiring line does not throw tne advancing troops into 
o<mfi»km. 

Many are the instances in war when a part of the defeDsive position of an Oampaign in 
anny, ranged on a lon^ line, has been for the moment carried ; but the success Yirgmia. 
not being properly f oflowed by support, or the defemikrs hairing brought up Chesney. 
rcKrv^oMroqidtkbr than the anaaants, the latter hare been cast out again 
perfaapa with hetcvy loss. Such was the fate of t^ advance of Junot's €OEpB«t 
Busace, after it had fairly penetrated the Englkh position on the west of the 
hSlL No less imf ortunate was the issue of the bold attack made by the centre 
of t^e aUiea on Napoleon's works at Dresden, although it vuooeeded for a time. 
Bbt-aa striking aa UHtOBce dt the usoleiMneBS of this kind oi temponuy adiai^ 

a 2 
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tage occurred more recently at the hill held by ^e allies at InkermaniL There 
a RuasiaA battalion having crowned the heists unopposed, at an unguarded 
point, deployed, halted, aim melted away again down the dope, without any 
pressure, bemg timid and distruMtful of liieir advantage from sheer want of 
support. 

K^ngltke We saw that whilst the Grenadiers and the Ooldstreams were still forming 

under the bank, the battalion called the Soots Fusilier Guards had been 
hurried forward by the i^peal from the troops, then still dinging to the 
Hedoubt, had incurred the fire of the Vladimir column, and had afterwards 
encountered a mass of our men retreating, which broke the formation of its 
left companies by sheer bodily force, and compelled them to fall back in 
disorder. 

Napier. In the excitement of success the English guards followed with reckless 

ardour, but the French reserves of infantry and dragoons advanced, the 
repulsed men faced about, ^e batteries smote the euards in flank and front 
so heavily they drew back, and at the same time tne Germans being sorely 
pressed, got into confusion. Hill and Campbell stood fast on the extremities 
of the line, yet the British centre was absolutely broken, and fortune seemed 
te incline to the French. Suddenly the 48th, led by Colonel Donellan, was seen 
advancing through the vast disordered masses, which seemed sufficient to 
carry it away boculv ; but wheeling back by companies, that regiment let the 
crowds pass through, and then resumed its proud and beautiful line. Then 
the Gusurds and (Annans rallied. In all actions there is a critical moment, 
which will give the victory to the General who knows how to seize it When 
the Guards first made their rash charge, Sir Arthur foreseeing the issue of it 
had ordered the 48th down from the hill These dispositions gained the day. 
The British became the strongest at the de9isive point 

The first or fighting line must then be formed so that it 
carries its own reserve or support with it, and when spoken of 
as the first line, it is not to De regarded as a deployed line of 
infjmtry. 

From what has been said, it appears therefore that the for- 
mation most suitable for the attack is one which, while occupy- 
ing a front qtdte as long as that formerly held by a deployed 
line, will do so with fewer men, and will give commanding 
officers means of feeding the firont, or in other words, the area of 
action of a commanding ofp^cer will be as long and far deeper than 



And it also follows that the skill and intelligence of indi- 
vidual officers of every grade, more especially theu* aptitude for 
seizing favourable places for an advctnce, are now of more value 
than tney have ever been in war. 

The foregoing are the general principles on which the forma- 
tion of troops for an attack shoula be made. But it is manifest 
that there can be no definite or determinate rule laid down, the 
words of Jomini, quoted at page 60, must be borne in mind, and 
"the fatal tendency to systematize," to seek for ''absolute 
forms," and *' to cast all tactical formation in one mould,** must 
be struggled a^inst. 

To recapitruate, it appears generally that troops formed for 
attack, should be formed in at least three bodies, and that 
these bodies should under one direction work for one object, 
and be closely linked together, and be of such streng^, that 
each shall be a considerable force* It is evident (vtc/^ page 5) 
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that a company is far too small a body to be so split up, hence 
the battalion must be taken as the attacking unit if any real 
work has to be done. We thus arrive at the formation of a 
skirmishine line, a supporting line, and a main body. Taken 
together these three torm the first line. 

It further appears that the men placed in the skirmishing line 
should be extenaed so as to diminish loss, increase accm*acy and 
rapidity of fire, while at the same time a heavy and destructive fire 
is maintained. The functions of the skirmishing line being to 
crush and overwhelm the enemy with bullets. The object of 
the supports being to fill up gaps among the skinnishers, and so 
sustain the intensity of their fiSre. The duty of the main body 
beine to advance the moment the enemy is sufficiently shaken, 
and drive him out of his position. 

The distance between these three bodies must be governed 
partly by the work they have to do, partly by the trajectory of 
the arms in use, partly by the ground ; to effectively support 
the skirmishers, that is to say, to be able to feed them with 
fresh men, the supports should be about 200 to 250 yards in 
rear. The main tody must be able to cross the interval that 
divides them from the skirmishers in about five minutes, or they 
must be 500 to 600 yards off. And consistent with the due per- 
formance of these functions the supports and main body may be 
in any formation that from the snape of the ground, or other 
circumstances, will protect them best from loss, whether that 
formation be extenaed order, line, or columns, and they must . 
change from one formation to another as quickly as possible. 
The principles which govern the formation oi troops for attack 
can only be given, their application must depend on the know- 
ledge and ability of the Commander in adjusting his formation 
to suit the ground he is working over. 

Thus the more cover there is, to take advantage of, naturally 
the smaller will be the loss, and consequently uie supporting 
body, whose function is to supply the losses of the skirmishers, 
may be reduced, and the length of the skiimishing line increased^ 
at the same time that the intervals between the lines may be 
diminished. But the original question embraced more than the 
formation of the troops. It was, How shall the shot-swept zone 
be crossed? 

Putting irregularities of groimd out of consideration, this 
zone is swept by fire of different kinds, in different places — 

1. The artillery fire which may be said generally to begin 
at about 2,500 yards. 

2. The unaimed or random fire of the infimtry which 
may begin to tell at about 1,100 yarda 

3. The aimed fu*e of the infantry, wluch will begin to tell 

at about 600 to 700 yards. 

,\rtillery employed in defending a position do not fire so 
much on advancing infantry in the early stage as on the attack- 
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in^ artillerj% in addition to which the actual loss by artillery fire 
is in action comparatively small, bei^ from -^^th to -y^th of the 
loss caused by tne musketry fire.* Hence it may, speaking in 
general terms, be disregarded.! 

The unaimed infantry fire produces many losses, but it 
appears that the effects of such fire may be mitigated by 
oDserving where it foils most, and avoiding those places. 

Tellenb&ch. Projeetiks mnst not be oonaktoed only in relAtioQ to their muk, ihof 

(Truislated sweep and command the battle-field. There are certain portions in the shot 
by Bobinion.) sphere, varying in situation and with time, where the shot fall more or less 
tnickly ; and we can partly gather from general rules, and partly observe those 
where they fall least thioldy. Therefore, apart from the question of increasiBg 
the difficulty of aiming, there are means even on the open plain of li.issi iiiiig 
the effect of the enemy's fire. These means consist m the attitude of the 
men, the formation of the troops, the selection of the position to remain in, of 
the direction, and the manner of advancing, and they vary with drcum- 
stances. 

The fire that causes heavy losses, and checks advancing 
troops, is undoubtedly the aimed or directed fire of infantry. 
The sooner and the quicker the q>ace between, where the 
deployment of the troops takes place, and the enemy's position 
is crossed the better ; but if crossed at the double, one of the 
objects of the skirmishing line, cnisbin^ the enemy with bullets, 
would not be accomplished, hence, such a method of advance, 
even if it were possible to nm over the 2,000 yards without 
stopping, would oe undesirable. But it seems desu'able that' the 
first 1,000 yards should be crossed without firing, and as rapidly 
as possible. It will be shown hereafter, that the attacker's 
artmeiy usually fires on the enemy's infantry, not on his 
guns, hence, until the attacking troops reach the zone of danger- 
ous infantry fire, or about 1,100 yards from the position, if 
possible they should advance without firing, and as quickly as 
they can without being disordered, once the dangerous zone of 
mfaiitry fire is reacheo, not only will they begin to suffer, but 
the power of inflicting loss on the enemy by means of their 
own fire begins, and about this stage of the advance the skir* 
mishers must begin to fire. How should they then advance? 
Bearing in mind that the function of the skirmishing line is to 
keep up a continuous rain of shot on the enemy, and expose 
themselves as little as possible, or to develope the offensive 
power of the breach-loader, while reducing the destructive 
effect it has when used on the defensive. Bearing this in mind, 
it appears that the advance may best be made in a succession 
of short rushes, lying down, firing rapidly, and again runnine 
on, as described at page 73. This manoeuvre may be performed 
in several ways ; the whole Hne may so act, or alternate men 

* At Ghnvelotte, where the French were in poiitiofi, 94 per cent, of the Pruitisa 
killed and woonded was from infantry fire, 5 per cent, from artillery, and 1 per cent, 
from bayonet, eabre and lance. At Fredericksburg the NortJiem loss was about 
78 per cent, by infantry fixe. 

t At 2,200 yards the gmis in the English serrice will strike a deployed line of 
iufurtayoiieeintiiieeriniBdSyoaeein 10 roaadsvt 3,100 j«rds. 
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mofj so act, or alternate portionfi, sectioBS, subdivifiions, <ir 
companies may so act. The first method entails the disad^syi- 
tage of there bein^ a dme, however short yet a small appre- 
ciable time, -vfhen the fire ceases. 

The second method has this objection, that the party in 
advance are sure to mask the fire offi^me in rear more or less, and 
that soldiei-s are peculiarly apt to be discouraged by losing men 
from their comrades' fire €uxa that the men are apt to get out of 
hand, and the officers find their control reduced. 

The rtish forward of a portion of an extended line invariably 
draws the enemy's attention, and consequently his fire on that 
portion ; tiiis is ihe moment for the other portion to seize and 
rush on too, hence there is an advantage in the alternate advance 
of portions. 

It appears therefore advisable to adopt the third method, 
the alternate advance of firactions. But in what fi^ctions? 'Li 
such fractions as are beet adapted to the ground, and are of 
such a nature as to constitute a definite command accustomed 
to work together, and are led by an officer whose position gives 
him influence with the men. If the formation of the British 
battalion be considered, by which two companies, a double com- 
pany, or about 250 to 200 men will be in the skirmishing line, 
this alternate advance may be made by companies, each company 
being then led and commanded by the officers who know the 
men individually. 

For what distance should these rushes be made ? They should 
be of such a length that the men should not be exhausted and out 
of breath after making them, even when the distance is run over 
as rapidly as possible ; for this reason, it would appear that theiae 
rushes should not exceed about 60 yards, but should be adjusted 
so as to obtain cover ; if cover exists, the rush should be from 
cover to cover. Before advancing, the officer commanding the 
body about to make the rush should select the place he is going 
to, point it out to his subordinates, and at a civen signal (a shrill 
whistle is the easiest to hear) he should dash to the front, his 
Bubaltem and men following ;* on getting into his new position 
he will get his men imder cover as quickly as possible, kneeling, 
lying down, or standing, as may best cover them, and will open fire 
at once,*and fire steadily and deliberately imtil the company on 
his flank is rushing, when he should fire a few rounds as quickly 
as he possibly can, to cover its advance. 

It Siould be a standing rule that when any body of skirmishers 
IB rushing to the front, those on its immediate flank should fire 
rapidly to cover its advance and reduce the effect produced by 
the cessation of its fire. 

From the foregoing, it would c^pear that about 2 companies 
would form the suppoi-ts and 4 companies the main bocfy. It 

* An ttiBoer, er^iteadj nonHXwuBMOtttd officer, sbwnld be left to teetiM^^tiie 
foUow. 
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is the fxiDction of the supports to fill up the gaps in the skirmish- 
ing line, hence, companies must get mixed up together, it is 
perfectly impossible to prevent it. But it is possible, by careftil 
training, to .ooviate, or rather to mitigate, the evils that may ensue 
The Emperor of Germany has recently issued an order on this 
subject, of which the following is an extract : — 

rEk^JUrjS' '^^ foregoing general principlee are intended to meet the requirements of 

y^^***^^®**» the tactics of the present oay ; I must however brinff prominently to notice, 
1^79. ^]^^ j[i^ training companies, Imttalions, regiments, and raifindes, according to 

Sections 43, 88, 98, 99, 112 to 115, and 130 of the Field Exercise, particular 
care must be taken that the frequent dispersion and development of strong 
lines of skirmishers, which lb demanded by the present mode of warfare, may 
not lead to a pernicious loosening of the tactical connection. This danger can 
alone be met oy great intimacy on the part of officers with battle formation, 
and by a hi^h stotc of discipline in action and in firing, combined with a 
thorough and strict system or drilL In Uius making increased demands on 
the traminjj of the ixuantry, I will also give relief, by abolishing some of the 
formation in the field exercise, and putting restrictions on others. 

Various proposals have been made to obviate the mixing up of 
companies in the skirmishing line.* One of these is that each of 
the four companies forming the skirmishers and supports should 
be formed in column of sections, and that the feeding of the skir- 
mishers should be carried out by each company feeding its own 
leading sections.! 

It is manifest that the objection to this arises^from the fact that 
each company will thus be about 200 to 300 yards deep, and sup- 
posing it to consist of 100 men extended at one yard and a half 
mterval, its front section will cover 35 yards, or each captain will 
have his command scattered over a wide area — too wide to allow 
him to lead in front, command in the centre, and judiciously 
support from the rear. Further, the skirmishers would want that 
conesion which having whole companies in front ^ves ; and a 
similar difficulty would occur with supports. Each Ime must have 
a definite commander and leader, and removing the captain from 
the skirmishers removes the nerve from the place where it is 
most wanting. But, it may be argued, if the captain is killed 
the nerve is wanting. Hardly so, for the subaltern then com- 
mands the skirmishers as captain on his own req)onsibilii^, net 
as the subordinate of another, which is a very different thmg. 

Companies will get mixed up. Long-range weapons compel 
an advance in extended order for long distances, and do what 
officers may, men under such circumstances, exposed to a heavj^ 
fire, do get out of order. There is no use blinkmg this fact ; it is 
impossible that it can be otherwise, so long as human beings 
possess difierent physical and moral endowments. Some men 
will be eager and anxious for the work, others will hang back, 

* This snhject is dealt with more in detail in Appendix I, when describing the 
new Italian infantry taotioB. 

t It should be understood that this proposal to skirmish by sections, is one 
that meets with support, and the best method of formation, whether by sections or 
oompanies, is an o^ question. Vide Appendix, Italian formations, for a further 
statement of both sides of the question. 
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and their courage gradually ooze away. Some can be influenced 
by example and encouragement, othens cannot ; some are stronger, 
and better able to keep up than others, consequently we must 
expect such a mixing up of companies amongst the skirmish- 
ing line. It is better to foresee and provide by training that an 
e-vTi which will take place may be as httle of an evil as possible, 
than attempt to guard against what all experience shows cannot 
be yarded against. No army ever went mto action with better 
drifled or steadier troops than the English did at the Alma ; they 
were the results of years of careful drill and the finest and most 
perfect regimental organization and system that any army ever 
had, and yet what was the force that first carried the battery at 
the Alma but a mob, composed of various regiments, brigades, 
and divisions mixed up together, and such must ever be the case 
where a rapid advance under a heavy fire is made by a body 
of troops for any distance. When line formations were intro- 
duced mto the British army, advances under fire, of the length of 
thai made at the Alma, were unknown, beiag quite neeSess ; 
but even in the Peninsula, with the short distances there moved 
over, such mixing up of companies was recognised as an evil 
to be mitigated, but stiQ one that would exist The wisdom of 
introducing any complication with the object of preventing 
companies being mixed, is at least questionable. 

The principles on which troops eliould be formed, and which 
govern their advance, being such as have been described, it is de- 
sirable to endeavour to realise as clearly as possible the circum- 
stances under which, and the reasons why an attack is at the 
present day possible. 

At a distance firom the enemy's position, varying according to 
the nature of the ground, and the state of the atmosphere, but 
perhaps lying within the limits of 2,500 to 3,000 yards, troops 
will have to deploy and quit the close order in which they have 
previously been formed. Now an attack on an enemy presupposes 
a superiority of force at the place where the attack is made* War, 
whether viewed tactically or strategically, is but the art of being 
the strongest at the right place at the right time. This superiority 
of force may be numerical, moral, or local, or it may be composed 
partly of au three, but for an attack to have a reasonable hope 
of success, the attackers at the point the attack takes place must 
be superior* 

ifow, when the first deployment takes place, the attacker's 
infantry will suflFer but slightly tirom artillery tire. But the assail- 
ant's a^iller^ will shake down the walls of villages, farms, or 
houses in which the defenders are posted, thus driving the infantry 
out. Their artilleiy will consequently become the object for the 
defender's guns to fire at, as it will be stationary, or only 
advancing occasionally, and in masses of several batteries. 

* To obtain thia aaperioritj is one of the chief objects of the mananiTires that 
preeede the actual collision of annies. 
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Honce the in&atry will^ in this the fii«i fi^age, mffer bni little 
from the direct or aimed fire, altiiough a few loflses may be oeoa*- 
«ioned)by stray ahota. Aa the infimtiy advanoe8,{a large portion 
of the artillery will advanoe akio, not together, but by alternate 
batteries, or brigades of batteries, so t&t a fire will be a)w«j% 
kept up. It will probably advance thttt, uiitilitgets near to the 
extreme range of the infantry fire^ or about l^SOO to 1,400 y^rdli 
from the enemy's position. The mement the first or skirmidiing 
Une of the infisintry comes near enou^ to the enemy's position to 
become a mark for its aimed or direct fire, say about 600- to 760 
vardsy the troops in rear, that is to say, the supports and main 
body, will sofier but little, except fi:Dm the unaimed or Mtodoifi 
fire. It is desirable that this point should be elearly understood* 
The fire of the assailants artillery and the fire of htsskirmishii^ . 
line will have the effect of drawing on them both the enemy% 
artillery and infontiy fire, and heiue it bee&mes p^sMk to hing t^ 
the main body m a much clo$€r formation than ts often »uppoeed» 

Wlien the skinoiflberB are onoo involred in a &re aoUon ^th the ensmy, 
close detachments can come forward with insiflniificant losses. On the 19th 
January, at St. Quintin, two companies 1st Khenish Infantry Regiment, 
No. 70, upon the right wing of the 16th Diyision, were brought forward to 
protect the batteries of the clirision from the enemy's infantry fire. One siig 
of each company was sent out to skinnish with two dose zflge following in 
support at 100 paces ; these suffered heavy losses at a distance of 800 yards 
whUe passing over a hill, one-sixth of the effective state in a very few minutes. 
On tiiie other hand, the two remaining companies of the battallion which were 
brought over the same height an hour later hardly silffered at all, althoufffa 
no change had taken place in the French poution. The attention of t£e 
French was now completely directed upon the fire action at a distance of 
about 400 paces. 

Now here is one of the strong points of the attack, and tiee 
versa one of the weak points of tne defence. The defenders, do 
what they will, instinctively fire on the troops that are doing 
them an mjury and consequently the main body of the attac* 
escapes, or nearly escapes, from fUl but the imaimed or stray 
shots that have missed the skirmishing line. Hence in every 
attack the fire both of the artillery supporting the attack, and df 
theinfantryskirmishing line,must be continuous, carefiilly directed 
and brou^t to bear on the portion of the eneiry's position wheire 
an entrance is to be forced. 

From this moment ^the first defdoyment^ until that of the aotaal col- 
lision, the attackers are e^qxMed to the fire of tne defenders, and they may be 
struck by two classes of projectiles, those which strike the mark, and thoae 
which miss the mark and do injury by chance. 

This cireunstanoe has not yet been sufficiently apj>rebi4ted in the varioos 
easays and theories that have been put forward by varioos writers, it deserrtt 
to be most earefUlly considered, if the questions re^uxling the lormMtion fd 
troops are to be resolved. 

The artillery and in a short time the infantry of th0 defenders becomes 
the object of ihe attackers fire . It follows that their fire will be diverted ^m 
that portion of the attacking foree which oontposeb the main body (or the 
true assaulting party). The more the troopvehu^ed iMk the prqMimkiQii^tf 
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the attack succeed in drawing <m themiael ves the defenders fire, the better they 
will do their work ; a defence properly conducted will seek not to be so led. 

But it cannot help itself, it may perhaps avoid the direction of all its fire 
on the skirmii^iing hne, and may direct a portion on the supports and the 
batteries. But the fire on the main body will be much dimiAiahed, and 
its action on it will be merely accidental If on tlie one hand the fire of tiie 
defenders does not check the advanced or skirmishing line of the attackers, 
it will be destroyed by its fire (united to that of the attacking artillery). If 
on the other the defenders concentrate their tire on the skirmishing line, they 
indirecthf facilitate the advance of the main body of the attaekers. 

And this is the dilemma on -^lich the possabilitv of attack maiiily recti. 
And hence the necessity of giving the troops engaged in jHn^Mring the w^y a 
considerable force. 

We consider that the most advanced portion of the attacking troops will 
thus become the msark of the defender's fire, and i^e main b<xiy wiU th«s 
receive a {at less effieadow fire, that of nmdoan projectUai. 

But no fire, however heavy, well-directed, and continuous, 
will drive good troops out of a position. A heavy croae-fire of 
musketry and artillenr mav shake the morale, and disor^^anifie 
the defenders, may kill ana woimd many, may induce many of 
the less brave individuals to seek some excuse to leave the 
position either by assisting wounded men to the rear; or other- 
wise, but still the men whose heart is in the work, the really 
brave men, will remain to fight it out. So long as they have 
ammunition these men will hold their position, cuid it is only 
the actual advance of superior numbers that will finally compel 
them to retire. It is not meant that they will remain to be 
bayonetted. But thej will not go until the foi-ward nish of the 
main body of the assailant warns them that two hostile bodies of 
men cacnnot stand on the same piece of ground. Hence all fire 
must be looked on as paving the way for the object of getting 
possession of the enemy's position, and in this respect modem 
wespoim have made no difference whatever; a formed body of 
the assailants must be placed in the enemy's position and must 
maintain themselves there, in order that victory may be achieved, 
.The attack of an enemy's position is based entirely on the science 
of the attack of a fortress. A mafls of artillery fire is concentrated 
on certain points ; under cover of that fire the infantn^ advance 
tmtil checked by infantry fire. Again, the infentry m:e is sub- 
dued by the infantry tire added to the artillery fire of the 
attackers, a breach is made in the enemy's position, and throngii 
that breach a formed body of men is pushed, who make a lodge- 
ment there. Such in general terms is the attack of a fortress, 
snch in general terms is the attack of a position, with this 
difference, the fonner is the work of days, the latter that of 
hours. The necessity of bringing up a sufficiently dtrong body 
formed, in hand and under control, to drive out the defenders, 
occupy their positions, and reap the results of the fire, is manifest, 
and the question arises : How shall this body be brought up ? 
It must conform more or less to the movement of the skirmishers; 
at what distance from them should it be, and in what formation ? 
The answeiro to these questions have been generally given at 
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,ge 85, but it is desirable to state the case somewhat more in 
etail. 

The three distinct zones of fire, through which troops must 
pass in moving to the attack, have been abready described; 
these zones, or rather the nature of the fire in these zones, must 
govern the formation of the main body. 

When entering the zone of artillery fire, which may be said 
to begin at from 2,500 to 3,000 yards, firom the enemy's guns, 
the main bodies should be so formed as not to offer a mark 
sufficiently large to induce the enemy to turn his euns on them.* 
This formation will probably be found to be that of half-battalion 
quarter or double-company columns, at deploying intervals or 
perhaps somewhat less, as many men will be lost during the 
advance, and the number of men per yard thus diminished. 

The great object of the defence is to retard the attack, and 
as the attacking artillery will at this, the first stage, be partly 
in action, partly moving up with the skirmishing line, the 
defenders must, if this force be, as it should be, a powerful one, 
direct fiJl their attention to it and not to the main body. Formed 
in such a- Way, and kept at from 550 to 650 yards behind the 
skirmishers, tne main body may advance and experience but 
little loss. On arriving at from 1,200 to 1,400 yards, the unaimed 
fire of the infantry will begin to tell ; beyond this point, the 
guns cannot advance, and at this point the formation of the 
main body may be again extended. But at this stage the ex- 
tension will not reduce the actual loss so much as the moral 
effects of those losses. 

^'<'"*'** At this sta^ (the second zone), if the artillery of the defence does not 

direct its attention exclasively upon the artilleiy and troops engaged in pre^ 
paring the attack, it will begin to direct a portion of its fire on the main body, 
which will tiien receive fire of two kinds, aimed and random. The whole 
ffround will thus be swept bya nearly evenly divided fire, the effect therefore, un- 
kss the attackers be very bsullyhancjDed, and so formed as to induce the defenders 
to concentrate their fire on certain points, will be nearly the same, no matter in 
what formation they are. The more a mass of men is concentrated, the more con* 
fidence is siven in its force, and the greater the number of men likely t6 
be able to show a good example. Further, the greater the number of men to 
exert this influence, the easier will it be to impress a motive power on the 
whole mass. These are the views which in former da3rB fixed columns as the 
proper formation for attack, and it cannot be denied that these views are 
•ound. 

But it must be equally admitted that a heavy loss occurrinff unexpectedly^ 
and all at once, demoralises the minds of men, more than if the same loss is 
distributed over some time, and in different places. Hence we must con- 
clude that the more a mass of men is diseenunated, the less it will require 
examples to lead it on. Let us assume a column of 400 men, 80 in front and 
20 deep ; a shell falling in the middle will knock over 8 or 10 men ; Uie moral 
effect produced will be far greater than if the men were ranged two de^ 
at two paces interval, and 3 or 4 shells fell at the same time, but at different 
places, although in the latter case the shells mi^t produce even a greater 

* It may be most fairly questioned whether troops tonodd in imaU columns, 
with interrals equal to their front or double their front, are not muck tafer from 
artilleiT firo than if in line. One shot in three wiU hit a line of infantiy at 2,200 
yards, but the probability of striking the smaU columns ii veiy much less. 
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loML. Becauae if the formation be a shallow one, and moving to the fronts the 
men who fall will be left behind, and the Iobb will be thus concealed. The 

Snestion then is, What front must we, what depth can we, give the troops of 
tie principal body at this moment ? 

The size of the fractions into which the main body must now be divided, 
must be such that the leader (who has at this stage of the advance to dismount) 
oan exercise a ]3er8onal influence, that they can move easily to the front 
and yet be sufficiently compact to give the soldier the idea of solidity ; this 
is found in a front of from 30 to 40 yards, and a depth of 6 to 8 men. « 

It is important to observe, that in passing thrdu^h the ''-unaimed shot Colonel 
flphere,'*' speed alone can diminish the risk of loss, avoid it or cross the least in- Cbwler. 
tense portion of it, if such be possible, but formation can affect the question in 
no wa^ whatever, except as it may affect the speed. Bullets are fljing at a ^ven 
late within certain limits, and if all must pass through those limito, the indi- 
vidual chances are not affected by being in company. It wcmld be otherwise 
reasonable to assert that a body of men marching in skirmishing order, would 
be reached by fewer drops of rain, i.0., would get less wet, than if they passed 
through at the same pace in column, or that you would get lees wet walking 
alone in the rain, thui you would do in company with a mend. 

The formation requires to be such as will enable the men to 
advance with speed without beiog demoralised; and this 
appears to be more Ukely to be attained by small columns than 
hj either a line or extended formation. 

At the point, therefore, that the main body enters the second 
zone, at some 1,000 to 1,200 yards from the enemy, the half- 
battalion columns, if at quarter distance, at deploying intervals, 
or slightly less than deploying intervals, should deploy into 
columns of two companies at deploying intervals. 

This can be most Easily effected if the half-battalion columns 
have been formed in double-company- columns on the centre, as 
the right and leffc wings can then mcline to the right and left 
without stopping their advance, moving to a flank diagonally, 
by the leading of their officers. It is desirable that the reason 
why these small columns are preferable to a line for this purpose 
should be clearly understood. A line is the formation for firing — 
the main body cannot fire, the supports and skirmishers bemg 
in firont of it. It is further requisite to remember that in any 
attempt to advance in line over rough ground the inequalities 
are proportional to the length of the line. The best drilled 
troops m the world cannot advance 300 yards over rough 
groimd without being disordered — many men being squeezed 
out, while the attention of both officers and men is devoted to an 
attempt to preserve the straightness of the line and its true 
direction. Any one who observes a line of 400 infantry advanc- 
ing over rough ground will see fluctuations running through all 
its length, and wearing themselves out at the ends ; by splitting 
up the line into several portions these fluctuations are diminished, 
precisely as bracing a long bar or dividing it into a Qumber of 
short bars reduces its vibration ; and fiirther, the action of such 
small columns affords some protection to the weak points — the 
flanks. 

The action of the supports during the time that elapses from 
tbe troops coming xmder fire should be now considered. 
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The duty of the «iiq)oris w easeotiaUyto keep npibefire^ot 
ih^ first line, and fill gaps. It is not so nmoh for rein for cing' 
ihe skirmishers that they are reqmsite, the skirmishing line 
should originally conaiBt of a *^ suflScient number/' their function 
is to keep that line np to ^' the sufficient numbsr," feeding it to 
fill up the gaps caused by the enemys bulled. Hence the 
officer commsmding the supports (two companies), must watch 
the front, or skirmishing hnOi and send up men when he sees 
they are requisite. The nearer to the aldnnishers the supports 
are the more they will suffer^ but if too far off they will ceaae 
to act as SMpporis. It appears that- the supper^ wfll suffsr less, 
that is to say, they wuf attract the enem/s fire less ifthey 
adyance in small groups; and it would appear desirable that 
tile two companies forming the supports should be formed into 
att many seotioiMi as there are offioers available, that isto say, 
each company into two or three sectiona The distance at which 
the supports are fix)m the skrrmisbers mmtt be left chiefly to the 
officer commanding those supports, but it should rarely exeeed 
300 yards. As the skirmidimg line advanoes towards the 
enemy, and begins to get into ihe aone of aimed fire, or aome 
600 to 700 yaords from the enemj, the sorrports must be freely 
pushed on, and take their places in the skn*mUiing line, and as 
the adwAoe of the skirmishers wiU, from the fact of their moy- 
ing in successive mahes, be somewhat slower than that of the 
supports, the latter will dose on them, and the main bodywill 
also dose somewbed; on the supports (as if will experienee less 
less, sad consequently be less retarded). VicU page 90) 

Bclierff. rpiig OoDunander of the supports must during his advanoe seek to find 

out the plaoes where his assistance may be most usefidly sent The beet 
points for the jubtadc may be found wImni about 80 to lOOymnb froai tte 



As the fire is kept lip tile ttain body wBIadytt&ee, and wbeer 
it cones near the Ime of supports the latter should rush to ^b» 
frooct and join the «Umiishevs% 

SoherlF. The l^lowing rtde ehoakl be absolute, the moment the main body anmnw 

nesr what is left of the line of supports, they shooid dash to the frent aad 
jeia th» liae o€ skimiflhexs. inocder togire the impdsioa reqpiisit^ te^ ems 
the laa^Mod most dangeraaacuos of aJi, luid finally gire theasMslA.. 

If an attempt be made to rea&e. the stato of: afEaira at-thaa 
period of. the Stfetaok, it wfll be seen thftt the ddbrmidierBy rein* 
tooled by the supports, are withfai 250 to 300 yards of the 
eoerny; that the main body is seaae 300 yarda in rear of tiie^ 
sldrBuahers ; the divisioDal artillery pei^passome 1,900 t^ 
1^400 yaards ofi^ supported by a portioai of the ocarpa^aitiUfiry, 
the remainder of the oorps artiliery oocupytiig adTantageouA 
plaeea up to 2^000 yaards o£^ and aJU.bnn^^ng a.beaTTcro6»^ 
fire on the enemy's position ; the second Eae oftroops fcdlowiBg' 
up in rear of the main body of the first line, and perhaps.aomia 
500 to 600yards inrrear of it, a tretBendmurfiiieboiiigiBaantluned 
by the now thiokened skiaurim*8,^ and the wdinle.frontrooTerad 
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-mft dondil oi aoeke* Snch a state of thmgs cannot last 
liHQkg; the skirmkherB may get a hundred yards nearer, and the 
mam body getting closer to them, must prq>are to carry the 
position 5 gradually converging, the various portions of the main 
body must push rapidly to th^ froni and drive the enemy out. 
While the second line, seeing the advanGetuKl hearing the cheers 
whieh aeoompaiky it, should puah rapidly on also, ready to sup^ 
p<Hrt the attaok» meet the enemy's reserves, and confirm the 
aiiooess. 

What should ihe skirmisheis do when the main body 
advances? The skirmishegs, who have borne the heaviest poi> 
tioB of the fighting, will imdoubtedly have got much exerted, 
apd heated ; they will have been brought dose up to the enemy's 
position,. and by that time all the men whose heart is not in 
th^wi^k wiU have disappeared, officers and men who have 
wovkod tbrou^ th^ zones of fiire that have been described, who 
have seen comrades and fri^ids dropping, will be in such a 
state <^ nervous' excitement that the che^ and advance of tiie 
main body wi^ no matter what orders are given, carry them 
to the front. In all likelihood thw cartridges are exhausted, 
or nearly so, for they have done most of the firing, and the last 
few minutes thev must fire as fast as they can load and aim. 
In .addition to which their fire would be conqpletely maaked by 
the main body advancing in front of them. 

The idea of leaving the BkinniaheiB lying down is oonixaxj to the funda- Soherff. 
mental principle of the attack, which is that all the disposable forces should 
be apphed, leaving them behind really leads to nothing. ThLs line left behind 
cannot fire effectively on the enemy, it cannot collect and reform the d&)ri8 of 
the troops crushed by the enemy's nre, it will have done enough, and suffei'ed 
too mucn arleady to do that. Judging by all experience, what it muat do, is to 
posh on with the rest To leave it l^^ng. down is in the mpst favourable case 
a useless theoretical conise to pursue, generally it will be a dangerous one. 

The iiMnnent' the pooition is curried ev^ry effort must be 
made to hold it. The troops should be reformed. A- heavy 
fire should be poured on the energy as he retires, and the second 
Hne following rapidly, must endeavour to occupy the ground^ 
and coming up in regiila^r ordev can do so &jt better than troops 
Hf^wAB nerves hav^ been wrou^ft up to the highest pitch of 
excitement by a successful attack. 

Tho trtops taking fMni^ in an enei«etica% carried <mt atta^ are thrown Frontal 
SMbD the oompfetost'Ioofle ord^« In tlus state 4liey can certainly stall folW up Attack of 
tiilift eadstiBg ob^Mt oi the fighty but thsy are unamilaUe for action in any Infantry. 
otJusr dLreeuoiK (TraDslated 

The natnre of the^ attack.deseribed is illustrated by plates Newde^te.) 
XIV.-XVTLI., but. aIthougi:i.sudh sketches are useful a« giving 
expression to ideas^ it should be clearty imderstood as regards 
the su{q>orts and main body, that there can by no poanbility be 
any definite or ^Jiaed fotfrncUion. The formation to be adopted 
8hauJld.be entirely suited to the ground, thus one company of 
tb» suppcwiii Joay.be in. CiQlnmitii of seotioDS, anotiier in line, and 
aftOT advancing 100 yards the formations may be entirely 
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altered, the company in oolumn being extended, and that 
formerly in line now m column : simflarly for the main bodies. 
The plates cannot therefore be taken as recommending any 
special formation. 

It is perhaps fortunate in one sense for our country that the 
direction whicn improvements in tactics are taking, is one pecu- 
liarly adapted to the genius and temperament of her people. 

For years British troops, formea in lines two deep, have 
met and defeated the best armies in Europe. Extended order is 
but an eatensiofi of the two-^Uep line. Bntish troops have for 
hundreds of years been famed for their steadiness and coolness 
under fire, the influence of infantry fire is becoming every day 
more and more formidable, that mfiuence to a great extent 
depends on the coolness of the soldier delivering the fire. The 
steadiness of the individual British soldier, his coolness, and 
his proverbial ignorance of the time when he is beaten, tend to 
make individual fighting simple and natural to him. Further, 
the reliance of the British soldier on his officer and his confi- 
dence in him, augurs well for the future, when British in&ntiy 
have to meet a foreign enemy. 

^•piof* The habitual French method of attacking in oolumn cannot be praised. 

Against the Austrians, Buasiana, and Prussians it may have been suQceasful ; 
h^anst the British it must alwa^ fail. The Enflish infantry is sufficiently 
firm, intelligent, and weU-discifdmed to wait calmly in lines for the adverse 
masses, and sufficiently bold to dose upon them with the bayonet The 
column is good for aU moyements short of the actual attack, but as the 
Macedonian phalanx was imable to resist the Roman Legion, so will the dose 
column be unequal to sustain the fire and charge of a firm line aided by 
artillery. The repugnance of men to trample on their own dead and wounded, 
the cries and groans of the latter, and the whistling of cannon shots, as they 
tear open the ranks, produce disorder, especially in the centre of attacking 
columns, which, blinaed by smoke, unsteadf ast of footing, bewildered by words 
of command coming from a multitude of officers crowd^ together, can neither 
see what is taking plaoei nor advance nor retreat without increasing the 
confusion. 

No example of courage can be useful, no moral effect produced by the 
spirit of individuals, except upon the head, which is often firm and even 
victorious when the rear is flymg in terror. Nevertheless, columns are the 
soul of military operations ; in them is the victwy, and in them is safety to be 
found after a defeat The eecret contuU in knowing when a-nd where to extend 
^ front, 

Bugeaud. The English generally occupied well-chosen defensive positions, having a 

certain command, and they showed onl^ a portion of their force. The uraal 
artillery action first took place. Soon, m great haste, without studying the 
position, without taking time to examine if there were means to make a flank 
attack, we marched stndght on, taking the bull by the horns. About 1,000 
yards from the English line the men became excited, spoke to one another and 
hurried their march ; the column began to be a little confused. 

The English remained quite iment, with ordered arms, and from their 
steadiness appeared to be a long red wall This steadiness invariably produced 
an effect on the young soldiers. 

Very soon we got nearer, shouting "Vive TEmpereur ! en avant ! £ I» 
baTonette ! '' Shakos were raised on the muales of the muskets ; the column 
began to double, the ranks got into confusion,, the agitation produced a 
tumult ; shots were fired as we advanced. 
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PLATE XIV. 



First Stage. 



Skurmishers iwo CompanvM. 



Sapports two Cbmpoj^'es. 



. I. 



IfauvjBoify iiur^, 



Cdmpaivi/BfS. 




SJamiLsherLme 2^00 yards /rofft Iks mauv position of the enemy. 



nigitiypH hy 



G oQC^ Tc 



zm^ 



N.B.itc> oAjo&ito iormwUbuorvior thtSmpportg amiJiaui ioe^ can heawen, th^ sAcuJil be extended, 
uv lute or oobunns ojf ntw^ he best cLdapted to the ground tney cure acb^tincu%g over^ J 
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PLATE X\ 



Second Stage. 



<■ -300. 

f ' • •^ • %• 




Skirmisher Ziitt 1200 yaris franv tk& mjodiv 
fositum/ cf Bu/ erutny. 



H.%JfoaibeobjaB ibrmoiwrv itr&u^ Supports andJbzwlH)dycaivhegiMm4^ieyshould/ie eatvtded^ 
inyTtnzorct^junuhffOsynjxylteJfeitculapt^^ odMxnjoing over. 
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PLATE KVI 



Third Sta^. 






!?3ao ^ 



M lil M 



SkijynhAa*Imjt^8(X>yoDrdrfironv manvpodbum/cfAt' enemy 



HJ^o cJbsotuUfyrmaiiim/ibrlhtSupports and. ]ihxn/l)odycan/he^aiyen4-ffhey ^^wuJboUht extend^ 
Jnilmjt<jrc6bjtmns,CkSTnjayl>e'^itou^^ 
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PLATE XVII 



Fourfli Sta^e. 



.•-•••••• • •. ^ 



.300-^ > 

^1 •. • /,•,*•• ••*•*••• 



SkirndsherlvUfSOOyards /ram/t^ 
en£m^ in/imv posUion/ 



Second/ Lhn^ 
Satr BaitaitUm/Ticui)^ cobmuuat/depUiymgina^^ 



KBJb abs(bdB^fnnuiEtion.ibrih£^Suppor^ andMxavhotfycaiv legi^Bri^h^AotM le eodxnded 
in/Un£^orcdbjanj^Qsmjtt^he^begbajdUif^^ ait/ aOMouxng ever . 
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PLATE XVIII 



Kfth Sta^e. 



<■ - - ^ 



7\e Shrrniii^rJmt^WOyai^ 



Dipitized by VjOO^ H 

Dt UnA arCobunvnA<'ts fnjoy he best? adapted/to 'ih^grrnjo^id^ar&cudMxnang cvtr. 
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The English line remained still, silent and immovable, with ordered arms, 
even when we were only 300 paces distant, and it appeared to ignore the 
storm about to break. 

The contrast was striking; in our inmost thoughts, each felt that the 
enemy was a long time in firing, and that this fire reserved for so long, would 
be very unpleasant when it did come. Our ardour cooled. The moial power 
of steadiness, which nothing shakes . (even if it be only in appearance^, 
over disorder which stupifies itself with noise, overcame our 'minds. At this 
moment of intense excitement, the English wall shouldered arms, an indescrib- 
able feeHog rooted many of our men to the spot, they b^|^ to fire. The 
enemv's steady concentrated volleys swept our ranks ; decimated we turned 
rouna seeking to recover our equilibrium ; then three deafening cheers broke the 
silence of our opponents, at the third thev were on us pushing our disorganized 
iiifi;ht But to our ^p^t surprise, they did not push their advantage oeyond 
a hundred yards, retiring calmly to their lines to await a second attack. 

The British army, from its tradition and history, is in a posi- 
tion better adapted for graspine, and appropriating, the 
development of tactics cansed by tne introduction of breech- 
loading arms than the army of any other nation. All that is 
requisite is to develop and carry out the identical principles 
which led the British leaders to adopt a line formation in the 
peninsula. 

This point is one that must not be lost sight of, the peculiar 
genius of a nation invariably comes out on Sie battle-field, and 
it is essential that it shomd be clearly understood that the 
British eu*my, with its historic training, and traditions of 
edvancin^ and fighting never more thfim two dee^, possesses 
•qualifications for modem fighting that the army of no nation 
in the world does. As the line was an advance on the column, 
ffiving greater power and effect to improved arms, and pro- 
educing far less loss than the denser formation, so the extended 
line, giving full effect to the offensive power of the breech- 
loader, ana enabling troops to attack with less loss, is an 
advance on the two- deep line. An advance which it is much 
easier for British troops, who have never fought in columns, 
and whose ideas and tactics have always turned on a large 
development of infantry fire, to make, than for those who have 
had to step from the deep column to the individual or extended 
order at one stride. 

We were all astonished at the extraordinaiy firmness with which the red Choda 
jackets, having crossed the river, opened a heavy fire in line upon the redoubt Seiwitz. 
ThiB was the most extraordinary thing to us, as we had never before seen 
troops ^ht in lines two deep^ nor did we think it possible for men to be found 
with sufficient firmness of morale to be able to attack in this apparently weak 
formation our massive columns. 

** The terrible English column which, advancing under a 
murderous fire in front and flank, all but won the battle of 
Fontenoy ; " the victories of the British line on many fields, 
mark two distinct phases in the tactics of this country ; the 
latter being due to a clear appreciation of the effects of improved 
* arms. Following the same natural development, the individual 
order will still further bring out the coolness, the self-reliance, 
«nd courage of the British soldier. 

n 
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We have said that the direction tactics are takiug is fortunate 
in one sense for this country. It is desirable, however, that a 
disadvantage should not be lost sight o^ speaking in general 
terms; when we formerly defeated foreign armies we dkl so 
be<sause the front of fire we directed against tiiem was larger 
than what they brought to bear on us, owr lines outflanked their 
cobinms. But now l]uat foreign anmos fig:ht with as wide a 
front as we <^an hope to do, and that extesmon of the frcmt ha» 
become general in every army, and with every nation, the small 
nnmerical strength of a British army no longer compensate by 
its comparatively wide front of fire will be felt, and felt severely. 
It is manifest Uiat exteosioa of frotnt is limited,, that tiiere^ is ^ 
.point below which it is impossible- to reduoe the number of men 
per yai^ of posiidoQ. That point oiicc reaohed i^ ^ troops 
compofling two aisoaes, the weaker must always aufier; 
although the temperament of the British soldier is pecbaps 
better adupted for individual fighting than that of the ooldi^ 
of any other nation ; jet modem arms have ^undoubtedly 
placed armies more on a footing of ec^uaUty and consequtmliy 
given to numbers 4ux element of superiority they pveviously did 
not possess. <The greater the effect of the weapon the greater 
the reaidts product by puttij^g large numbers of such weapons 
in action. Improved arms will > undoubiiedly eoable a 9m$\l 
Aumber of men so armed, to resist a large body ii»f mesx aoned 
with ioferior weapons, but when the weapons are ^of oqpibal 
power, then it appears titat the effect of numbers miost 
preponderate. 

An unqujestiouable advantage is possessed by the Bciiish 
larmy in its smadl companies, and consequently the jMionber of 
ofil^ers in the battalion. It slu>uld be remembored tiwt ike 
Prussian company was the result not so muoh of tactical^ as of 
eoonomical motives, and that the Prussian acmy, foqned fr<wi 
the results of universal compulsory service, a«d ediueatftMi, 
possesses an amount of intelhgenee in the jmiim that ^tibor 
armies do not. Hence, to foUovW Prussian customs as rtsrn^ 
companies without following them in other ti^iings woiw.be 
absurd. It is impossible to adopt one portion of a nation's 
customs aaid ignore the basis on which the whole sup^cstruieture 
.iabuiit. 

Much ha& been reeently said and written of the advisability 
of akering the formation of a British, and assimilating it to that 
of a Prussian battalion. To do so would be to blindly copy 
Prussian customs, and we might just as well copy Prussian 
uniforms or Prussian words of commajad. TJndoubteldly there 
is much to be obtained by a careful study of the Prussiaasystem, 
but that study must be an intelligent ptudy, which will enable 
u» to grarfb on our own framework whait is .good, and suitaUe to 
our peculiar temperament. And the formation 6f the Prusdan 
battahon is not only not suitable to British i^iliBmtry, but it may 
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be fairly questioned if it is not one of the weakest points of the 
Prussian system, which, on account of the success attending 
Pr«BRian armies, is so much admired. 

Heavy were the losses with which we paid for our victorious atitacks. ?f?^^ . 
•The diminHticn of the capitation however is not the only consequence of such j ^^z_? 
sanguinary bvttlM. rTMSterf 

The notion of the excellence of war -seasoned battalions has vasuahodfixmi kr^JJ^u? 
our army. According to ^neral experience, the men went into action with ^^ \ 
the .greatest ardour, and without dread of the fire, until they had once suffered »^*' 
very severe losses. 

Then even ^e exhilarating consciousness of victory cannot diasipate the 
impression which such sanguinary experience has made upon the spirits of 
the troops. Months afterwards this feeling has stiLL not quite disappeared. 

It IS true ihBt other causes contribute to produce this ; those wiio had 
fi^en were just the bravest men, because they exposed themselves most in the 
skirmisher line ; and above all there were very few officers stUl remawiiig,^ 

After these great losses, how would this dxm^ lu^ve stood 
liie effects of a de&at, and consequent demoi^iJising retreat 1 
True the losses in this ease purchased victory, but it mi;giit 
have been otherwise. To oi^anise, as if victocy were alwiays 
certain, is really to o^rganise doaarter. 

Hence the necessity of .not destroyiiig, but modifyin|!^, iMn: 
existing afsangements ; the on^e jind only one ajdvanteffe.of.a 
strong company appears to be that it is a foroe of sufficieadt 
strength to make an attack. 200 m^i extended in front of a 
batta£ou will .give a sufficient feroe to begin an atta^; 200 
mare will be sufficient to ^ust as su^orte ; and each of these 
being under one conunanxl, form ^ tactical body accttttoniedr t» 
work to^ethei^ ^t to obtam this advantage .it is «i«ely 
not requisite. to saerifice the British hattaUon. 

Ithas beenpointed out (page 74).tiiattbeu0e of tbebreeehr 
loader enables, troops to be more ecctended &afi.&rmerly, h«iiee 
•uiore supervision is required. The difficulties of command «re 
consequently ^eater than formerly. The necessity of pt^oqpcr 
leading, of seizing points where cover exists, .making -them 
bases for further advances and getting the men. out of ^orer 
a^ain,,are now of the hi^est importance.. These resAoaos,. and 
the necessity of Ibruiiuj:^ small gi-^aps, sod seddog with thcM 
to, penetrate tibK3 enemy s line,>d[e«yriy demonstrate the advan- 
• tages of small companiss iind many <^c«rs. 

.Further, as movements to t^e right or left to dase^m sldr^ 
imshexB, and so make ro€«n ibr £r^ ritirmishem tmning up to 
fill up^pS) would reduee the fire,.eQmpel m^^n wi^ho had inxm 
certain. advantageous places, to leave. them, a^ttto .advance en 
the enemy, but merely to take ground to the right or l€ift,»a 
thing very difficult to. do wiihany troopSyUioBe espefoially with 
those: like British troops^. possesougy -as. all Anglo*»Sax0iis do, 
a«troug. individuality,. sure to coma out under &e; so coaa- 

I. II».1. HH ■■■ Ml. H .■»■■ ■ ■■^■^^—■1 L IB. ■.» 1. ^ 

« The^PoMsiaiiAiMt LoAfier toSjnen.afe WMMnbpiMi«( ; i 1 to JO at Wdei^ ; 
St Man-la-To«r and Gmreloite, I to 18 or 10. Tho 16ih B^guuwt and ik^iUSe 
Battalion of the Guard lost aU their dfflcers— (General 2eddeler). 
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ponies most get mixed up, precisely as brigades and even 
divisions did at the Alma. Hence the more points of support, 
and the greater the number of men accustomed to command 
and lead, the greater will be the success of the troops. 

Officers in action must command, not their own companies 
only, but any men who they can get together and take 
command of. 

Boguslauslci. ^ order to work with tolerable readineAs in such lines of skirmiahem as 

(Tnmslatad * '^^ meet now a days in battle, a man should have gone through something 
by Graham.) like it in peace time. He should have gained as tomL an idea of this sort <» 
thing as possible ; he should not merely know by hearsay, but experience in 
his own person, that if separated from his own company and unable to rejoin 
it, he at once comes under command of Uie officer who may happen to be 
where he ia He should be prepared to get quickly at home amongst new 
comrades. An officer, on the other hand, when he sees stray soldiers in action, 
should take them under his command, either forming them into a compact 
body or leading them into the line of skirmishers. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that this kind of fighting makes 
troops unsteady ; but it may be fairly replied, that unsteady 
troops cannot fight as descrilled, that they would inevitably get 
into confusion and loose their heads. It is only really weU- 
discipUned, well-commanded bodies of men, which can turn 
apparent disorder into real order, and it consejjuently follows, 
tnat the training and careful intelligent training of troops, is 
now more than ever requisite. 

The real result of the introduction of the breech-loader is 
not to introduce a loose, careless method of action. Its intro- 
duction has rendered fighting far more difficult, — ^rendered it 
requisite that much of the care formerly bestowed on the 
ensemble of a dressed line, or perfect column, should be now 
devoted to the individual man, that the knowledge of each 
individual, from the general to the private, must be greater than 
formerly, while at the same moment the ensemble is still 
preserved. 

It is often said that, if troops do not change front and 
manoeuvre under fire, it is needless to teach them more, than 
what they do when actually engaged. This is founded on an 
entire misconception of what the duties of troops really are. 
These things are but means to an end, and most important 
means ; for one day's fighting troops have 30 days' marching 
and manoeuvring, and the power of marching and manoeuvring 
is of the utmost importance, not only as giving that trahiing 
which enables the men to be placed in front of their enemies, 
but producing that discipline without which everything else is 
uselesa 

But although men must be taught to manoeuvre, it is essen- 
tial that manoeuvre tactics, important as they are, should not 
be rated above their proper value, but that fighting tactics 
should be practised, and studied, and carefrilly thought over 
by officers. The Emperor of Germany's order of the 19th 
March, 1873, shows clearly the necessity of both fighting and 
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ipaDoenvre tactics, and as the former have become more difficiilt, 
the Emperor gives " relief" to his troops by reducing the latter. 
The diflerent kinds of formation in whicn troops can advance best 
over dififerent kinds of ground, can only be thought out by officers 
who keep their minds continually bent on the subject, and who 
in default of real experience endeavour to realise the power of 
the arms in use and the effect of groimd in modifying that power. 
By such thought and bv study alone can the really difficult 
art of handling troops under fire be acquired, Tactics are often 
defined to be and generally considered inferior to strategy, but 
for one man who really requii*es to practice strategy 500 are 
needed who can handle troops. The General but gives the order 
to attack ; the serious responsibility of making the dispositions 
for attack, fixing and modifying the formation of the troops to 
suit the ^ound, so that they shall suffer as httle aA possible, 
rests, ana must rest, with the field and company officers ; and 
when it is remembered that neglecting to change from a close to 
an extended formation at the right moment may cost the lives of 
many men, the necessity for careful painstaking study really be- 
comes a solemn duty, and a duty that the more it is studied the 
more difficult it appears to be. It cannot be too often stated that 
there is great dan^r of officers being induced to consider that 
now-a-days anythmg in the shape of drill is sufficient if the men 
only can shoot. The drill book may be made very simple by 
leaving out three-fourths of it. But doing so will not render the 
soldiers', much less the officers' duties the easier, and it is impoi> 
tant that those who advocate sweeping reductions in the size of 
the drill book, and imagine that when the officer or soldier 
has mastered what is contained between its covers, hii/ 
education will be complete, should remember that the great 
difficulty is, the drill book, whatever its size, now, far less than 
ever, can be taken as a rule ; it is merely a guide, which points 
out the general direction. A knowledge of drill, and the power 
of adjusting the formation of troops to ground, is at the present 
day more requisite and more difficult than ever it was, and this 
fact should be recognised; and met by a thorough practical 
training, on the part of the company officers to adapt not only 
the formation of companies, but also of small bodies of men to 
the ground worked over. Such ti*aining is not acquired in a day, 
such knowledge cannot be learned from a drill Serjeant, in a 
barrack square or a drill shed, but must be imparted by men, 
who have carefully and practically worked out these questions, 
and it must be taught on diversified ground, of some extent. 

Improved arms, far from reducing the labour of the infantry 
officer and giving him more time to devote to kindred branches 
of the military art, have really increased it a hundredfold, and 
converted what at one time might perhaps have been termed 
machine-like action, into what at the present day most certainly 
requires study, and ability of no mean order. In instructing 
infantry soldiers, a defensive, as well as an attacking pf^rty> 
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however gmall, should be nsed, and should continually be 
made to change places, so that each man may see how a fonna- 
tion altered to srat lie ground tends to conceal the attackers 
from the defenders, and so reduce loss. 

It has been proposed to extend not only the skirmishing line 
but the supports and also the main body ; advancing in the latter 
case, either in a deployed line or in a Ime with intervals of one 
to three feet between the men. What is the object of sncli a 
formation ? It is evidently proposed witb the view of preventing 
loss amonjg the supports and main body; but until troops 
come within infantry range, say 1,100 yards, it is theoretically 
certain, that formed in small columns, provided the columns are 
not too de€^, they will suffer much less from artiUery than if in 
Hna After getting under infantir fire, it has been shown that 
the formation of the men has within certain limits, really very 
Kttle to do with loss. Further, such a formation tends not to 

Prevent but rather to produce and perpetuate what is the great 
anger of this kind of fighting, viz., a gradual cessation of all the 
elements of regular order, and a gradual dissolution of the whole 
force into the skirmicdiing line. 

The formation of troops when they have to deliver a fire is 
undoubtedly a line or extended order,but the duty of the supports 
and main body is not to fire, they cannot fire without endanger 
ing those in front of them, consequently the formation shoidd be 
such as is best suited for the work they have to perform t.^., to 
march over a certain space of ground ; during this advance the 
troops in front of them will, as has been shown, draw roost of 
^e nre, and that formation should be adopted which will enable 
the leaders to hold the men most thoroughly in hand, keep them 
completely under their eye, and at the same time advance as 
rapidly and with as little confusion as possible. 

Assume a support composed of two companies of 100 men 
each extended at one and a half yards apart, the companies 
would cover 150 yards, it is manifest that m an advance over 
rough ground for a considerable distance, such a line will become 
disordered, get out of hand, and not be a st^dy support to the 
troops in front of it It is manifest that if the two companies be 
formed in two columns, each column composed of two sub- 
divisions, that the captains can superintend their men better, 
check irregularites, and serpentine the companies they command 
better out of fire, take greater advantage of the sinuosities of the 
groimd and be ready at all times to support the skirmifihing line 
if it be checked or threatened by a few cavalry. It is desirable 
that the functions of the main body be kept clearly in view its 
duty is not to fire during the advance, but it is under cover of 
the fire of other troops to which it acts as a reserve to gain a 
place sufficiently near the enemy to make a rush, to drive him out. 
Also it may be fairly asked, looking to the great length of the 
advance required at the present day (2,500 yards) how will a 
support or main body, if* deployed into a long extended line, 
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afford snppoi't to the flanks of the attack? — the weakest point, 
and that consequently sure to be assailed. A small column may 
afford such protection, an eictended line cannot, and would be 
perfectly helplees if suddenly attacked by a small body of horse. 
The word column is one which gives the idea of a mass of men 
one behind the other, but this disappears if it be considered that 
the columns are either double company columns of a half batta- 
lion, or columns composed of two subdivisions. Further, it is to 
the formed body of men acting behind the sfcirmishing line that 
that line looks for strpport, and its moral effect is very great. 

In all the accounts we see depicted the uneasy feeling with which diir- 
mishing lines advanced when thei-e were no closed detachments following in 
reserve ; and on the other hand the exhilaration of spirits, as soon as the 
bayonets of the latter were seen, ^dtiiough only in the distance. 

To advd.nce with this main body in a defJoyed or extended 
line would be really to remove all the moral effect that formation 
has on the skirmishing line. Further, if any slight change of 
direction, such as converging towards a point, or a change of 
direction to suit the nature of the ground, advanced over, has 
to be made, the main body in a long spread out line, will 
infaUibly get into disorder. Hence, such a lormation is not one 
that meets the requirements of the case. 



Frontal 
Attack of 
Infantry. 
(Translated 
by Colonel 
Newdcgate.) 



ir. 

The Defence. 

The foregoing remarks have been chiefly confined to the 
attack, or to troops acting on the offensive. 

A pure defence can never win a battle, it may perhaps enable 
the troops acting on the defensive to preserve their position, but 
the most that cam be hoped for from' a pure defence is a drawn 
bottle, not a victory. The improvements in modem arms have 
undoubtedly added much to the power of the defence, but the 
attack has benefited also. 

At first siffht, it would appear that the defence would gain more from' the Von Moltko. 
peculiarities of improved fire-arms, than the attack. An army acting on the (TraDslated 
defensive, may have it in its power tb diooee such' a position, f\s to ol^i^ bj Crawford.) 
the enemy to cross an open plain ; it will also probably have time to ascertain 
the distance of certain fixed points, so as to produce "the greatest effect from 
its fire. On the other hand, the advantages that an attacking force possesses 
are also very considerable. As its commander has only to consult his own 
judgment, he r^ulates his movements according to the dispositions of the 
enemy. He, being the assailant^ has a definite object before him, and chooses 
his own way of attaining it ; while the defender has first to find out his 
adversary's intentions, and then to make the best arrangements for frustrating 
them. On the one side, confidence and resolution, on the other, uncertainty 
and anxietv. The defender, if he wish to bring about ar-dedsiveresiilt, must 
eventually himself become the assailant ; but here the queetioft arises, whether 
before advancing to the attack, he should not exhaust all the material 
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advantages to be gained from stationaiy fire, by employing it to the very last 
moment. 

One phase of this superiority has ah-eady been discussed^ * 
page 90. But there is another which is deserving of attention* 
When two armies come in contact, the one that acts on the 
offensive or takes the initiative has the power of selecting the 

f>oint for attack, and of arraying against that point a superior 
brce. The defender does not know where he may be attacked, 
and has to provide for several possible, nay probable contin- 
gencies. He is liable to be deceived, inducea to disseminate 
his force, and seek to be strong at all the threatened points, 
while the assailant need be strong at one and that the decisive 
point. Increased range and accuracy in weapons have given the 
attacker the power of selecting far more advantageous positions 
for covering and supporting his attack than formerly. Groimd 
which in the days of old artillery might be simply ignored must 
now be held by the defender, thus compelling him to extend and 
therefore weaken his whole line ; or it must be abandoned to 
the enemy, who will quickly make use of it as a point (Tappui (or 
an attack ; and as the area operated over has thus increased at a 
much quicker rate than the actual effective range of the weapons, 
the assailant benefits considerably. Let anv person examine a 
piece of ground and consider how he would occupy it with a 
given body of troops and he will find that a continued tendency 
exists in his own mind to occupy certain advantageous positions 
in front of what must be his main line. Let him imagine troops 
placed on these advantageous positions and he will find certam 
places in front tempting him on to them too, and this without 
end, until he will find himself compelled from the limited number 
of his troops to abandon all hope of holding many points, which 
he nevertheless can distinctly see must be most beneficial to an 
attacker. If this problem be worked out it will be found that 
the question will at last resolve itself into, not what is best to be 
held, but what it \ap0s9ible to occupy. Further, the actual space,, 
or neutral ground, between the outposts of armies closing on one 
another, a space which acts as a kind of ciu^tain between them, 
through which neither can penetrate, must, from the increased 
range of arms, be now fer wider, and offer more concealment 
than formerly. This space is really more dependant on the 
action of musketry than artillery, and the cirmy acting on the 
offensive will usually, if not always, appropriate the greater por^ 
tion of it. 

TTiaM Marahal It is of great advantage to an army in the field to push its advanced poete. 

S^ Jolm ** ^*^ forward as it can in safety, in order to cover as much of the country and 

BonroTnc ^*® resources as possible, to have longer and more precise mrarning of any 

^*^^ movement of the enemy, and to impede his reconnaissances and proceedings 

generally. 

It is still of more importance to restrict the enemy to the narrowest limits. 
Under ordinary circumstances midway between the respective forces may be 
considered a reasonable line of demarcation that each ought to insist upon, 
but several drcumstances may give a superior power to one side. 
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1. The opposing annies may be very unecjual in force, or one mapr hare 
cained a marked ascendancy over the other ; m which case, the superior wiU 
be able to press the inferior into smaller limits. 

2. One may hold some peculiarly strong, defensible post or batteries, in a 
salient position, that may give him a command over the neighbouring ground, 
in whicii case the line of demarcation will be midway between those parts and 
the position of ^e other army. 

8. There ma^ be a river not fordable, or other essential obstacle between 
the two which will naturally form the line of demarcation, although nearer to 
one than the other. 

Subject to those sort of contingencies, it is very essential that no encroach- 
ment should be allowed ; the grei^est efforts in particular should be made to 
prevent an enemy from holding parts, or even temporarv possession of the foot 
of the heights on which part of an armv is posted ; distant fire of artilleiy 
is not sufficient to justify submitting to the disadvantage ; and if the enemas 
circumstances are such as really to enable him to enforce it ; the army which 
is subject to it must be in a very insecure position. 

lliere is a great deal of Drag in the matter of keeping possession of a 
greater extent of ground than a party is entitled to ; old campaigners know the 
value of it, and will take all the liberties they are allowed, returning however 
as soon as they are opposed. 

There is a great moral power in the offensive ; the assailants 
are moving — doing something behind a mysterious curtain that 
the defenders know nothing; of, there is something pecidiarly 
demoralizing to men in waiting anxiously with nerves at a hi^h 
state of tension, for something they know not what, to begin 
somewhere. In these respects unproved arms have not increased 
the power of the defence. 

So kind of fire tends so much to shake the morale of troops 
as a cross fire, and this from the great extension of the area of 
operations is the very fire that, increased range enables artillery 
to pour into villages, houses, or intrenchments. Men acting on 
tiie defensive may make up their minds to a fire coming in one 
direction, they may so dispose themselves as to mitigate its 
effects. But the moment shells and bullets come from other 
directions the whole thing is changed, and a feeling of inability 
to resist or maintain a position so attacked makes itself felt. 
The power that improved arms has given to the defence is that 
of keeping the attackers for a longer time under a heavy fire 
than formerly ; it is also stated that the defenders derive much 
advantage from the following causes : — 

1st. Their fire is delivered by men in position, who can 
take a better and more correct aim 

2nd. That the force acting on the defensive may be better 
covered and protected than that acting on the 
offensive, suffer less loss, and consequently be cooler 
and less excited. 

3rd. That the ground may be better studied by the de- 
fensive than by the attacking force, and not only 
can advantage be thus taken of its conformation, 
but also additional force may be obtained by remov- 
ing men from where they are of no use to important 
places. 
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If, however, these advantages, or supposed advantages, bo 
analysed, they will be foirnd to have liaroly the importance that 
they at first sight appear to possess. With reference to the first, 
it most not be forgotten that the assailants move rapidly and by 
rushes of alternate fractions, which tends to disconcert the aim 
of the defenders, who are ever firing at a running target, while 
the attac^kei-s are firing at a fixed target; therefore the siiperioiity 
of the defence in this case does not seem to be very great. 

With reference to the second, page 89 states the circum- 
stances imder which an attack is possible, and it appears that 
the concentration of fire on one spot so demoralises a defender 
that he can be neither cool nor calm. The fire of the attacker 
is always convergent, that of the defender divergent.* Further, 
the advance of troops takes them away from the dead and 
wounded who are left behind. The defenders must remain in 
one place, and the dead and wounded can with difficulty be 
removed, hence the morale of the defenders will suffer the most. 
With reference to the third, there can l>e no doubt that the 
defence will benefit greatly from its superioritv in this respect ; 
and it is not only to its fire, but the power of bringing that fire 
to bear on proper places, that the defender owes his superiority. 
How then should a defensive position be occupied? It 
would appear that for the correct holding of a defensive position, 
arrangements should be made to bring a heavy artillery and 
infantry fire on the attackers at the vervoeginning of the action, 
and to hold a few powerful reserves inliand, to attack and drive 
out any troops that may obtain a lodgment within the general 
line. 

It has been pointed out at page 89 that the assailant to have 
a reasonable hope of success must be superior at the point where 
the attack is made. Now to counteract this supenority there 
must be on the side of the defence large reserves kept ready in 
hand to be moved the moment the attacker's project is developed, 
and sufficiently near to be brought up in time to drive the enemy 
back ; not merely to check his advance after he has penetrated 
the position. Such reserves must be in the hands of the Generals 
commanding the Divisions and Corps, rather than those of the 
General in Chief, and hence it follows that these bodies should 
each form their own reserve. 

On the defensive it may fairly be questioned if a deployed 
line is now requisite. The breech-loader enables an extended 
line to deliver more fire now than a closed line in former days. 
It will perhaps be wiser, therefore, to keep back a large portion 
of the first line until the attack has developed itself, and then 
to use it in thickening the line of skirmishers where most 
threatened. Such a method gives much additional power to 

* The comparison between « siege And an attack here holds good, the nssailaotA 
working on a wider front, direct their whole fire on one portion of the defender's 
position, their fire is thus conwrgent; if the defender replies his fire must be 
divergent. 
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the men who see themBelves 8H|^rted by those behind, and 
who feel that they are not left alone to cope with the attackers. 

The sndden increase of the defender's fire, by a hu-ge rrfn- 
forcement of the supports, has a powerful eflffect in checking ttie 
enemy's advance. 

It appears, from the testimoilT of all continental writers, to 
be the experience of recent war, that volley firing cannot be 
used, and that independent firing, which enables each man to 
jndge his own time and aim, is far more effi&ctive. 

Even when on the defensive, to which, according to theory, volley firing Boguslauski. 
is peoaliarly applicable, it could so seldom be employed, that the few exeep- (Translated 
tionfl only serve to prove the role. Even behind cover, field walls, barricades by Graham.) 
the fire of dense crowds of skirmisheTB was prefeired to bringing forward 
parties in close order to fire volleys. To fire a ToUey always takes up a certain 
amount of time, which will be made use of by the enemy's skirmishei's to pour 
a heavy fire into the compact body then showing itself, causing serious loss 
and in part hindering the volley. 

The chief aignment agsinfl^ volleys at saoh a montent is that they have 
little effect upon skirmishers who are the first to come up. Bnt if you wait 
till the enemy's supports are visible, the party in close order which is mtended 
to fire the volleys would be for some time exposed to the skirmishere' fire, and 
would be a heap of corpses before it got a chance of acting. 

It would appear, therefore, that in holding a defensive posi- 
tion, the skirmisning line in front should be supported exactly 
as in the attack, and this all the more so, as in most defensive 
positions, the supports which feed the front line may be ranch 
closer than in the attack. In occupying any defensive position, 
small bodies of troops of all arms should be told off at favourable 
places to make an advance on the enemy and check his move- 
ment Such a force advancing a short distance from the main 
position disconcerts the assailant, compels him to direct his fire 
on the new opponent, relieving the actual defenders from fire, 
and enables them to act with renewed vigour. For this purpose 
small posts in front of a position are of great value, but they 
should not be surrendered or evacuated at the first attack, they 
should be firmly held, and to do this they must be supported 
fVom the rear. The old rule, ** Salients should be few and 
marked ^ is as good now as ever it was. 

But no defence has a chance of ultimately succeeding that 
is not based on the offensive, or that does not contemplate 
taking the offensive when an opportunity offers. 

An army acting on the defensive should never altogether give up the Von Moltkc. 
idea of itsdf assnmii^ the offensive. u??2!^^5®i 

It has been already stated that there is a tendency on the 
part of the assailants to avoid the centre of the defender's 
position as being that where usually the fire is heaviest, and to 
turn off to the Hanks, and to cover their advance by seeking out 
places unswept or only partly swept by fire, Such movements 
must leave gaps in their line, ana these gaps, if not filled up 
from the supports at on(;e, are the very points favonrable for the 
defenders to attack, and by so doing threaten the assailant's 
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advance on the flanks. But in making such forward movements, 
the ereatest care is requisite that the main position be not lost,, 
and hence arises another necessity for reserves. Generally, both 
supports and main body may be much nearer the skirmishing, 
or nring Une, than when attacking. The onlv thing is to place 
them so that they shall escape nre as much as possible; but 
especially in the defence it must be remembered a small reserve 
that arrives when it is wanted, is infinitely superior to a strone 
one that arrives too late. Earlv deployment and a long march 
over around, in extended order, exhausts an assailant; the 
defender diould therefore seek to make the attacker deploy as 
soonas possible. But it is questionable if this should not be rather 
done by bodies of cavalry and artillery, pushed well out to the 
firont, and supported by infantir, who, using the containing^ 
power of the oreech-loader, will make the attacker deploy; 
rather than by long shots from the main positions which are 
not very efficacious, and mark the position neld, better perhaps 
than anything else.* 

SdMffF. The baau of a pare defence ahonld be to fight the attack onlj at the 

distance where ita fire produces the greatest effects. But though this is so, it 
is reauisite to profit by the extreme range of arms and by the aid of small 
detachments entrusted to selected officers, to keep up a fire on the general 
advance of the enemy. The first line (Mrmuking or firing line) will seek, by 
means of the most rapid fire, to keep tne last halt of the enem/s skirmishers,, 
or ibat preceding the assault, as far off as possible. All the intensity, all the 
power of the fire, will be developed aeainst the real assault for 300 to 40O 
paces. The defence should be convinced, that despite its fire, it may become 
necessary to use the bayonet, and that this resort is less dangerous than a 
retreat 

It appears, therefore, that both in defensive and offensive 
fighting tactics, one CTeat object is to develop the individual 
action of the man, whether in the use of his weapons or as a 
imit. For officers this development of independent action is the 
power of leading and handUn^ small groups or bodies of from 
10 to 200 men ; but while this independence is developed, it 
must be held in hand and directed, it must be freedom, not 
license. It must be carefully watched by a commander who 
has reserves in hand to support it, either by completing the 
victory or checking defeat ; and above all it necessitates most 
careful training on the part of the soldier. It further appears, 
that a general acting on the offensive, must (to secure his flank» 
and protect his Une of battle partialljr denuded of troops to 
concentrate a superior force on the pomt of attack) never lose 
sight of defensive operations. That a general acting on the 
defensive must impart to his defence as much of an offensive 
character as is possible. 

The foregoing pages give a general statement of what may 
be termed the tactical problem of the present day, and some 
general ideas as to how that problem may be dealt with* 

* The effect of artillery fire is three timet m great at 2,200 yards as it is al 
8|800 yards. 
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Manoeuvre tactics are essentially different from fighting tactics, 
the former admit of certain definite rules being laid down. 
Time and distance, both of which are known fttctors, enter 
largely into such questions, and therefore it is most desirable 
that manoeuvre tactics should be governed by rule ; but when 
fighting tactics are dealt with, such indeterminate factors as 
human passions, the ground, the weather, and the enemy, com- 
phcate the problem to such an extent that it would be as 
dangerous as it is impossible to lay down fixed rules. It is 
therefore desirable that oflScers should see these subjects firom 
as many stand points as possible. 

The Italian army have recently modified their tactics to a 
great extent, ajida,pr/cis of the report of the committee entrusted 
with this duty is appended, ft will be observed that the 
problem is stated in almost identical language to that used in 
the foregoing pages, but the conclusions are sUghtly different. 

m. 

Cavalry. 

At the close of the War of 1866, the action of the Prussian 
miUtary authorities was carefullv watched, tiiey had tried their 
army on which years of careful thought and study had been 
bestowed, they had tested its capabiUties, gauged its powers and 
seen its weaknessea What they then, after seeing tne machine 
in motion, did, when an opportunity for repairing and over- 
hauling it took place, was of peculiar interest. 

Amongst other things, they largely increased their cavalry. 
This of itself was the most effectual contoidiction that could be 
;given to the statement so constantly made, that the breech- 
loader had numbered cavalry amongst things of the past. 

Recent events have shown that the duties of Cavalry, not 
jonly as covering the advance of an army, as outposts or recon- 
noiterers, but also on the actual field of battle, is perhaps more 
briUiant than ever. True it is that the qualities and knowledge 
now reciuired of cavalry are different from what they were, or 
to put it more correctlv, the same qualities and a great deal 
more besides are needed. Quickness, coolness and gallantry are 
now as always requisite in a cavalry soldier. But more still is 
needed, knowledge of country, knowledge of what the require- 
ments of other troops are, power of observation and description, 
abiUtjr to seize instinctively the object of the Commander-in- 
-Chie^ a certain acquaintance with engineering, all these are now 
necessities for a cavalry officer. His sphere is greatly enlarged, 
and to fill it properly las military knowledge must be far more 
-extensive than tnat involved in leading a squadron and keeping 
it effective, all important as the latter is, as the basis of eveiy- 
thing else. Far from doing away with cavahy, modem events 
have clearly shown that there is no arm of the service firom the 
<jorrect management of which the army can reap more benefit. 
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Yon Moltke. 
(TraoBlated 
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Tactical 
retrospect. 
Oaptain ICa j. 
(Translated: 
by OuTTy.) 



Tactical 
retrospect. 
Captain May* 
Cmnslated 
by OuTTy.) 



If its action be paralyeed, from any eau«e, there is aoiie the-^vant 
of whidb will be more severely felt. 

Becaiuie in modem warfare the long range and destractrre fire of artillery 
neceoitatM a aoaitered f^nanation, th«re will be mora frequent qmortwnitiflB 
for tbote brilliant dMhes of imftll bodies of cavalry, in wbioh, oy takiiig 
advantage of tbe critical moment, the cavalry of division so often distinguish 
themselves. 

So long as rapidity, boldness, and daah are active agents in war, eavaky 
will retain its importance. A cavalry devoid of these qualities, but merely 
possessing good intentions, obedience, with ordinaty bravery, and a laudable 
modesty, is worse than none at alL 

The duties of cavalry in the field may be divided into two 
classes. These duties although siinilar, are sufficiently distinct 
to produce a real divimon. 

They are : — 

Ist The duties of ihe cavalry attached to a Division of 

the army. 
2nd. The duties of the cavalry Division. 

A reference to page 8 shows that in the Prussian Army a 
regiment of cavalry is attached to each Division; The duties 
of this cavalry is to cover the head of the Division, examine the 
ooutttry, provide wnall parties to look out fer tlje enemy in 
various directions, feel for and commnnioate wilii troops mardi- 
ing on roads parallel to that its own Division is marching on« 
keep up the commumcation with troops in front and- rear, and 
thus link the component portions of the anny-corps together, 
8md' lastly to provide orderiies and escorts. 

The duties of the cavalry 'Division are similar, bixt en a far 
larger sc€^; it hets to keep the army acquainted -with every 
movement of the «aemy, to harraas him and conceal- the move- 
ments on their own side by keeping a strong eurtajn of posts 
constantly in advance, so that tiie enemy shall know notiiing 
of what goes on within that curtain, to connect the various 
army-corps moving together, and keep each informed of tilie 
aetion of the other. 

In speaking of the action of cavalry, we must distii^guish between divi> 
sional cavalry and the cavalry division. The first has to work in inunediate 
oenneotion with the other mnnches of its dirisi<m, the Imbler, the cttvah^ 
division, as.an indfl^Bdevt tactical body stands move fr^nentiy in>a steati^pcal 
rather than a tactical connection with the rest of the «iany. 

It may be queertioned if the chaises of miisses of ^avalry^ as 
exeenlted duiiug the wcos of the early part of this oentury.jnidb 
as tbiose at Eeeling, by General d'£sj^»gne-s cavaiiy, tliose at 
Eehmttbl, or at Waterloo, oaii now be oarrted.Qut,:exce^ &>r 
some very special object which Wttrmnto tbe ^reat loss that 
must ensue. 

It appears that the aetion of oavalry o»i an ^letual battie«Aeld 
must n0w be^euBrally limited to wat-cfaing the-flankB^ chedomg 
the action of tne hostile €&vialry,'attaoking bvokcoi and repsilii^ 
in£antry. There are, however, many instanoas when an ahde 
cavalry leader can seize opportunities to use his .arm with gr^A 
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effect. Such oppoi'tunities do not often occur, but when tliey 
do, the success achieved will generally be very great. The 
opportune and unexpected eharge of a sioall body of cavalry, 
under Kelleiman at Marengo, is an instance of such an 
opportunity. 

The charge of a small body of English cavalry, imder Colonel 
Taylor at Vimeu'O, is another instance. And a similar oppor- 
tunity oecured at liie defenoe of St. Privat, when the Prussian 
guard halted staggering under the ten-ible effect of the French 
fire. Had the French cavalry been on the right in place of the 
left, aoid had it circled out from behind the woods in I'eai* of St. 
Privat, and swept across the front, it would doubtless have 
ftuffiered terribly, but woiild have rolled up the PiHissian attack. 
Such attacks can however generally be best made by small 
bodies of cavalry. Another use to which cavalry can be put on 
the battle-field is to charge infantry which have gained a posi- 
tieiix and are disordered by their owti success. Such, for instance, 
as when the attackers have penetrated into the defenders' posi- 
ti^wcu Moments like these will doubtless alwayj* occm* on every 
battles-field, but if u^t imittediately seized they quickly pa6s.aw^ay . 

The gallant charges made by the French cavaJiy against 
the Prussian infantry when the latter were not disordered were 
perfectly useless ana effected nothing, although the fact that the 
Q^txoan cavalry d^ -succeed on one occasion shows th»t the 
.fluooesofal attaek of cavalry against breedxJoadevs adod rifled 
artiller3% although exceedingly dangerous, is by no means kn- 
possible. 

On the 16th of August, the French army was seekiijg to 
retareat on Verdun from Metz, a small portian. of the Pmuisiftn 
infantry only was up on the south of 'the Verdun rocui, aaid it 
became a matter of the utmost necessity- to pin the French to 
the ground and keep them there until the remainder of the 
Pmsaiaax B,miy could come up. 

The Third Army Com had fought siuoe d ajn. against threefold numbexs Bognslam ki . 
atad dosed, the road to Verdun, alopg which Bazaine'a army was retteating. (TuAiislatod 
Ahottt one o'clock bojbh the strength and the cartridges of the brave men of ^y Graham.) 
3iaudeiibuig b^gaa to fail, when an attack of seyeral cavalry regiments, 
ordered between one and two o'clock, ^ave them breathiog time. The. ground 
aik which the atitack took place is chiefly ^L therefore lavouiahle to cavalry. 
The. Frenoh first lijae was, hke oms, extendea into a long line of skinoishers ; 
as a scarcity of ammunition had shown itself with the third Corps, it is 
pvobal^ Uutt the enanv was no better off. 

Several brigades charging on various points at . full gallop and >wij& the 
jHdPst reckless wuvery, overwhelmed the first line; then comiogupou the 
8iip|K>rts broke several battalions, rode through several batteries, iwere at 
le^h repulsed by the masses which they encountered f urtlier en, and, being 
attacked by Fremui cavalry, retired under a fearful fiie, 

Sosae of the re^ments had indeed sounded the rally before coming, upon 
the^Ahivd line. A eunilar attack was made some hours later, now was ibis a 
aoflceps ? Certainly it was ; the French, surprised by the impetuoHs onaet of 
the German squadrons, paused in their advance, time was gained : Uie German 
ifiififoroemen^, which eventuaJlv decided the victory, came into line* The 
chargie at Mars-la-Tour, was douotless an exquisite stroke of higher tactics on 
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the part of the General 'who gave the order, and a brilliant feat of armfl on the 
part of the cavalry brigade wnich executed it 

The attack had a great effect on the fate of the day. Oar cavalry sacrificed 
a thirds some reffiments indeed half their men, to bring the French to a stand- 
still But here lies the difference between this chai^ and the great cavalry 
attacks of former days, that the latter themselves decided the victory. 

The following is another description of this charge : — 

Borhstaedt^ The French Sixth Corps still remained in its dd position on the right, 

opposed to Buddenbrock's division, which it oompletelv overlapped, and 
threatened to roll up with a flank attack. Lieutenant-Cjennal Von Alven- 
sleben received a report that one of the French corps, which had been 
marching from Gi*avelotte towards Doncourt, had halted, reversed its columns, 
and was about to climb up the plateau to the south of Bruville. It was 
requisite that Buddenbrock should be enabled to hold his ground till reinforce- 
ments came up. In order to secure this, if possible, Bredow's Cavalry Brigade, 
whidi had been previously withdrawn from the riffht wing and sent to the 
main road, Mars-Ia-Tour and Yionville^ was now ordered to advance between 
the high road and the wood, against this formidable position of the enemy. It 
was of course to be apprehended that a cavaliy attack, undertaken against 
intact infantry and powerful lines of artillery, neither of which had been 
previously shaken by artillerv fire, must prove a total failure, or at least cause 
immense losses. Still it had become necessary to demand the sacrifice from 
the cavalry for the good of the army, and above all, in order to check the 
enemy's advance and gain time. 

Bredow's Cavalry Brigade had present, at the moment it was ordered to 
effect a breach in the front of the Sixth French Corps, only six squadrons, viz., 
three of the 7th Cuirassiers and three of the 16th Uhlans. 

These six squadrons crossed the high road to the west of Yionville, taking 
at first a northerly direction formed in a close column, the Cuirassiers leading 
till they arrived near the wood. 

Here the head of the column wheeled to the right, and when the new 
direction had been gained, the word was ^ven to deploy to the right, first 
into squadrons and (Aen into line <^ the brigade, all of which was d<Mie under 
a heavy fire of the enemas artillery. 

The three Cuirassier sauadrons, which being on the left first gpt into 
line, commenced the chai^ forthwith the 16th Lancers having to wait until 
its right squadron came mto line, followed immediately, so that at first a 
charge in echelons took place unintentionally. 

In a moment the batteries were reached and the gunners cut down at 
their guns, when the whole brigade then in one line, charged the infantry in 
the rear, who received the rush of the cavalry with a heavy fire. 

These lines were broken throuffh too, and at such speed. Uiat few of the 
French had time to fire a second shot. The main object of the diai^ had 
been attained beyond all expectation, but carried away by the ardour of combat, 
the impetuous band of horsemen swept irresistibly forward, despite of all 
endeavours of the officers to rally and reform the men. The latter pounced on 
a line of mitrailleuses drawn up in rear of the infantry. Some of the foremost 
horsemen had reached the line of mitrailleuses with the last efforts of tiieir 
horses, and begun to cut and stab at the artillerymen, when, quite unexpectedly, 
the French 7th Cuirassiers of Forton's Division issued forth from the wood on 
the old Boman road. One of its squadrons penetrated at once into the 
intervals between the disordered Prussian squadrons, the remainder of the 
regiment and a Dragoon Brigade followed at a trot At the same moment 
French Hussars ana Chasseurs, passing through the intervals of Uie second 
line of their own infantry, fell upon the right of the Uhlans, so that the six 
hitherto victorious Prussian squadrons, finding themselves attacked on all 
sides, were compelled to retreat, and with their blown horses to force a way 
through the enemy's massea ei infantry. 

Of the 7th Cuirassiers only 7 officers and 70 men, of the 16th Uhlans 
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only 6 ofiioers luul 80 men, came out of this Rauguimury hand-to-haiid 
eombat 

It is quite certain that the sacrifice demanded from the cavalry in a most 
critical moment of the engagement was repaid by the complete success of the 
manoeuvre. 

For the fatal attack of the 6th French corps against the left wing of 
Buddenbrock's Division wan completely checked and never resumed, a proof 
how much the French troops were shaken by the vehement attack of a few 
Prussian squadrons. 

The graves of horses and men which remain on the ground 
mark distinctly the course taken by the Prussian cavalry in its 
advance, and show the terrible eflFects of the breech-loader and 
rifled guns. 

These descriptions prove the absolute necessity of cavalry 
when it charts oeing supported bv fresh cavalry. 

The rapid advance over ground, often heavy, tends to blow 
the horses to such an extent that no matter what may be the 
success of a charge, if the cavalry making it are, when the 
horses are blown, charged by fresh cavalry they must suffer 
much. Hence the rule which has been laid down for many 
years that cavalry should attack in lines, the second line being 
ready to advance to the support of the first line when its energies 
are spent. 

It is so desirable that a reserve should be kept in all cases in which the Wellini^tocu 
cavalry is desired to charge, that it appears to be a matter of necessity ; and 
the omoers and men should be accustomed to form and conduct the reserve 
at exercise. 

The reserve of a body of cavalry charging is intended to answer two pur- 
poses. Ist To improve and complete the success of the chaige ; 2nd. To 
protect the retreat of the troops retiring, supposing those who chaige are 
unsuccessful, or possibly to acquure success after their failure. 

The proportion of the bodv of cavalry to be kept in reserve must depend 
upon the nature of the ground and of the body of troops to be attacked. It 
should not be less than one-half of the body formed for the operation, nor 
should it exceed two-thirds. It follows that everv body of cavauy should be 
formed in two or three lines. The second line shotild he deployed, the third 
might be in columns of such a size as that they could be readily formed into line. 

The next point for consideration is the distance at which these lines should 
be placed, and should precede one another : and it will be observed that 
this must depend upon the nature of the enemy to be attacked, and in some 
degree upon the nature of the ground, and what may be the object of the opera- 
tion. It has been already stated that one of the objects of the reserve is to 
protect the retreat of the body charging which has failed, or possibly to turn 
the fortunes of the day by a fresh aUack upon the enemy enga^»d in his 
pursuit, and it is ther^ore obvious that the reserve or second line of the cavalry 
should not be so near the ^t, as to be at all affected by the confusion into 
which the first will naturally fall in its retreat from the charge. 

Wellington then lays down the distance of the lines when the attack is on 
«avalrv, to be about 45(> yards ; that beinff sufficient to allow the beaten line to 
{MISS through the intervals of the second line, and yet near enough for the 
second line to suppoit the first. He adds, in the attack of infantry and 
artillery, the encounters are different, and the distances between the lines should 
be altered accordingly. In this case the object should be for the second line to 
strike its Uow as soon as possible after the first shall have failed : as there is 
no chance of either the infantry or the artillery pursuing a line of cavalry, 
whose attack it may have repolsed, there appears no reason for guarding so 
cautiously against the confusion into which the second line may be thrown 

I 
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by the retreat of the first 900 yards appesTB to be the distaiice between lines 
of cayaliy attacking bodies of infantry and artillery. 

At MarB-la-Tour the PrasEdans appear to hare attacked in 
one line, without supports of any kind. The object of the 
attack was perfectly clear, and justified the sacrifice. But the 
retreatiug squadrons would haye been far less roughly handled 
had there been a second Une in support. 



The French 

Cayalry. 

ColonelBonie. 



FhMfliftn 
B^goUiiooB, 



On the aide of the GenMuii as w«ll as oar owb, (barges were inyariably 
made at a gallop over too great an extent of ground ; horns set blown after 
galloping 1,000 to 1,500 yards. When horses get blown, and lose their wind, 
on reaching the object of attack they become quite incapable of resisting an 
attack or securing success. Look at the attack of Bredow's brigade. Taken in 
flank by our oaTidiy, it was so exhaosled that the men oonld get noinore out of 
their horses ; they were entiraly at the nerey of our sen, who c»t them down 
like sheep. This attack jHroves the aheohite neceau^ of a reserve, which^ 
following the movement of the attackers without pressing on them, and 
arriving fresh, completes the success, and nrofits by the exhaustion, of the 
enemy. The Sckdons of Bredow's brigade obtained a first sucoees, but could 
not pmsnrs it ; having no supports, they vcre at our meccy. 

Judging firom the latter account^ but six squadrons wei*e 
employ eoT and the success achieved by these squadrons shows 
that cavalry used with decison, and at the right moment, will 
still eflfect much on the actual l»ttle-field ; and that its effective 
action may be secured perhaps, more b^ small bodies, than by 
large divisions. The six squadrons which charged at Mars-Ia- 
Tour were hardly more than the cavalry attached to a sin^e 
dtvision. It is (jmte true that breechloaders, placing tne 
sol£er in the position of being always ready to fire, have givea to 
small bodies of iitfentry acting together a far greater defensive 
power than formerly, but the extended order in which troops 
n^t makes them peculiarly liable to be thrown into coofiMion 
and Ariven back by charges of small bodies of cavaky, mere 
especiailv if the ground is such that cavalry can come out un- 
expectemy on the extended infantry line. And this effect will 
be all tiie greater that infim^ so advancing can raiely be sup- 
ported by cavahry to meet sudi attacks, which it wouH appear 
should be made by a Kghtly-equipped active cavalrv, never sedt- 
ing to pursue too fieir, but rather to drive the attacldng infantry 
into compact bodies, retiring as is^idly as possible to leave 
tiMNse booies exposed to. fire before they can again omii out. 

The Prussians in their new Cavalry Instructions nave made 
some alterations bearing on these pcMnls. By the old regula- 
tions the charge was supposed to be made over 600 yards, it is 
now 8«if^>o8ed to be made over abcnit 1,1^ yaordsy of which 750 
are supposed to be crossed at a trot, dS5 at a gallop, ftad 75 at 
full speed. The whole of iliat portion of the book bearing on 
the movement of cavalry in two or more lines has been re- 
written. The following is an extiaet. 

The object of the second line when woriung in the presence oi an enemy, 
is to relieve the first line of all anxiety aa ta its flanxs or rear. When an 
attack is made it has to support the first line by attacking itseff if requisite. 
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It aicb ihe first line in driving back the ^nemy and punning hiat. A reseire 
drawn from the seomui line should b^ held in hand as long as poasil^ for 
other conditions of the fight being equal, victory fails to him who at the last 
moment, and when all the enemy^ troops are engaged, can produce a reserve, 
no matter how small, provided only it is fresh. In such cases also, the prin- 
ciple directing that as far as possible chai^ges shonld be made cm the flank, 
must be followed. 

Leading the aeeond line is more difficult than leading the fint, and much 
more is required from regiments in seoond line, both as regards manoeuvring 
power and speed, than from those in first line. 

Cavalry cannot ride about within a few hundred yards of the enemy under BogoBlsuski 
his rifle fire. K that were possible, you would not see infantry mounted officers (Translated 
dismount. In spite of the powerful effect of fire, we cannot assert that the by Graham.) 
square has become absolutely useless. If cavalry in extended order attack 
wirmishers in flank the latter will often have nothing left but to fcnm square ; 
but if cavalry attacks in front or even obliquely, the skirmishers will nnd it 
quite sufficient to draw up in line, if there be not sufficiently good cover for 
tnem to remain extended. 

In such attacks the cavafay leader, having compiled the 
extended line of the enemy to run together, mnst remember 
that his object should then be to get away as quickly as 
possible, and leave those masses to the fire of the infantry and 
artillery which his wesence in firont of the general line masks. 

Rifled guns will effect cavalry at far greater ranges than 
formerly, but it may be questioned if (within certain limits of 
fire) they will have as much effect as smooth-bore guns« and 
although cavalry advancing to attack wiU be longer under fire, 
yet from the rapidity of their motion, the continually altering 
range, and the fact that with rifled projectiles those that graze 
short of the mark usually deflect, and do not, as is the case 
with spherical proiectiles, follow the original path, it would seem 
that the attack or artillery by cavalry has not been rendered 
much more difficult than formerly. But whether this be the 
case or not, such attacks should be exceedin^y rare and only 
for very special objects ; they are sure to pot the cavalry 
making them hors de combat^ and the value of cavalry in the 
field is too great to allow it to be thus nsed, except for some 
reason of paramount knportaiwe. 

The thin and extended lines of formation in Battle will, in future, afford Tactical retix>- 

the cavalry opportunities of acting in a new aspect, by giving it occasions for spect. 

energetic and mmiediate co-operation with the infantry and artiflery in action. Giptaia May. 

If the infantry attacks with the carafary at hand, the latter will then be in a (Translated 

position to take advantage of the decisiTe movement, which has been prepared by Ourry. ) 
for it by the artillery, and the preipent tactics with regard to skmnisbers 
iidnch requires swarms of men in loose (»rder, wifi reap the richest advan- 



It will not be impdasiUe for them to tiirow tiiemaelTes in gape tiurtnigh 
the enemy's line on their reserre ; and even if no success were to fAow, ihey 
would s^ spread terror and consternation. Indeed the moral effect tliat hn 
efficient fire of musketry or shell ahprays makes, eren on the best inlEmtry, 
causes a favourable opportunity to arise for the use of cavalry. 

The following pvoposals for the attack of cavalry are well 
worthy of being considered. BIK; it should be observed tkat 
they make no provision fcwr what is really the grand danger of 
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Bogu»laiitkL 
(TranBliM^ 
bj Gnham.) 



AuitrUn 
Begulationt. 
(Tnnilstad 
ij CftpCam 
CWe, 22ud 
Regt.) 



cavalry, viz., bein^ charged when the horses are blown by 
fredi cavalry, in which case the cavalry on the blown horses 
are perfectly helpless, and no gallantry or leading can help 
them. 

PruflMftn CAvmlry has for a }<mg time adopted the 6dielon iorm of attack. 
The jjrinciple is correct, for the aqaadrons follow one another at intervals, one 
drawing the fire, the next breaking in. Bat the present firenurms are so 
quickly loaded, that there is really no cessation of fire. Yon may, however, 
mislead infantry into dealing its &e with jnrecipitation and want of regularity. 
The attack in skirmishing order seems to us here preferable to that of com- 
pact squadrons. 

Thus we will imagine the char|;e of a cavalry regiment to be executed as 
follows : Two squadrons in extended order, throw dienSaelves upon the inf antiy 
two following at a trot, about 300 paces in rear. The leading squadrons rush 
at, or perhaps ride through the enemy's skirmishera, wheeling off before his 
masses, or nlloping past them. 

The Officer Commanding the two squadrons in close order, who with his 
trumpeter accompanies those in advance, until pretty close to the enemy's 
infantry, sounds the gaUop for his own squadrons, as soon as those in front 
have felt Uie first efiSstive fire, and makes nis charge. 

This plan may be the most likely to induce the enemy's inftintry to blaze 
away in a hurry, thus afifording greater chances of success to the real charge 
whim follows. We repeat, it may haye the effect, but we are far from setting 
it forth as an absolute recipe for restoring to cavalry its <^d power in battle 
At all events this appears to us to be the best method, particulariy as the 
horsemen, in extended order, would suffer less than if Uiey were in compact 
bodies. 

The Austrian cavalry reflations are very precise on the 
subject of attacks, and are in some respects peculiar. The 
following is a pr6cis of the rules on this subject : — 

In war, the attack is the decisive, therefore the most important rdU of 
cavalry. Tlie main conditions for success are rapidity and surinrise in the 
advance, vigor and momentum in the shock. The men must therefore be 
practised in advancing over considerable distances, against the enemy, at speed, 
without in consequence losing steadiness, order (Le. close formati<m), and force. 
** These essentials they seek to gain in peace, by invariably throwing out a 
** skeleton enemy ; it is distinctly laid down that on no account is an attack 
'^ to be delivered, no matter how small the unit, without showing a skeleton 
*' enemy. 

*' According as a section, squadrcm, regiment, or larger unit fonns the 
"attacking botfy, a correepondinff unit or number of units is used; each 
*' squadron being marked by the four section-leaders and the squadron leader, 
" the whole under an officer or commander of the enemy." In practising the 
attack, the attacking body should break into a g&llop at from 800 to 1,000 
paces from the skeleton enemy ; after sounding the ^gallop," the com- 
mander gives the word ** attack," which is the si^ial for Uie men to draw 
their swords ; when at 60 to 80 paces from the enemy, he orders the 
''diaige" ; after pursuing about SCO or 300 paces, he oiders the "rally," 
when the men fall into a trot and collect behind their leaders ; when all are 
quietly at a trot^ the line is halted. In presence of a real enemy, the 
oommanier must judge the right mcMnent tor ordering the ^ attack.'* In 
open ground, ^.y., he should give the order when about 1,000 paces from the 
enemy ; in a close country as soon as the enemy is discovered or his proximity 
is reported by the patrols. The moment for breaking into the gallop must 
depend upon circumstances, in which the condition of the horses, the nature 
of the ground oyer whic i the attadc must be delivered, and the object for 
which it is made, must m oonsideiM. When within 60 or 80 paces of the 
enemy the "charge " must be ordered, the horses put to their full speed 
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and the rush made with shouts of " Hurrah.'* The charge must not be 
ordered at a greater distance than from 60 to 80 yards, for the charging pace, 
if made over too great a distance, would tend to open out the files, and con- 
sequently to diminish the overwhelming force of a closed cavalry attach 

« « « « « 

Every attacking body whose front is greater than a squadron, must always 
detach parties for the protection of its flanks, which should follow in6dieloQ at 
from 50 to 80 paces to the flank and rear ; these defensive flanks, if composed 
of two or more sections, should be formed in column. As a rule, both flanks 
of the attacking line should be followed by ** defensive flanks," but if one flank 
is covered by me ground, the exposed flaiik only should detach a *' defensive 
flank." 

There must always be a reserve, which should follow the attackii^ 
line in column, at from 200 to 400 paces to the flank and rear. If the attack 
is delivered against the enemy's front, the nature of the ground, the enemy's 
formation for attack, etc., must determine in rear of which flank the reserve 
«hould follow ; if the attack is delivered against the enemy's flank, the reserve 
should, as a nde, protect the flank which is most exposed to the counter attack 
of the enemy's reserve. 

« « « « « 

It may sometimes be more advisable to attack in ** swarms ** than in a 
closed body, e,g.j when attacking guns, in order to suffer as little as possible from 
their fire, or when attacking advancing infantry, when the object is rather to 
check their advance than actually to diarffe tliem ; or to attract their fire, so 
as to give greater chances for a closed body f<^lowing in rear ; or when the 
appearance only of cavalry would be sufficient, or when the ^und would not 
permit of the advance of a closed bod^. A squadron attackmg in ^'swarms,'* 
should always leave a section behind m reserve. 

« « « « « 

Cavalry should be surprised, if possible, while deplo3ring ; if deployed, 
it should De attacked, if possible, m flank. A small l)ody may attadk a 
considerably larger body in flank with every chance of success. Belative 
numbers in this case are of minor importance, but the flank attack, in order 
to succeed, must be executed with the greatest possible prompitude, so that 
the enemy may have no time to change front. Carefully observing and 
taking advant^ of ground, ie,, forming and advancing under cover, is the 
main essential ror the success of a flank attack. 

Infantry should if possible be attacked when in motion, or be surprised, 
so that they have no time to form squares. If this cannot be effected, and 
it is necessary to actually charge the squares, the attack should be delivered 
against Uie faces of the squares with successive bodies, following each other 
at from 80 to 100 paces. 

Artillerpr should, if possible, be attacked in motion, when limbering up 
or unlimbenng, or in flank. The attack on the guns should be executed in 
<* swarms," while a closed and strong body attacks the escort ; if the attacking 
body is a squadron, one section in swarms should go against the guns, the 
remaining sections in a closed body against the escort 

It is a matter of the greatest importance, that before any 
forward movement of cavalry is made, the ground over which 
it is to act should be reconnoitred. This reconnaissance may- 
be of the most rapid character ; two or three men, if well trained 
and with qmok eyes, riding rapidly over the ground, will brine 
back intelhgence as to its state, whether marshy or not, ana 
whether there are fences or hedges unseen from tiie main posi- 
tion, where the enemy can place his infantry. A few men 
galloping rapidly out in this way for intelligence, will rarely 
be hit> if some are, one at all events will come back for infor- 
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mation. The moment a body of cavalry halts in a poaitioft 
from which they may be called on to advance rapidly to the 
front, the officers ahould at once seek to learn all they can of 
the ground over which they are Ukely to act ; and such know- 
ledge mitft not be a general knowledge, but one obtained by 
actual observation of the ground* 

It may be added that a really powerful telescope, mounted 
so as to be carried in a lance bucket, would be a most useful 
article of equipment for a cavalry regiment. 

The French The cavalry in this charge* came cloee to the Pnuwiaofl and without great 

^^^^* . loss, when it was completely diBordered by the numerous obstacles strewn on 
Colonel Borne, n^^ ground^ biscuit cases, baggage wagons, and camp equipment hurriedly 
abandoned by the troops in their retreat 22 officers, 208 men, and 243 horses 
were lost in this charge by the rMriment of cuirassiers. This would not haire 
been the case if the i^tillery had been in action a little longer, and we must 
also deduce that it is indispensable at all times to reconnoitre the ffround, 
for if the obstacles on the ground had been known the cuirassiers would have 
taken anoUier direction. 

Campaign of In their eagerness to meet the enemy as soon as possible, the Hussars 

L866 ; official omitted to throw out ^daireurs in tlieir front, and when they were already in 
uxH)unt. full gallop they unexpectedly came upon a deep gully which had been hidden 

^FFEuulated from view in tie high com ; part of them puUeanp in time, some got over to 
by Hozier and the other side, but the greater part fell into the ravine. 

f^iipier. Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately ordered AjMon's Brigade of Cavalry, 

composed of the 23i*d Light Dragoons and Ist German Hussars, to charge 
the nead of these columns. These regiments, coming on at a canter, and 
increasing the speed as they advanced, rode headlong apdnst the ^lemy, but 
in a few moments came upon the brink of a hollow clen, which was not per- 
ceptible at a distance. 

The action of cavalry on the actual battle-field is by no 
means a thing of the past. The nse of cavalry with skill at the 
right moment and in the right numbers has always been con- 
sidered one OS the most difficult problems in war ; modem arms 
have increased this difficulty many fold, but to say that the day 
of cavalry on the field of battle if past^ is merely another way 
of saying that the knowledge of how it should be used is wanting. 

The question of how flanks are to be protected during an 
attack in extended order is one that contmually crops up, and 
one to which as yet, no satisfactory answer has been given. 
This weak point of the infimtry attack is precisely that on 
which the cavalry should fasten, and it is that where knowledge 
of ground, quickness and decision will continually afford to 
yoimg officers in command of small bodies, an opportunity of 
performing brilliant feats. The action of cavalry supported by 
horse artillery on the flanks of an army will be of the greatest 
importance by extending the line occupied by the troops on the 
defensive, the enemy if he attempts a flank movement must con- 
sequently be thrown further off, and compelled to make a longer 



* Charge of Cavalry of the Imperial Guard at Hars'la*Tour. 
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march. And the action of a powerful cavalry supported by 
artillery on the head of the columns moving to a flank wiH at all 
times delay their progress, and give time for tlie army on the de- 
fensive to manoeuvre. But to work cavalry and horse artillery 
in this manner it is requisite that they diouid be boldly used, and 
advantage taken of the rapidity of their movement, they must 
not be kept close to or hanging on the iniantry for suppoi-t, 
but must act boldly, seek to find out the enemy's flank move- 
Inent, and once those movements have declared them^ielves, the 
cavalry must act on the head of his columns ; whenever troops 
move to outflank an enemy in position they must always move 
in long columns, for they attack to a flank not to theii- front. 
Hence, the front being narrow, they, themselves may bo over- 
lapped and taken on the flanks. 

During the battle of Gravelotte iherdle of our cavalry was -without impor- The French 
tauce, because the divisions Desveaax of the guard, Forton of the reserve, CaTalrr. 
Vahibr^gue of the second corps, or in othw words the mass of cavaby, was Colonel Fonie. 
halted in l^e ravines of Less, Ch&tel Saint Grermain, and Moulin Lon^eau, 
where they received AieQ. without hemtt Me to do anythiii^. Could they nave 
been uselolly med cm the open groand in the frcmt of St Pnvj^aadBoneoiirt? 
The right wing of the arm^ was the only ^^^ where the ground was saffi- 
dently open to allow the action *of cavalry. There the previous day our cavalry 
f^ould have been assembled upon the banks of the Orne. in the villages of St 
Marie Aux Ch6nes, Saint Batuly, Habouville, it would have found excelleitt 
bivouacs, a large open qaaoe, and ghramd sufficiently hard to woric o^^er. 

Thus disposedf it would have warned ns of the great turning novement 
made by the enemy under cover of his cavalry. This cavalry did not charge 
our line of battle^ but it preceded the artillery and protected it in the great 
change of front to the rignt, it covered the infantiy columns in the Batilly 
and Saint Ail ravines bqore the attack on Saint Pnvat. 

Used in such a way our cavalry, with the help of its horse artillery, wovld 
have checked the enemy's advance, and mkht have prevented him from 
reaching the richt wing until the close of the battle. If the cavaJrj; divisions 
we have named, useless where they were, had been placed on the right, they 
might have enabled ihsit wing to take liie offensive, supported as it would 
hare been by die two oavafay divinons of 3rd and 4th co^ which remained 
on the defensive, and consequently were oseless all day. 

No army tJiat is able to manoeuvre, and the cavalry of which 
is properly posted, and does its duty, shonld ever, tmder any 
circumstances whatsoever, be surprised by a flank attack. 

But the great use of cavahy undoubtedly is in advance of 
the Army. Not a few miles only, but several marches ahead 
feeling for and obtaining information of the enemy, and it is in 
such operations that the skill and boldness of olBcers of com- 
paratively lower gi-ades comes so prominently to the front. 
The action of good cavalry in tiius protecting an army is in- 
valuable, in giving the rawn body rest and repose^ free from 
the (fisturbance c€iused by vague rumours or alarms. Similarly, 
the constant annoyance which such cavalry can give an enemy, 
demoralises his troops, and spreads an uneasy feeling of inse- 
curity through the best aiiny in the world, 

This duty of cavalry to the army generally, is w^ ex- 
pkined, in the following words. 
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Ton Minis. Itig a noble and ri|^t feeling for the soldier to think that my comrades 

(Imnslated can deep as I am awake : my comrades have nothing to fear ; I watch the 
byEuMel.) enemy. 
J)e Brack. The mechanics of war really consist of two things, ^A^tii^ and sleepitiff, 

nsing and producin^^ physical power ; to keep both in perfect eauililnrium is 

the science of war, it often takes far more skUl to produce force tnan to use it. 
In presence of an enemy the science of procuring repose is given to few, 

no daty requires an officer to possess a surer, quicker, or better trained coup 

(TobU mUUaire. 

The numerotifi gurprises of the French troops, guch as that 
of Fortoii's Cavaby Division, on the 1 6th Augost, a Division 
specially sent out to feel the way of the army, and protect it 
from all suTprises, and the similar surprise that took place at 
Beaumont, are inexcusable, and are ^od examples of the use- 
lessness of cavalry to an iarmy, if it hangs on tne infantry for 
support and protection. 

The action of cavahry in spreading a curtain round an army, 
hiding its movements and seeking to obtain information of tne 
enemy's position and intention is not the consequence so much 
of improved arms, as it is a consequence of railways, telegraphs, 
improved roads, increased cultivation, and large armies. To 
develop the ftdl power of railways and telegraphs an army 
must be a large one operating over a large area. A small army 
of 30,000 to 60,000 in Europe will by no means reap the same 
proportionate advantages m»m rapid means of commimication 
as an army of 800,0W) to 400,000 men. But such an army 
cannot work at all, unless it operates over a lar^ area ; an area 
again which is not proportionate to the size of the army, but 
vmich increases at a rate much greater than the size of the 
army does. Now, no troops using railways even for supplies, 
can be considered safe if those railways are subject to destruction 
by small bodies passing through the columns and getting in 
rear of them, consequently troops must be used to cover the 
whole front and close* the openings between the columns. 
Cavalry, from their more rapid means of locomotion^ are 
evidently the troops to whom this duty must fall; and the 
telegraph has given them a power of being useful by enabling 
them to receive orders or send information more rapidly than 
formerly. The object of cavalry employed for such a purpose 
is not to fi^ht, their object is to watch and report ; once the 
enemy is felt, the touch should never be let go, and this cannot 
be better kept up than by a number of horsemen in two's and 
three's scattered all over the country, feeling along every road, 
ready to retreat the moment the enemy turns on them, never 
pressing or attacking him, but always watching him. 

The custom in former days for an army acting on the defen- 
sive was to retreat by one or more roads, " covering its line of 
retreat by cavalry.' Now what is meant by the words 
*• covering the line of retreat by cavahy?" We continually 
find that the covering simply meant that when an army retired 
along one or more roads, a mass of cavalry was placed on the 
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Toad or roads used by the army, and that they closed the 
columns, the object of putting cavidry there bem^ that the 
enemy in pursuit headed nis columns with cavalry, his fastest 
moving force, and that therefore cavalry were requisite to meet 
and check that cavalry. Similarly the pursuing army " advanced 
covered by cavalry," or in other words the heads of its columns 
were composed of cavalry. Such a system of covering either 
the advance or reti*eat of an army is manifestly an improper use 
of one of the chief weapons of cavalry, the speed ana power of 
the horses. 

It requires but a slight amount of thought to perceive that 
the leader who follows with even a small force, and pushes on 
as rapidly as possible, small parties of cavalry to hang upon the 
flank of the column in i*etreat, to turn any obstacles they may 
prepare, and show themselves past the "actual tail of the re- 
treatiuK force, will reap great benefits. 

Su<m a system will not only harass the retreating army, far 
more than a system of useless attacks on its rear-guard, but 
will speedily demoralise it, by producing a constant feeling of 
uncertainty, and will compel the retiring, force to hurry its 
march, send out strong bodies to its flanks, and so weary the 
men. 

It is manifest that a cavalry very inferior in number, but 
skillfully directed, may, if the men composing it be weU trained, 
cope easily with a superior force badly handled. •Light rifled 
guns have in this respect altered the part of cavalry ; for the 
pursuer, using a light and mobile horse artillery, may cut in on 
the flanks of heavy masses of cavalry and speedily tiirow them 
into disorder* Once that disorder makes itself ^elt the troops 
lose confidence in their leaders, and want of confidence in their 
leaders is a great step towards demoralisation. This use of 
cavalry and horse artulery to check troops retreating is one 
capable of great development, but like all such operations in 
war, is dependent on the skill of the leader. 

The position of cavalry should be on the flanks ; that is to 
say, there should be no mass of cavalry on the roads, following 
or leading the army, but the whole country should be filled 
with horsemen, working on a broad front, pushing on at all 
timeS) if checked simply halting, while those on the right and 
left turn whatever stops the advance. In the rear of those 
feelers must be the supports on which they retire, and again 
in rear the main bodiea All information from a wide front is 
brought into the main bodies, there collated, tabulated, and 
telegraphed back to the directing head in rear. Thus the 
cavalry of an army resembles more than anvthing else the 
feelers of some insect, pushed out in front, and conveying im- 
pressions to the animal, which guide its movements. To accom- 
plish this duty thoroughly and completely the cavalry soldier 
must be trained as an individual, not merely as a unit of » 
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large mass. His individual knowledge and ability most be con- 
tinually improved and slsrengthened while at the same time hk 
power of acting ae a( Auction in large macHes dioiiid be. kept 
steadily in view. Thus, ai9 previooflly aaid, the cavalry soldiW 
requires to be all he has ever been, together with a great desl 
more he has hitherto not been. 

There are few things more remarkable tfaaa Hhe contrast of 

the French and Prussian cavalry during tlw recent v^r ; the 

former guided entirely by old rules and ideas, the latter 

guided not only by new ideas suitable to altered circumstances, 

but widi those ideas carefully based on the old customs. 

Tke French ff «& army is retreating the place of the cavalry can'no longer be in the 

GaYalry. rear as fomierlj laid down. ThiA arm ia incapable of atm^^iug against a 

OoIonelBonie. long ranging artiileiy, aad it would be speedly cruahed were it to be taken in 

flam^ by many batienea, and fatal re«mltB would ensue to the army in retreat, 

from a panic on the part of a mass of cavalry in its rear. 

On the 7th August, Clerembanlf s eavalry division received tlie order to 
<iover the retreat of the 3rd Ootpa, whidi was to mardi on Metz from St. 
Avoid 'Ttd Longeville. From St Av«4d to Longe^He^ a dklanoe of 4^ nlea, 
the road passes through woods, which at some places almost touch it on each 
side tod leave a space where only a very small force can deploy. At Longe- 
ville the road forks, and that to the left runs on an elevated pktean of some 
extent. 

Cl^rdmbanlt's division consisted of 6 regiments. The general seeing that 
the least disorder in ihe rear guard would produce fatal consequences, as he 
could not act on the sides of the road, pointed out to Marshal Bazaine that so 
large a force of cavalry was likely to he more dangerous than useful. 

T^e Mard^ did not change his arrangements, and in conformity with 
the first order, at half past tiiiree a.m. the retreat oommeDoed. 

The mfantry divisions moved in heavy columns on the road, followed by 
an interminable convoy of requisitioned carts, which tailed out unceasingly, 
owingto their interrupted, slow and irregular march. 

WhOe this column was defiling, the cavalry had to remain in the hc^ow 
at St. Avoid, thoB the men and horses were much fotigued witliont being able 
to be of any use, as they could not prevent the ^ii^ny from attacking the 
flanks of the column, if he wished to ao so. 

At one p.m. the cavalry division received orders to move. The general 
formed it in ichdoru to the right and left of the road ; towards the mmtier 
the ground did not allow more t^an one squadron to be de^^yed. 

A 4-paiinder bott^y, placed unda* die General^s orders was posted so as 
to command the Valley of St. Avoid ; at 2 p.m. Decaen's divi^n moved out 
of itsposition in adnurable order. 

Tne cavalry alone remained behind to protect the retreat, and very soon, 
owing to the shape of the ground, it had to form a column (m the road of great 
length, as there were 24 squadrons. 

It should be used on the flanks to prevent the enemy from advancing, 
cutting in on the convoys or infantry columns. 

It is interesting to remark the action of the Prussian cavalry 
during this retreat ; thev threatened the rear of the column 
with a small force, thereoy inducing the French to keep these 
24 squadrous fixed there, while small parties were pushed up 
on the fianks of the column, exciting terror and confusion by 
their sudden apparition amonost the convoys. 

The engineer train of the 3rd corps marched with the 
baggage of the leading infantry division, and the following is 
from the jomiial of the officer in command of the train. 
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We saw on a hill about 1,Q00 to XOOO ytadM off, on our left, three raudl Three Months 

groups, one moanted, the other in advance dianounted ; on the slopes of the ^^^ theArmj 

little valley that divided us, we saw a single horseman entirely exposed alone ^^ ^^^ 5m"^* 

in the fields neacr a hamlet, the inhabitants of which stared at him with sur- "^^Jf" Officer 

prise. We could not deceive ourselves, it was tlie enemy. One of the di«- ^' ^^S^^^^- 
mounted pMim BMuated and disappeared followed by tiic others, the single 
horaeman after oanofuUy watohii^ us, vanished also. 

These econis had passed not only the 24 Frendi squadrons 
but two dmeoons of uiifiintry, the reserve artillery and baggage, 
and were making their presence felt dose in rear of the leading 
infantry division, unchecked and unmolested. 

The action of the PriMsktn carair; in watcfaiag, feeling, and 
han^g on to the French troops retreating from Woerth on 
dhalonSf and the result thus produced by a mere handful of men in 
demoralising an army, and the very small number of men required 
lor tiiat purpose, if only they be properly handled, are well shown 
in the accompanying extract, which is descriptive of the French 
retreat from Woerth. The writer was an actor in the scenes he 
describes. 

Arrived at 8arrebo«ig the regiments were reformed, and we then were r|^^ French 
able to fiimish the lists of killec^ woonded and missing, which were truly Caralrj. 
frightful 0)lonelBonie. 

Hie generals resnmed command of their brigades and divisions, and 
thinking Alsaoe would not be abandoned, without farther resistance, we looked 
for ord/ers to take Hie i^ensive. We received in the middle of the day of 
the 8th August^ orders to saddle and mount, because the enemy's cavalry was 
in view. Some scouts were mistaken for the head of numerous coltuuns ; 
we then retired. 

From tkut moment wniU we reached LunevtUe their seorOt vxHched n$ 
unoeoMingly. Limked to their armjf by horsemen, they gave an exact account 
of owrpoeitvnuy of our haltSj of our movement* ; and as they watched us from 
some Utile distance, incessantly appearing and disappearing, they spread 
uneasiness. 

In place of acting in a similar way, we kept our cavalry in masses 
diffieidt to move, whidi did not protect the army, and rendered no service 
whatever. 

The 10th August we arrived at LimeviMe, hiding to have time to procure 
there, those articles oi camp equipment which we stm wanted. 

We were informed that regular rations both for horses and men woi:dd be 
issued, a luxury wfaieh we had not known for some days, and we were 
supplied with meat, sugar, coffee, csia, and hay. The soldiers recovered their 
good humour, lit their ftres, made their soup, and looked fwward to a rest for 
one day. Suddenly we were ordered to march. The kettles were emptied, 
the nose bags taken frcm the horses, and we bridled in haste. Why this 
sudden alarm ? It was again the enemy's cavalry. Hitherto it had only acted 
the prok^^ but now the real play be^. 

Prussia, by a terrible blow, had made a breach in our line of corps 
scattered along the frontier. The line being cut in two she sought to b^t 
eadi poition separately, and consequently strove to iirevent then* junction. 

The cavahy undertook this important duty, operating over a great space, 
two regiments were pushed into Nancj. They stated that resistance was 
useless, as thev were followed by a considerable f(»rce. This news was sent to 
us at Luneville, and the line of our r^xeat was consecmently thrown off to the 
left by Colombey, Beaumont, Neufdbateau, and Joinville. 

This cavahy was that which destroyed the railway junction 
near Nancy, and so prevented the Vlth French Corps receiving its 
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reserve artillery, ammunition, and it43 engineers. It will be re- 
membered that the Vlth Corps was that which defended St. 
Privat, and much of the French disaster at that place is to be 
traced to the fact that this corps was tacticaUv incomplete. The 
trains, with artillery and engineers, had Mt dhalons said actually 
arrived close to Nancy, before the news of the destruction of the 
railway comjjelled wem to return,* Indirectly the cavalry 
excited great influence on the results of the battle of GravelotteL 
Simikr action of Prussian cavalry is also noted by General 
Vinoy in his retreat from Mezieres. 

Tiooj. From that moment we became the object of oontinuiil and rapid inapection 

from the enemy's aoouta. Thep kept galloping on onr flank, joat out oi range, 
seeking to see the head of onr column and so calculate ita force and report to 
their supports. 

But why did the French not copy the Prussians? Baron 
Stoffel, a shrewd observer, and one wno bv no means deemed his 
countrymen perfect, in his comparison of the French and Prussian 
cavalry, gives to the former the praise of being better swordsmen, 
better mounted, and acting together quite as well as the Prus- 
sians. The Prussians, he thought, rode better. Courage was 
most assiuredly not wanting among the French cavalry, but old 
customs and old prejudices are not to be dismissed on tne battle- 
field. We train men in peace, for what we wish them to do in 
war. AMien war comes we must be satisfied if they do what 
we have taught them. If the instruction is faulty, the countrv 
whose armies have been badly trained sufiers. When war is 
declared, the time of preparation, the time for training is past, 
the day of action has come. If the weapon is not well tempered, 
wants edge, and is useless, the responsibility rests with those 
who have allowed it to become so. 

Tlio Frcndi In place of pushing the cavalry out to a distance, it was kept compact It 

Cavalry. marcheci in divisions of 5 or 6 regiments, hampered with its baggage wagons ; 

Colcnel Bonic. it never sent out a vedette, it fmlowed the great roads, and it was well am* 

tented if it accomplished its day's march. Ivl short, the HIU of our cavalry 

duringthis lonff retreat was simply nil, it neither fought nor scouted. 

Why could we not imitate this cavalry, and why did we allow this 
huydred-eyed Ai*gus to ride round and round us as he wished 7 

The answer to this (question is, war is the harvest of peace. 
The seed sown in peace is then reaped. 

But it was not only in the pursuit of the enemy that the 
careful individual training of the rrussian cavalry soldier told, it 
told equally when feeling the French advance. In Prussia tiie 
necessity oi teaching cavalry completely, has been so recognised, 
and the labour entailed in that instruction so clearly appreciated 

• Forty trains started, conveying the artillery, engineers, and reserves of the 
TIth Corps, on the lOtli August, on the 11th the Uhlans out the telegraph at Pont 
& Mousson ; the trains however pushed on dote to one another, some troops got out 
of the carriages to fire on the Prussian cavalry, and the mater pait of the trains 
might have reached Meti if the Germans had not seised and torn up the rails 
hetween Pont k Mousson and Meti : the trains were then compelled to return to 
Chalons (Jaoqmin). 
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that every efiort is made to retain men in the cavalry for a fourth 
year, it is well known that practically infantry in Prussia are 
trained only for about 2J years, but the cavalry generally re- 
ceived their 3 years' training, and the men were in many ways 
induced to re-en^ge for a fourth year. 

This shows that the leaders of the Prussian army do not 
think the day of cavalry over, and that the diflSculties of teach- 
ing men to ride, use their arms on horseback, and scout properly 
are fairly faced. Scouting cannot be taught on a parade ground 
nor on a Champ de Mars. The perfection to which the Prussians 
reduced this system is shown by the following : — 

For one moment the Prussian Staff lost our track in the plains of Cham- The French 
pai^e, because we suddenly changed our plans. But thev quickly found us Caralry. 
agam by means of their cavalry, which never lost the touch, and marched on CJolonciBonie 
our flank,* spreading out a curtain behind which their army worked. 

When he arriv^ at Chdne Populeux, the enemy was 30 milesf behind his 
cavalry ; as we advanced we met groups of five or six horsemen who retired 
slowly aifter examining our arrangements and informing those who f (^owed 
them. If we wished to pursue, each fraction fell back on a support capable 
of resisting us and keepmg us from penetrating the curtain. This service was 
so well performed by the Prussian cavxdry, that we marched, so to speak, 
within a net which enclosed us in its meshes. 

Four years before the Prussian Cavalry perhaps scouted no 
better than the French did. 

For we read just before the Battle of Koniggratz. Campaign of 

Thus the outposts of both armies faced each other on this day within a ^^'* official 
distance of 41 miles, without either army suspecting the near and concentrated /r^^iTi^ 
presence of the other. \^ H^^^ ^^^ 

The war of 1866 taught the lesson ; it was carefully learned, Wright) 
it was brilliantly applied. An army will never fail so long as it 
can learn and apply a lesson. 

IV. 

Artillery. 

The introduction of rifled artillery and breech-loading arms 
has caused considerable modifications in the action of artillery in 
the field. These modifications are based partly on the nature of 
the infantry fighting, partly on the pecidiarity of the rifled gun 
itself. 

It is undoubtedly true that rifled artillery is far more powerful 
in accuracy and enect at long ranges than smooth-bore guns. 
But at short ranges it is very questionable if such advantages 
exist, and this is all the more the case that at short ranges the 
effect of rifles on artillery is now very greatly increased. 

With smooth-bore guns, accuracy of laying at short ranges 
was hardly required, the enn even badly laid was sure to produce 
a good effect. With rifle projectiles this is not the case ; to 
produce the full effects of a rifled artillery, careful attention is at 

* McMahon*t maxch On Sedan, 
t Two lohg marches. 
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all times required, and thia attention can hardly be given at 
short ranges, when the gunners are suffering much from in&ntry 
fire. 

Two things follow from this : — Ist. That it the fuD value of 
rifled artillery is to be brought out, it must come into action 
much sooner than formerly, it must continue in action much 
longer. 2nd. That it must move about far less than formeriy. 
Mobility is an essential for good artillery, as it is for all arms, 
but it is the power to move rapidly ^en required, not continual 
movement, that is requisite. Artillery when moving is useless,, 
suffers injury, and does no good. Breech-loaders have enabled 
infantry to advance firing if required, such is not the case with 
artillerY, which can only fire when halted. 

If the problem of the proper use of artillery on the field of 
battle be considered, it becomes at onoe apparent that its chief 
function is to pave the way for an attack. It may be accepted as 
an axiom that the success of an infantry attack, on a body of 
infantry favourably posted, is^ with anything like equal numbers, 
very doubtfid. The positioii taken up by troops on the defensive 
is sure to be always more or less difficult of appfoacb, and there 
are sure to be hovsea, walls> fyrnivards, viUages^ veed as points 
of support ; in such places, or behind even the smallest aoelter 
trench, or in rifle pits^ aa enemy uenally sufiers but little from 
ikte fire of attacking ialantiTy and at the same time can inflict 
loee all the more that he ia sheltered and pveeenroa coolness and 
can use his weapons deliberately. 

It is than the province of artillery to drive the defenders out 
of sQch places, aim shake their morale by a heavy concentrated 
fire, which will enable the infantry to advance to the attack. 

It has been said tlmt in an attack on an enemy in position, 
the spaces unseen or partially unseen by fire in front of his posi- 
tion must be sought for, and it is the duty of artillery to increase 
such dead spaces by concentrating a heieivy fire on a portion of 
the enemy's position, breaching it in fact, and thus making an 
opening througli which the infantry can advance. 

There is nothing which tends to produce so g^eat a moral 
effect as a heavy croes-fire of artillery. The best troops in 
the world get shaken and demoralized by such fire. Loop- 
holed houses or walls rapidly become untenable, and the sheUs 
search out the trenches or rifle pits. The effect of a given 
number of guns placed so as to oring a converging fire on a 
portion of the defender's position is very much greater than if 
they merely In'ought a direct fire. A direct fire may be more 
or lom guarded against, but a cross-fire on a position produces 
the moral effect of an fittaek both on a flank and in front. 

There are therefore two general rules for the use of artillery ; 
it must act in large bodiea*. and must seek to bring a converging 
fire on the point aimed at. 

Except m certain special cases, it is doubtful if less than two 
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batteries should act togetlier. A batteiy acting singly has full 
work in itd management and direction for all the officers belong- 
ing to it It can spare none to remain with the Commander of 
the attacking force. It can spare neither men nor horses to 
carry or receive orders. Two batteries are nsoally provided 
with a staff who can perfonn thiff duty, and the Lieutenant- 
Colonel hi command remaining Avith the Commander can receive 
his orders, and see the effect of the guns and so direct them, 
that they shall support the iiifimtry properly. 

It may perhaps oe m-ged that if the two batteries are separated 
some distance they can biing a more convergent fire to oear on 
the point aimed at. This is doubtless the case ; but on the field 
of battle there are ma«y batteries, and the additional effect 
produced by separating two by no means makes up for the 
greatly increased dfficulty of direction. 

It is essentially requisite that unity of action should be pre- 
served amongst batteries of artillery, and that they shoula act 
together, in bodies which have some cohemon, and are under 
some definite conmiand. If this be no4 carefully obaerved, 
much of the advantage of massing artillery is lost. 

The artillery engitfiement south of the Sadowa wood did not proceed so^ Campaign of 
favourably ; a want of unity in the direction of the artillery was painfully^ 1866 j official 
evident on this part of the field. Two commandants of regiments were on accoont. 
the spot, but the eleven batteries then present belcmged to five different (Translated 
artery divisions, some of them to the IM visional Artillery and some to the hj Hosier and 
Beserve. This accounts for the want of unity of action at this spot ; some Wright.) 
batteries advanced perfectly isolated, whilst others retired behiivi the 
Biatritz at the same tune 

Exaetly a nmibnr conpUiiit was made by one of ike Freech 
corps leaders in 1870. Bus artillery belonged to seven dMfeitn t 
regmients, and there was only one field officer who had ever 
done duty with any of the batteries b^ore. 

The advantage that rifled artillery possess in. its great ran^, 
ia the greatly increased choice of positions available^ is im- 
mense — ^the area ou which possible emplacements exist being 
proportional to the square of ike range ; hence guns are more 
Ukalv to find cover than was formerly the case. On a field of 
battle every effort should be made to get large nombers of 
batteries ixi^ Hne imder one conuaand, especially dming the 
earlier stages. These masses of artillery acting in ccmcert with 
one another, will, by the very weight of their mre, CKUsh what is 
opposed to them, and the various points to be so attacked 
should be selected in the order of their import a nce. An ex- 
ample of this occured at the battle of Noissevule. 

€>eneial Voyna(7tb Coras) opeiied ^jn on FiaHTille»8i4aat>ed at a Jkl— m Militair 
ol aboal 1,200 yaids ; the Irexiok inflMitij held this pontton stnogljv and a Wochenblatt. 
close musketry fire had no effect on them ; after a very short time tJyt< imo 
batteries detailed for this purpose overwhelmed the village with sheHs, the 
houaas took fire and the iauuitiy abandoned them ; the 53rd regiment then 
advanced and took it. The g«ns were next turned on Coincy, which in a 
abort time also became untenable^ and the IVench retired. The C^eiman 
infantry during these operations remained with ordered arms. 
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IVxlleben. 



Battle of 
Inkennan. 



The sphere of action of artillery is twofold, viz^ that of the 
Divisional artillery, and tliat of the Corps improperly termed 
reserve artillery. The action of these two kmds of artillery 
presents many points of similarity, and for certain purposes both 
may be used for the same object, precisely as the Divisional 
cavalry and Cavalry Divisions may on occasions both work 
together for one obiect. 

The distinction between their duties may perhaps be best 
described by saying that the duties of the Divisional artillery are 
special, and generally confined to support the Division to which 
it belongs, while the action of the corps artillery is less res* 
tricted, and directed to more general objects. 

Names that do not express duties, or rather that express a 
duty or fimction that no longer exists, are very pernicious. 
Reserve artillenr has become so much an expression m military 
books, that it is desirable that it should be got rid of entirely, 
as conveying a false idea. 

After 1868, the Reserve Artillery was termed Corps Artillery. Far from 
being a reserve, this artillery is really like the Divisiotial arUll^, an advanced 
gna^. Its duties are really those of an advanced guard, llie duty of an 
advanced guard is to see the enemy first and come first into action. Aj-tillery 
from its range ought to be the first arm to attack the enemy. An advanced 
l^ard cannot perform its duty of covering the deployment of the army, unless 
it be powerfully supported by artillery. 

Iha greatest fault a General can commi^ is to have Beserve arUllery at 
all ; the preparation of an attack ii the function of artillery. Looking to the 
enormous power of its fire, nothing should prevent the concentration of idl 
available means, every batterer, every gun should be in position, one ^un may 
even make a difference. It is by acting in acccmiance with these principles, 
and placing in line as- many batteries as possible, that we have won all our 
victories. 

It is one of the special duties of the Divisional artillery to 
support the infantry of the Division to which it belongs, whether 
that infantry be acting on the offensive or defensive. 

The necessity for artillery to perform these functions was 
plainly evidenced b^ Napoleon's attaching 2 guns to each reg^» 
ment, or to 3 battalions of infimtry, and this at the very time 
and occasion when he developed the power of artillery in masses 
to an extent that never previously had been attempted. 

The close continuous support that Divisional artillery should 
give to the infantry of the Division to which it belongs is a 
marked feature of British tactics. 

It should be remarked that the English artillery always thoroughly sup- 
ported its infantry. It followed it everywhere, and opened a close fire u^xm 
the Russian columns; On the one hand the artiUery of Codrington's Brigade 
estabUshed on the left side of the careening ravine, swept our reserves and 
took in fiank the troops who advanced to attack the left wing of the En^^ish 
army* 

On the other, our artilleiy which continously preserved its first position 
upon the slope of Cossack Hill, remained always m the same place, and did 
not support the attack of our battalions. We must again reiterate what we 
had previoudy said, that the English infantry was always opportunely sup- 
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ported by its artillery, which swept the Russian columns and skirmishers with 
case, whilst our troops unfortunately were deprived of the co-operation of 
their artillery. 

After occupying the Cossack Hill, our artillery acted independently with 
much skill and coolness against the enemy's artillery, but it hardly at aJl sup- 
ported the infantry. At the beginning of the battle it opened its fire, and 
thus to a certain extent paved the way for success ; but later, when the in- 
fantry advanced to attack, the artillery continued to fire without altering 
its position, until at last our own troops marched into its fire as they 
advanced. 

The importance of close continuous artillery support is here 
clearly shown, and that by the testimony of an enemy who felt 
its vaJue; although as already stated the different nature of 
lifled artillery will render movements much less frequent than 
formerly, and enable batteries to effectually support infantry 
when considerably in rear of them. Thus, the support of a 
Division of infantry by its aiiillery does not mean that the guns 
are to move about with the infantry following it wherever it 
goes. But it means that the fire of the Divisional guns is to be 
directed to crush what is in front of the Division, to subdue the 
enemy's infantry, and facilitate the attacks of the Division ; in 
^o doing, the Divisional artillery may or may not be supported 
by the corps artillery. But it must be directed by the Divisional 
General as a portion of the tactical force he is handling. This 
point is one of considerable importance. If by the tactical in- 
dependence of artillery is meant that each battery is to engage 
what it thinks fit, to halt and fire, or Umber up and move as its 
commander deems well, then the independence of artillery is 
nothing but a loosening of the tactical imion of the different 
parts of an army, a loosening which will infaUiby entail weak- 
ness, if not disaster. But if by the independence of artillery is 
meant that batteries are not to be treated as battalions of in- 
fantry, but as an entirely different arm, belonging, however, to 
the same tacticcd force although using a different weapon, and 
requiring different arrangments ; and working conjointly at all 
times for one object, then the independence of artillery is an 
advantage. 

It is only when the infantiy come within about 800 to 900 
^ards of the enemy that the best point for effecting an entrance 
into his position becomes quite clear. The Divisional artillery 
must watch for any movement on the part of the infantry, 
seeming to indicate the point of attack, and conform to it. 
When dealing with the various zones of fire into which a battle- 
field may be oivided, it has been pointed out that the artillery of 
the attack may come up to within some 1,000 to 1,200 yards of 
the enemy's infantrv, and this appears to be one of the special 
duties of the Divisional artillery ; the Corps artillery, perhaps, 
keeping a little fmlher off, and taking up such a position that 
it can at the proper moment reinforce with its nro (without 
moving; the Divisional artillery. The moment that this inav be 
best done can be determined only by the Commanding Officer 
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of the Corps artilleiy, after a careful study of the progress and 
phases of the attack. 

Becker. Hte should be al^^^ys well acquainted with the object of the action, and 

the views of the general, all the batteries of the artllterj!* should be at Kii5 
disposal to carry out his orders completely. 

The corps artillery is directed entirely by tlie Officer Com- 
manding the artillery of the corps, tmder the orders of the 
Officer Commanding the Army-Corps, and its object is to rein- 
force the Di\nsioual artillery where requisite, or united to the 
cort)8 artillery of other corpu to form a mass of artillery 
sufficiently powerful to crush everything in fi'ottt of it. 

Artillery have been usually supported by special escorts fold 
off to the various batteries, composed of either cavalry or in- 
fantry; on the actual battle-field, and indeed in general, it may be 
questioned if such eScorte are really i*equimte. The true escort 
for artilleiy "v^ould appear to be the troops it is tactically acting 
with. Sending squadrons or companies with batteries breaks 
up units, and it may be feiriy asked would a squadron or com- 
pany constitute a real defence against any force that could 
seriously threaten a battery ? To attach a company f o a battery 
is really to compel the battery to conform to a foot's pat*e when 
it can go faster ; and very often should go faster ; or to forego 
the advantage of the escoi-t by leaving it behind. The position 
of artillery, owing to its great range, will generally be sufficiently 
near to the second line to enable it to receive effective support 
from it. A few active, well-mounted, intelligent men attached 
to a battery as a portion of its establishment, who could watch 
the front and flanks, look into hollows and imseen ground, and 
bring back an intelUgible and trustworthy accoimt of what is in 
front, would appear to be all that is really required. 

This by no means assumes that artillery should be left on a 
flank unsupported, which it may be, if a long line of gnus has 
been formea prior to any other troops coming up. But such 
a support which the artillery commauder should see that he 
has, 18 not a battery escort, it is a tactical support, and should 
be on the flank some hundreds of yards in front. 

The practice of sending artillery well to the front, which ha« 
become a necessity at present, appears to render the escort 
system still more undesirable, as it will frequently happeA that 
a mass of artillery Avill be up, and in action, with such a meatg^e 
force of cavalry and infantry to Support it as would entirely 
forbid escorts. Had the Prussians at Mars-la-Tour told off a 
company or a squadron to each battery they would have kept 
a large proportion of their weak force out of action, and broken 
up their brigades, and tactical fortnation entirely; compani€« 
and squadrons as escorts to batteries, are very often so many 
sabres and rifles lost to the army, for neither the one nor the 
other, except in special cases, can help the general result of the 
day. The infantry being at too great a range, the cavalry beiiig 
in too small a ft^vre to have any tiseful effect. In admtioli to 
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wUch) Buch escorts increase tiie size of the max^ to be fired at ; 
aad in case tbe batteries have to limber up, ad^iEince or retire 
rapidly, they are very likely to get in the way. 

When artillery appeared on the field of battle in small nmn- 
b^iB, and short range gons only existed, such escorts we^e de- 
cidedly requisite, but now that the eflFective range and accuracy 
of weapons has been largely increased, and the proportion of 
artillery nearly doubled, it appears that these escorts, except in 
special cases, are not requisite. 

On the line of march, if the advance goard has done its dnty 
properly, there should be little fear of an attack on artillery, 
although in such a case, more especially in a close country, an 
infantiy escort will doubtless be usefuL 

It has been said that artillery in action should move rarely, 
and rather alter their elevation within certain limits than limber 
up. Whatever movements artillery make under fire should be 
rapid ; not only is artillery so moving out of action a shorter 
time, but it sufiers far less when moving rapidly than when 
moving slowly. 

At about 2,000 to 3,000 yards from us mis the Conflans Road ; we saw a Three montlw 
Prussian battery gallop up, halt, unlimber and open fire in a manner that ^^1* IRV™^ 
excited our admiration. It set the farm of Mahnaison on fire ; at this moment ^ cm^ 
our Simpers were very thick and attracted the enemy's attention, who sent a /^ umcer 
diower of shell on them ; two of our guns then came up to fire on the enemy's ^ ugmeers. 
battery, but these guns came up at a foof s pace, in audition to which, being 
able to conceal themselves behind a row of poplars before coming into action, 
they disregarded the shelter and marchea in the open ; ^ey then halted, 
hesitated, and being fired at, retii^ at a trot without firing one shot 

Artillery fire is far more effective when it is calmly delivered, 
when every shot is carefully made to tell, than by hurried or 
wild shooting. To shoot calmly, there must be a certain amount 
of security, and hence, the actual position occupied by the guns 
is one of the greatest importance. A common error is to place 
guns on the most commanding positions^ such positions are 
often unsuitable, as not only are the guns better seen, but often 
cannot themselves see the ground in front of the battery, and 
consequently lose the benefit of their low trajectory. 

The most favourable position for guns is a gentle hillock, sloping gradually I^ie'it. Hime, 
to the front and more abruptly to the rear, with a command over the grounci 5*^' Prize 
occupied by the enemy, of about 1 in 100. As regards the ground in plan, ^^^J- 
guns may be drawn up with ffood effect behind a marsh, a pond, a river, or a 
ravine, provided that such oDstacles do not render an advance to the front 
impossible. 

The most obvious lessson to be learned from the campaigns of 1866 to 1870 
is, that it is not alone desirable but necessary to cover the ffuns and horses of 
a battery from Uie enemy's fire, either by field intrenchments or by the 
acddents of the ground ; for it is only wheSti so covered that the battery can 
be ensured agaii^ destruction from the enemy's infantry and artillery fire, 
and that the men can preserve that san^ froid ^v^hich is essential for carying 
on an effective fire. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge of a position cannot be over- 
estimated by officers of the field artillery ; for the security of a battery depends 
almost entirely, and the effect of its fire to a large extent, upon the use that is 
made oi the accidents of the ground. 

E 2 
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This last is quite as true of the ground in rear as that on the 

flanks, and it is very requisite that the communication between 

the gims and the wagons should be carefully seen to. The 

Prussian artillery has been often reproached by Prussian writers 

for not supporting the infantry effectively at Koniggratz. A 

great deal of this was due to the fact that the guns came into 

action on one side of a small muddy stream over which there 

were very few bridges, and across which bridges might have 

been put with ease, while the wagons remained on the other. 

Campaign of '^^ difficulty of keeping up the oommunication between the batteries and 

1866 : official their ammunition wagons was universally felt to be a very ereat inconvenienoe. 

account. It arose from the scarcity of available passap^ over the Bistritz, only one 

(Translated of the serjeant-majors succeeded in bringing his wa^ns up to their battery 

by Hozier and in supplying it, as well as some of the neighbounng 4-pounder batteries, 

and Wright.) with ammuniticm. 

It is evident that artilleiy must, on the march, move very- 
near the head of the column, for nothing causes greater con- 
cision or delay than the attempt to pass troops up from the rear 
of a long column to the front ; artillery being required early in 
the action must be placed where it can be got at. To have long 
trains of guns in resei-ve if they exercise no influence on the 
battle-field, is worse than useless. The evils of the system of 
having guns in reserve is shown by the fact that the very mo- 
ment the French troops at St Privat were being crushed by the 
Prussian artillery, there were many French guns in reserve 
which never came into action at all To place guns in reserve 
is voluntarily to deprive oneself of a most powerful auxiliary 
at the very moment its aid is most urgently required. Vtrfc 
page 157. 

Tactical ^® brought a numerous and imposing artillery into the field it is true, but 

retrospect. how many guns ever came into action ? They planted themselves here and there 

Captain Mn;-. among the reserves and never found places anywhere to engage. Artillery 

(Trauslated' without tactical training and daring, who have merely a knowledge of technicaEu 

by OuTrj.) gunnery, will always find excuses and make impossibilities. What is the use 

of an artillery that makes capital practice indeed, but which is never in the 

ri^ht place? much better one that blazes away cheerily, that at any rate 

rejoice*) the heart of the men. 

The eflfective range of field aiiillery may be taken as from 
2,000 to 3,000 paces, At the former distance and up to 2,500 
paces its effect is very considerable, beyond that range, unless 
m special states of the weather, or under pecuUar circumstances, 
the effects of the shot cannot be detected, and it becomes 
consequently impossible to correct the gim, Down to 800 
yards the action of artillery is very destructive, within that 
distance 5 ts offect may be considered to diminish, and within that 
distance the effect of tlie breecli-loading rifle begins to get very 
formidable, consequently the effective fire of the artillery may be 
said to begin just at the range that musketry becomes wild. 
Hence it should be bonie in mind that artillery should rarely or 
never come within 1,000 or 1,200 yards of infentry, and con- 
versely, infantry should not be allowed to come within that 
distance of gur»s, except in special cases, when it may be 
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judged requisite to sacrifice the guns to the necessity of check- 
ing the enemy's advance. 

When a mass of ai-tilier\' is deployed it will be well to have the 
batteries not in one great line, but, so far as the ground admits, 
in Echelons of two or three batteries, so as to allow troops to pass 
through if requisite. 

The placing and forming of such lines ofguns are amongst the most 
dilficult things in the tactics of the three arms. What difficulties are often pre- 
sented by the mt>und, and how seldom have commanding officers the time to 
reconnoitre it thoroughly before ordering up their batteries ? The question is 
not only to take position, but also to choose one whence the enemy can be 
effectively cannonaded. They must further provide for the possible advance 
of the line either in Echelon or by batteries, and, lastly, for retreat. If, 
however, artillery wishes to cover effectively the advance and deployment of 
infantry masses, and to render their attack possible in the shortest time, it 
will often find it necessary to go very much to the front, and perhaps to come 
into action very badly protected against an attack from the enemy. 

It was a grand, inspiriting spectacle to see the German batteries overcome 
all obstacles, form their line, and open fire. After aUowing this a short time 
to work, and one had not to wait long for the effect to show itself, the long 
line broke into sections, each of which advanced in turn towards the enemy's 
position. 

Artillery once engaged, even if many of the guns under fii*e are h&r$ de Hohenlohe. 
combat, must not be relieved, although it may be supported by other artillery : 
a superiority of guns gives great advantages in an artillery action. 

The question what artillery should engage is a very impor- 
tant one. If two armies are engaged with equal forces of artil- 
lery, and the guns engage one another, the artillery is simply 
eliminated, and the other arms left to fight it out between them. 
Fighting under such circumstances ceases to be a scientific com- 
bination of various military bodies, possessing different powers 
and means of working, to mutually support and remove one 
another's deficiencies ; it becomes a mere sti-uggle of brute force. 
If used in such a way, for all practical purposes both parties 
might have left their ai*tillery at home ; as infantry cannot ad- 
vance and carry a position properly defended, if the defence be 
not first shaken by artillery fire, it follows that for artillery 
to simply engage artillery would be to deprive the attacking 
army of many of its chances of success. 

It has been said that guns must come early into action, and 
when acting on the offensive the gims must fire at woods, villages, 
houses, and the enemy's infantry ; when the guns are acting on 
the defensive, then they must fire on the attacking artillery from 
the moment it shows itself. 

If the attacking side shaU have succeeded in establishing a superior 
artillery, that is, as many batteries as it has at its disposition, the first question 
to be a^ked is, Which is the point to be attacked 7 

If one batterv exchanges shots with one of the enemy's batteries, another 
with another, and the thii3 tires on an occupied field work, while the fourth 
thi^s that it has discovered the position of the enem3r's reserve, we cannot caU 
this an artillery action having a common punxise. To silence the artiUery of 
the enemy cannot be the most imix>rtant object of the side which takes the 
offensive. Even if this should be done, the advance of the infantry on a 
position defended by breech-loaders is not possible. To silence the attacking 
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guna is the essential obiect of the artillery on the defensive, then the infcmtiy 
will know how to repulse the attack of the enemy's infantry. But artillery, 
on the offensive, should, on the contrary, make it the principal object to play 
upon the infan^ of the enemy. An attack can only oe thought of when thjis 
has been weakened ; it has only to engage with the artillery of the defensive in 
so far as is absolutely necessary, always having the principal object in view. 

CoDBequently tlie fii-e of uxtillery on the defeiiflive must be 
steady, careful, and every shot must be so aimed as to do mis- 
chief to the enemy's guns. But although the attacker s artillery 
must be one of the chief objects aimed at by the defender's artil- 
lery, yet it is erroneous to suppose that the advancing infantry 
should be neglected. One of the objects of the defenders is to 
compel an early deployment ; this can be best managed by a fire 
on the attacker's mfentry, thereby compelling him to deploy 
from heavy masses to an open formation, and this is such an inv- 
portant object with the defender, that small detachments of all 
arms pushed out in front should be used for this purpose. The 
artillery of the defenders actually in position should therefore 
direct there fire on the infantry, the moment it is within i*ange 
sufficient to allow an efficacious fire. But it should also watch 
the moment any battery or brigade of batteries attempt to move 
to the front, and should endeavour to crush it when limbering up, 
moving, or unlimbering. It should rarely fire at the skirmi^ing 
line, but rather at the supports and main body. Such questions 
as these have really to be settled to a great extent by the amount 
of conmiand the artillery has, and how the ground in front is 
seen, the nature of the ground that has to be crossed, and how 
the defending infantry are covered. 

The moment a battery takes up a defensive position its com- 
mander must ask himsefr — Where is the enemy most likely to 
place his guns first? acd as be advances. Where will hse 
place them next ? Havmg answered these questions, he must at 
once measure his range, and carefully study the problem befoie 
him, which is to place the attacking guns hora de combat. Artil- 
lery on the offensive should, on the conti-arj', while striving io 
keep up as accurate a fire as possible, fii*e more rapidly, its object 
being to overwhelm a certain space \nih projectiles prior to fl^ 
infantry attack. 

Daring the crisis of the action the artillery fire should be directed on the 
attacking colnmns, this principle has no exception, unless some o£ the 
atteeking batteries -are doing mudi harm to the defendors, when they may be 
fired at also. 

A new weapon, the mitrailleuse, has been introdi:ced recently, 
about the value of which opinions are divided. It may be justly 
questioned if the Prussian opinion that they are useless is correct. 
This weapon was concealed and only brought out by the 
French just before the war ; its action was little understood and 
its true position entirely misunderstood : even artillery officers 
of "the highest rank in the French service appeared to be utterly 
ignorant of its weaknesses. Fire was often opened with these wea- 
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f)oii8 at a range of 3,000 yarde, when the miti-aillenses were use- 
esB. 

The German have, in their more recent books, acknowledged 
the power of the mitrailleuse, .nore especially in the last portion 
of the attack, when its effect on infantry is veiy great, ana when 
the nerves of the defenders are somewhat shaken. To be 
brought out, however, at thi^ stage of the attack, the mibaiUeuse 
must be carefully protected during the earUer portion of the aotiou. 
The French still adhere to it, and few who have seen the 
^•aves in the hollow I'oad above Woerth, or near Gravelotte, 
will question its power in certain places. 

It has been seen how Napoleon attached two guns to each 
regiment of three battalions, thereby giving it a poweiful sup- 

Sort if ordered to hold a village or wood, or to act on the 
efensive. May not this be the true place of the mitrailleuse, to 
support infantry when closely pressed, to be kept back until the 
advance of the hostile infantry to a certain extent mas^ itp 
artillery, and then to be UBed on the advancing infantry? The 
range of the mitrailleuse but very slightly exceeds that of the 
rifle. But its effect in flanking positions and firing down hollow 
^•oads or ravines must be very great; attached to infantry 
brigfides in small numbers it might do good service without 
being in the >vay. 

V. 

Engineers. 

The introduction of modern weapons has caused the develop- 
ment of taqtics to take a pecuhai* direction, and has product 
changes in the action of the various arms of the service, but 
nowhere are the changes more marked than in the art of the 
En^neer. 

Look;ing at the subject generally, we find that one of the^first 
consequences of the development of fire-arms at the end of the 
I6th and beginning of the ] 7th centuries, w^s a large increase of 
the offensive power of i^rms, a reduqtion of defensive ai-paour,; 
aud following fi-om this a large increase of field-works. A his- 
tory . of war at this period would be the history ef entrepchmente, 
one army seizing a position, entrenching it and holding it, the 
other watching it and afraid to attack. 

The increase in roads, the openiiig up of the gpuntry, and the 
^e^tly increased si^e of armies under Napoleop, united to his 
peculiar strategy, the suddenness. of action with which he sought 
to overcome an enemy,. and the great development which t^e 
offensive received, all tended to the disuse of field-woi^ks and 
«n,trencjiments. 

Although the rapidity of Napoleon's marches tended to 
develop other ferancbespf the engineers art, that of bridging ai^d 
.that of. the pioneer, to a fer grater extent than had previoualy 
been known, yet Napoleo^ was clearly alive to the eviljs prpijuc^d 
by the nj^glect of jKel^-WorfeB. 
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Field fortifications are alwa3rB useful, never injurious when they are 
rightly understood. The principles of field fortification stand in need of 
improvement. This branch of the art of war is susceptible of great progress. 

And in discuRsing this subject he points out one of the causes 
why field fortification has made such little progress. 

Engineer officers give up all their time to study permanent works; 
infantry ofiicers are ignorant of engineering. 

It is often said that. war is now so offensive in its character, 
that in the field the use of earthworks is impossible, and except 
in so far as the pioneer's duties are concerned, modem war finoB 
no room for field engineers. There is a great fallacy contained 
in this statement, because the introduction of the breech-loader 
has added so much to the power of the defence, that every means 
should be taken to increase and develop it still more. 

The campaims of 1866 and 1870 are examples, on the part of 
the Prussifims, of the piu:e offensive being kept from the beginning 
to the end. And yet we find a critic of the former writing as 
follows : — 

If we take a review of the battles of the campaign in this point of 
view we shall find that there were frequent occasions when the action 
of the engineers mi^ht have been useful Tlie reasons why that branch of the 
service was less active than the others may be found in the remark that both 
were equally at fault. But, perhaps, the soldiers were not sufficiently 
engineers, or the engineers soldiers enough, for this consideration to have 
entered their thoughts. 

The history of this centuir shows that field fortification, when 
it has been judiciously used, has invariably produced the greatest 
results, and these results were produced by the application of the 
same ideas, viz., the use of field-works U> cover the front of a 
large extended position, one considerably larger than the troops 
could hold in line of battle, the flanks being protected and the 
communication for supplies being open to the rear. 

The celebrated Unes of Torres Veditis are an instance of this* 
The English army with its flanks resting on the Tagus and tho 
sea, occupied with about 50,000 men a line of some 25 miles in 
length ; it had its internal communications perfectly open, itfl sup- 

5 lies were brought up by the sea and the French general could 
o nothing ; he was imable to outflank the lines, turn, or attack 
them. They were so strong that any attack in front would have 
failed ; the defenders could not be starved out, and unless they 
were regularly attacked by siege works there was no means of 
dealing with them. From those lines the tide of conquest of the 
French armies first began to recede. 

Many years later the same thing happened at Sebastopol. 
The Russians holding a stmight line of weak field-works with 
their communications open, actually advanced from their works, 
threw up fresh trenches and works, and almost besieged the allies 
in their positions. Both these cases were brilliant examples of 
what field-works properly adapted to tactics can produce. 
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There were great oppoi*tunitie8 in the blockades of Paris and 
Metz for the tactics displayed by the Russians to be repeated ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that had the garrison of Paris 
been composed of good troops it might really have dug itself 
out of Paris and through the German hues. 

The French put a sinffular, new and promising mode of attack in practice 
gainst Le Bourget and tdso against Chateau Ladonchamps, north of Metz. 
Tliey advanced from Drancy and Woippv respectively, a^amst these places by 
flying sap. The armstice, and in the other case the capituktion, interrupted 
this work which had ahready progressed far. 

Hitherto the French corps of engineers has been rarely employed in line 
of battle, but has been used almost entirely for the attack and defence of a 
fortress, or fortifying some point, the preservation of which is of vital 
importance. The recent campai^s have demonstrated the necessity of using 
this arm in battle as well as at sieces. With long-range guns and the masses 
of troops now put in the field, battles become the work of days, not houra It 
follows from the many complicated combinations, that the result will not 
declare itself for 24 hours ; in order to work out these conditions troops must 
be enabled to hold certain points at any cost, this can only be done by giving 
the troops a certain amount of security. The engineer arm has thus become 
an essential to security. 

There are many things which point at present to a largely 
extended use of field-works in the future, and one of them is the 
enormous extension of the great military powers of continental 
Em'ope have given to field engineering, and the much larger 
bodies of sappers that they now keep on foot than formerly. 
History not unfrequently repeats itself, and the same causes that 
produced the development of field-works in the days of the Duke 
of Parma, and subsequently, appear to be again at work. 

It further appears at the present day the necessity of making 
flunk attacks has given a fresn importance to field-works. When 
speaking of this subject previously, the ease with which an army 
having its flank threatened can change iront and attack was 
pointed out, and it was further pointed out that to prevent such 
a change of front, an attack in front as well as on flank .was 
needed. Now, is not it possible to check any attempted change 
of front by the construction of field-works t The Americans in 
the civil war made a veir extensive use of entrenchments for 
this purpose; they covered their front, and then moved round to 
a flank. 

Lee, with two divisions of Longstreet's Corps, determined to keep the 
enemy's front occupied for a time, whilst Jackson should make the circuit of 
the Federal right The Federal work of entrenching consisting, as usual, chiefly 
of making breastworks of felled trees, was continued through the night and 
following mominff, and Hooker strenuously pressed this labour ou as necessary 
to the success of the design he had lately formed of remaining still and 
receiving the attack which he expected. But Lee, as we know, was pnrposelv 
deceiving him as to its direction, and continued on the morning of the 2nd, 
as on the day before, to cover his own weak line by similar means. Mean- 
while, Jackson began at dawn, with his wonted skill, to execute the movement 
which crowned the brilliant successes of his life. 

Flank attacks are alarming to the best troops, and are especially ''Edinburgh 
applicable to the case of a forest engagement^ when tne enemy's line, broken Beriow." 
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into Bkirmiflhers each covered by a U^ee, could be forced back from the front 
only by fdow decrees, and with cooaiderable sacrifice of men ; and yet may be 
approached without oiDservation at either extremity. At the period of the 
war of which we are writuu^ it had become a fixed habit of the armies to covi|r 
every hundred yards gained by a breasiwofk wherev^ar the materials oould be 
found. 

Many mudlar quotatioiis could be giv«u as illuairatiiig the 
Byetem by which the commaudei-B oa both sides in the American 
war sought to use field fortificadon for its legitimate pui-pose, 
viz., that of enabling a small body of men to resist a large one, or 
in other words to secure a portion of an army from a front attack, 
while the remainder was used to strike on the flanks. 

The whole spirit of modern war is to reduce everything to 
calculation, to leave nothing to chance, to provide.for and foresee 
all possible combinations, whether aiising from mond causes, 
such as panics umongst the men, or from actual physical causes, 
such as the enemy's fire, or the con^guration of the ground : 
whatever then increases the security of certain plaoes or their 
defensive power, is of the highest importance. 

The duties of the engineei's in the field may be divided into 
two classes : — 

1st. The duties of making, repairing, or destroying com- 
munications, including, in the word communication, 
roads,, bridges railways, and telegraphs. Tliese may 
he classed togetlier as pioneer duties. 

2nd. The prepaiation of positions for attack or defence, 
which is the higher duty of the military engineer^ and 
where the art of fortification must be considered 
entirely in a tactical point of view. 

With reference to the first class of duties, the men and 
means must be invariably present when required. The engineers 
should march with the advance guard, and must be sufficiently 
supphed with tools and materials, although the fact that they 
must be mobile, should keep the number of carriages or other 
transport accompanying them at the minimum. It is hopeless to 
bring troops wantt^ at the head of a column all the way up from 
the rear, €md like the artillery the engineers must march in front 
if they are really to be useful. In an advance on the track of a 
retreating army, the destruction of large bridges does not entail 
4BO much delay as the destruction of many small bridge, and the 
formation of numerous small obstacles, uU of which cause-halts to 
be made, necessitate the deployment of a certain amount of force, 
and in many cases the repair of roads, bridges, and removal of 
obstacles. Hence it is desirable that all troops forming advimced 
or rear-g^uards should be provided with engineers ; and as ad- 
vanced and rear-guards are usually formed of cavalry, some 
military writers have advocated the en^ployment of mounted 
sappers. When Napoleon advanced on Charleroi in 1815, his light 
cavalry advance was detcdned for a loi\g time at the bridge over 
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the Sambre wbicU was only cleared by the sappers oi the guard 
being sent across country on horseback. 

If the importance of the works, which form the sjjeciality of engineer Brailmont. 
«oldi«r8, be taken into account, it muflt be acknowledged that in most armiee 
there are too few of ihem. The strength of these troops, is by no means pro- 
portioned to the diity they have to penorm. The Duke of Wellington con- 
sidered that an army could not have too nmny. The engineer soldier can at 
all times, when not employed executing the work for which he has special 
training, act as an infantry soldier. 

A good organization would be that which attaches to each division of 
infantry a battalion of engineers composed of four companies, or a company to 
each raiment. 

We think it would be also useful to attach to each division of cavalry a 
eomfwny of mounted sappers to destroy or re-ostablish communication, create 
ambuscades, intrench posts ; operations which an advanced or I'ear-guard 
has frequently to perform, or when a cavalry eorpeoperajtes on the flank of an 
6a«my. The ^ar of the Secession (in America) ht» shown that it is often 
requisite to destroy wt ffreat distances from the army railways useful to an 
emnny, or to re-establish a line which has been eut. 

The idea of having mounted sappers is by no means a new 
one, it is refen*ed to by Frederick the Great in the following 
terms: — 

There is an idea which has just struck me, it is quite new ; I would like to Frederick, 
give to the advanced guard mounted sappers to break up the enemy's road, 
cut down small woods, which might interfere with the vedettes, make a 
small bridge, mark a ford, make communications or an emlpacement for guns 
when they come up, a parapet for the outposts, a retrenchment for infantry, 
loop-hole houses, smk wells, moke trous-de-loup, i^emove or place stones, pull 
down masonry, scarp or cut down the banks of a rivtdet. To <lo this an <»ftcer 
should be with the advanced guard ; he should be well-mounted and 
Intelligent. 

In all such operations time is of the greatest importance, 
and imless engineers are so equipped that they can be in the 

?laoe required at the proper time, the armv m\xait suffer by delays, 
'he organization of the engineers shoulci therefore be such as 
will admit of small bodies being detached if requisite, and yet 
allow the whole to be reunited rapidly when necessary. Such 
operations, however, belong rather to the subject of marches 
than to tactics. 

It is the second class of duties, or those of the military 
enaineer as distinguished from the pioneer w|^ere the tactical 
relation of field-works to the other arms is fuUy developed, 
although at times the line between the two kinds of work may 
be difficult to draw. In a tactical point of view every field of 
battle may be divided into distinct portions, the defensive and 
offensive portions. The former is usually that which embraces 
the key of the position. And it should be the object of all 
field-works to sti'engthen such positions as shall enable them to 
be held by a amall force, and release the mass of the troops to 
frtrike an offensive blow where it can be best delivered. No 
defence oan possibly be successl'ul that has not an offensive as 
its basis. The mere fact of field works being constructed is far 
too often considered as limiting the action of the troops to a 
.«fcddE defensive; viewed in such a light, entarencbments are 
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nselesB, if not hurtful, and hence arises the absolute necessity of 
viewing all such works in their tactical relation to troops. 

Napoleon. Those who neglect the support which the art of the engineer can give in 

the field firatuitouSy deprive themaelves of a power and an auxiliary never 
hurtful, ^ways useful, and often indispensable. To maintain that victory falls 
to him who can advance and manceuvre, and that it is not requisite to work, 
is to say what tends to produce error, and is false. 

Field-works must not be scattered about irrespective of the 
plan of action of the general commanding in chief; they must 
at all times be made subservient to the action of the troops. 

Braihnont. It is manifest d priori^ that the defences of a position must be in accord- 

ance wiUi the plan of the battle. Works must not be constructed or ordered, 
except by the Greneral Commanding. 

A skilful General will always choose positions in such a way as to give 
him the advantage of ground, or, in other words, those that enable him to 
reinforce a portion of his front, occupying one position with a smaller number 
of men ana concentrating his principal force on the other, ready to take the 
offensive. 

Victory can only be the result of a successful attack ; it is requisite to 
have the maximum force ready on the point and at the decisive moment of 
attack. 

In the opinion of some, shock tactics, for a long time in favour, must now 
yield to fire tactics. This is an error. Neither one nor the other are good by 
themselves, or absolutely. The shock must be prepared by the tire, and the 
fire without shock cannot give victory. 

In organizing the defence of a position held by an army capable of taking 
the offensive, the Engineer must keep clearly in view that the attack must be 
helped. This mav be done by strengthening a portion of the position of an army 
which is on the defensive, so as to render a lar^e number of men disposable 
for an attack at the right moment When, therefore, a position offers this 
double field, the offensive and the defensive, it is the best tnat can be found. 

The defensive zone is that part the attack of which offers the most 
difficulty, either because the ground is covered with obstacles, or because the 
artillery can take favourable positions. 

The offensive zone is that where large bodies of troops can act freely and 
decisively. 

The object of fortifications on the former should be to stop the enemy as 
long as possible, with as few men as possible. 

The object of fortification on the latter should be twofold, — 

1. To shelter the troops of the lirst line until the moment everything is 

ready for attack. 

2. To support the troops, if driven back after an unsuccessful attack, to 

stop the progress of the invader and prevent him establishing 
himself in the position he has won. 

Upon the offensive zone shelter trenches and epaulments only should be 
constructed for a portion of the battalions in first kne, with lai*ge intervals 
for the troops to advance through. 

The hedges in front should be cut and passages opened thix>ugh the 
woods. 

Intrenchments on this zone are most useful ; thev mark the limit of any 
retrograde movement, they give confidence and enable the troops to be re- 
formed. On the defensive zone, batteries should be established to take the 
enemy in flank as he advances towards the offensive zone. With the same 
object posts, houses, and farms should be held in advance, which will be of 
great use in supporting a retreat. 

Works, which are the real points of support of an army, should be closed 
at the gorge otherwise, once the enemy passes them the defenders will retire,. 
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and experience proves that no reliance can be }daced on troops which retreat ; 
in danger, everyone thinks of himself. 

The foregoing is a clear deiipition of the principleB on which 
works should be constructed, and it is of great importance that 
only such as can really be completed should be attempted ; in 
almost every case in war 6 or 7 hours may be calculated on to 
put a position in a state of defence, and if the engineers and 
tools are where they should be, this period is ample; in six 
hours works of a Very powerfal nature may be constructed 
which will eflfectually support an army.* It is generally allowed 
that an entrenchment occupied by 200 men oflFers as much 
resistance as a battalion not so covered, and that the labour of 
1,000 men for 6 hoiurs on the position occupied by a division is 
equivalent to the reinforcement of a brigade. The whole history 
of war is filled with examples of these truths. 

The villages of Aspem and Essling, linked by a river 
embankment, saved the French army in 1809. The neglect of 
the defences of the villages in front of Leipzig ruined the same 
army in 1814. 

The Archduke Charles, speaking of field-works says, ** Like 
** any weapon, they lose their value when badly used, that is to 
" say when constructed without an object, witnout iutelligence, 
'* and defended without bravery." 

The en^eer, in virtue of the character which is particular to his branch Tactical 

of the Service, may hold an eq^uilibrium in military operations. He may rctrospeot. 

render the success gained by an impetuous attack secure by quickly Growing Captam May. 

up field works behind the attaching force, and in the same manner stop a (Translated 

retreat by hastily- constructed entrenchments, the holding of which then by Ouvry.) 
concerns the honour of the troops. 

At Konigriitz the Austrians appear to have thrown up a good 
many entrenchments, but there was no tactical connection 
between the works and the troops ; that is to say, the Austrian 
engineers, acting under the orders of the Commanding Engineer 
of the army, made a number of works on the ground, ordered by 
the General in Chief, Benedeck, to be occupied, but it seems 
that the corps leaders and Division leaders knew nothing 
whatever of these works, or of the exact position they were to 
hold ; they extended far beyond the position intendea, and the 
Gommanmng Engineer riding round, some hours after the battle 
had begun, found there were no troops near the works at all, 
and when they were occupied the Pi-ussian tide of victory was 
rising too fast for anything to stop it. This is another of the 
many proofs that the proper means of working the auxiliary 
arms of the service is not by making them independent of the 
others, and thus forming an imperium in imperio, out by preserv- 
ing a close tactical coimection between all arms, which can only 
Ibe done by working throurfi the Generals commanding the 
tactical bodiea Thus if a Division be ordered to entrench a 
position, the Divisional General should, on receiving the order, 

* At GraTelotte, the French had certainly double this time at their disposal. 
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g^e his instrQction« thereon to the Divifiioiial Engi&eers, wbr 
may, if requisite, be strengthened by the Engineer Reserve^ 

Kecisely a« the Divisional Artillery is woriced ander the 
visional General, but supported, if requisite, by the Corps 
Artillery. To form works under orders from the General m 
chief command, without reference to the Generals who command 
the troops to occupy the works, is an evident abandonment of 
the principle of individual responsibility. 

We often read in miKtary hwtory of villages being taken and 
retaken several times in the course of the day; these are the 
moments when success may be secured, and when ike companies 
of engineers stiould be forthcoming. 

We were aware that as far to the rear as the Aupa there was no reserve 
worth mentioning to relieve the hard pressed troope. An intrenched batterv 
on the KapellenTOrff (for the Construction of which there was ample time), 
would have supplied the want of these reserves, and have re-established the 
battle, but there were no pioneers, we had lefi them behind; 

lime for the construction of works in the field does not so often ftul, 
as the presence of the engineers and tools at the right time on the ri^t 
place. 

According to Prussian ideas intrencbments had ftdlen into disrepute ; 
they were thought to be detrimental to that offensive qnrit, which was the 
leading principle in our conduct in the war. The example of that of the 
Austrians led us to scout the idea, but we rejected the good with the bad. The 
fault of the Austrians was, that they threw up their intrencbments beforehand 
and then expected that the fiffht would take such a course as would render 
them useful Instead of making the fight dependent on the intrenchmentay 
we would make the intrencbments dependent on the fight 

The same wiiter observes, in concluding his remarks on the 
"engineers: "the next campaign will show us tins fourth arm 
acting in rivalry with the others in the battle." His prophecy 
was ^Ifilled, for not only were the pioneer duties of the Prussian 
army admirably performed, but the time spirit of the use of field 
engineering was in many cases seiaed ; one remarkable instance 
was at Mars-Ia-T our,— early in the day the Prussians gained 
possessien of Vionville, on the Verdim road; the instant the 
infantry got in, two companies of engineers supplied with 6 
wagons of tools were pushed on; they were charged by a 
regiment of French hussars and lost some of the wagons and a 
section of one of the companies, but the- remainder got in to the 
village, and so strengthened it that all the attempts made to 
retake it failed. And although at the close of the day the 
Prusaan right and left wings were forced back by the French, 
yet the village of Vionville, forming the apex of the Prussian 
position, was never lost, and effectually barred the road to 
Verdun. Here fortification was used con-ectly; it confirmed 
and established the success of the infantry, and secured the 
object for which the Prussians struggled so hard on the Ifith. 

That night the French determined to hold the position ex- 
tending from Gravelotte to the north, and, pivotting on their 
left, they threw back their line a quarter of a circle on the 17th, 
An examination of the groimd shows that the position they 
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occupied was misceptible of division into an offensive and a 
defensive zone. The fetter extended from the high ground 
aboire Gravelotte to the centre of the 3rd Corps near the farm- 
house of Leipzig. The former from that poinf to near l^e River 
Qrhe, witfc numerous fAtm-yards, hotises^ woodsy awd posts in 
the front. But the French system of having almost all then- 
tools \vith the reserve baggage prevented advantage being 
taken of this; the mass of carriages belonging to the army 
were parked at the back of their position in the St. Germain 
ravine, ttie steep sides of winch perfectly precluded the engineers 
from getting at theii? tools. 

The 2nd Coi'ps, which was on the exfereme left, entrenched 
itsposition, and their en<Tenchments,Tlnited to the many shallow 
quatries made tof road-metal, enabled General Frossard to hold 
tnis position with comparatively little loss, although it w«ts con- 
tinually attacked by the Ist Army tmder Steinmetz, which 
suffered much. Writing of this,- General Frossard says : — 

If the losses of the 2nd Army-Corps, at the Battle of Gravelotte, were Frossard. 
comparatively slight, this is undoubtedly owing to the precautions taken in 
sheltering the men behind earth and epaulments, and to the care taken in 
profiting be aU depressionB in or excavations of the groitnd, not by allowing the 
troops to hide behind sti^ things, bnt by using them to protect the men when 
firing. We have never seen so remarkable an instance of the advantafies 
whidi this method of entrenchment aiTords. We point it out for the attention 
of those who Will hereafter elercfee oommcmds. 

It was quite feasible for the French, knowing the natural 
and artificial strength of this portion of the position, to have 
diminished the force holding it considerably, and so reinforced 
the right or the portion oi the army acting on the offensive 
zone, eitJier by extending the troops in that direction, or sending 
the whole of the reserve to support it. But on the extreme 
right the Ireakest corps in the army was placed, one that had 
not a single engineer or tool with it. It the positions at St. 
Frivat and Roncourt had been strengthened with shelter 
trenches, those villages properly placed m a state of defence, 
and a powerful reserve with a second line of entrenchments 
placed m rear, near the Jautftont woods, not only would this 
portion of the position have been almost impregnable, but an 
admirable field for taking the offensive and sweepmg down with . 
the right covered by the Ome, would have been afforded. No 
one who examines the history of this battle but must feel that 
had fortifications been used to* support the troops, with judg- 
ment, a different result might have followed. 

The want of tools was sorely felt all along the French line, 
from the fact of the tools not being in the front but in the rear. 
In the centre, the 3rd Corps had to use ite railway section to 
make works. 

I was sent to trjr aad bring up the corps supplier I was told that doing 3 Months with 

so would be of great use. These were mere words ; the order was impossible the Army of 

anybody who looks at a map can see that wagons could not come up the the Bliine. 

slopes. Abotkt 7 d'el^db the geneit^ seat lor ifie railway section to do some Officier de 

« Q^nie. 
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work in the first line ; ha it descended the hill the enemy doubtless took it for 
a fresh battery, for they covered it with a shower of shells, but the little 
column broke into a trot, and not a shell struck the sappers or their wagons. 

The moment the Prufisians carried St. Privat their engineers 
strengthened it, and formed a shelter trench between it and the 
crest of the hill, with an epaulment on its right flank threatening 
that portion of the French position still defended. It is requisite, 
however, as was stated in the first chapter, that if the ftiU adv€tn- 
tages of armies carefully trained in peace is desired by the State 
that maintains them, officers must know more than their own 
special arm of the service ; and this is perhaps more essential for 
officers of those arms of the service, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, which are auxiUaries to the main force, — infantry, — 
than for infantiy officers themselves. And this is all the more 
requisite now, when the power breech-loaders has given to 
infentiy is considered. 

Wright. The conclusion I draw, says an American general, is that a simple trench, 

defended by two ranks of infantry, covered by abattis or other obstacle, and 
placed on around which allows the range of their arms to develop itself, is 
absolutely impregnable except by surprise. 

This was before the days of breech-loaders, and imdoubtedly 
the power of musketry has since been increased many fold. The 
following remarks are worthy of attention. 

Boguslauski. Th® works directed by Engineer Officers, however excellent they may 

(Translated have been with regard to their technical execution, did not always show that 
by Graham.) those Officers had, so to speak, understood how to reduce to practice the 
tactical ideas of the present time. 

One might not only often remark that they had missed a just comprehen- 
sion of existbig infantry tactics, particularly of the effects of fire of the 
breech-loaders and other arms lately introduced, but also that they had not 
understood the ground or made use of it according to correct defensive 
tactical principles. Field fortifications must be based upon tactics, and 
especially upon defensive tactics, and must keep pace with their progress. 

The art of planning works of this description is evidently quite different 
from that of an engineer attack on a fortress. 

In order to instruct Ennneer Officers in tactics, it would appear advisable 
to attach them to infantry for some weeks in summer in the same manner, 
although on a larger scale, as they now are to pioneer battalions. 

It is further desirable that the latter should take a laiger share in our 
field mauocuvres, and that detachments of them should be furnished to 
commands of the other arms. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CioMBiNED Tactics. 

However desirable it is that officers should know more than 
their own branch of the sei-vice, and should understand the 
nature and action of other arms, yet it is a nuschevours error 
for any arm of the sei-vice to seek to undertake the duties of 
others. 

A correct tactical action is one in which the powers andpecu* 
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liarities of each arm of the aervice shall be developed to attain 
one object. A general looks on the diflferent arms as instruments 
for ati^ing his object, precisely as a carpenter regards his 
tools ; but no good carpenter womd use his chisel as a saw, or 
his mallet as a hammer. 

Therefore, although officers must know and understand 
something of the duties of the various branches of the army, 
any attempt to make these branches interchangeable, to make 
artillerv work as cavalry, infantry as artilleiy or engineers, is to 
use a thing for a purpose it is not intended for, at all times a 
slow and costly operation, producing a minimimi amount of 
result with a maximum expenditure. In armies, infantry un- 
doubtedly takes the lead, and to its action that of the other . 
arms must be subordinated. An intimate knowledge of infantry 
tactics consequently becomes most essential for officers of the 
auxiliary arms, — cavalry, artillery, and engineers, it being their 
duty to aid and facilitate the action of lEe infantry, and they 
must seek, not what is most advantageous and best viewed from 
a cavalry, artillery, or engineer point of view, but what is best 
viewed from an infantry point oi view. 

Invariably the action of the auxiliary arms is either pre- 
paratory, or supporting, and good results can only be obtained 
when this tactical relation between the arms is clearly under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Hence it is that we find modem tactical writers laying great 
stress on the fact, that commanding officers of artillery and 
engineers should be first-rate tacticians and sti*ate^ts, and that 
commands of these important auxiliary arms should in the field 
be held by men who possess a good deal more than a technical 
knowledge of their profession, which, however valuable in peace 
time cannot in the field compensate for ignorance of the points 
of contact between their own and the other arms. 

The relative position of the officer commanding the artilleiy 
and engineers as regards the Divisional and Corps generals, and 
the Divisional and Corps artillery and engineers, should be 
clearly understood. Notning can be worse than the attempt to 
centraUze the direction of these arms in the hands of the senior 
officer attached to the armv, such a system entirely destroys 
the tactical relation of the K)rces commanded by the Divisional 
and Corps generals. On those officers rests the responsibility of 
success, it can be shifted on no one else. If the artillery and 
engineers imder their commfitnd are interfered with by the senior 
officer of the arm, then responsibility must cease, and where there 
is no power there can be no responsibility. 

The Division being the tactical unit, its component portions 
should never be interfered with. It has been pointed out, page 
141, that disastrous consequences ensued to tne Austrian army 
at Koniggr'dtz by this system of interference ; the same results 
appear to have followed at Paris. 
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Vinof . 'The ooncentratioii of the various military departments, despite the §rreat 

zeal of each, produced everywhere difficulties and delays which were irritat- 
ing and much to be regretted. As recards the artillery and engineers it 
ffMiowed from these nrrangements that during the siege they were entirely 
distinot from and independent of the commanding officers of corps and 
Divisions, and the confusion consequent on these arrangements caused dis- 
astrous consequences. Batteries were often built, armed, and even opened 
fire without the commandant of the troops in the immediate .vicinity being 
informed, thus these batteries were luisupported -and in danger of capture. 
Friction of this kind has the great disadvantafle that when the hour for 
action Arrives, each commander thinks only of his special arm without any 
refei'enoe to the functions of others, and from this want of co-operation 
far too often results inferior to what might fairly have been anticipated 
midera better 83r8tem are obtained. The fire of artillery imdoubtedly paves 
the way for an infantry attack, but it also may hamper it. Artillery must 
receive support frcnn m£Euatry, but by oar new regulations this cannot be 
done, the two arms working quite independently of one uiother. This subject 
* is a most important one ; a conflict of authoritv in action is so much to be 
deprecated that it is absolutely requisite that the faults of our organization 
riiould be remedied. Although the commandant of the 13th corps could not 
agree with the views of the Gtovemor of Paris, he cheerfully obwed his 
orders. No serious aetioaQ is possible without the most complete subordination 
of the Artillery aaid engineers to the officers commanding corps and Divisions, 
and our regulations must be altered. 

The best way of obtainiiig tbe results which General Yinoy 
considers, and justly considei-s, so absoluteljr requisite, is to send 
all correspondence and orders for ihe Divisional aaidllery and 
engineers, to andjfrom the senior officers of those arms, through 
the Divisional or corps generals- By these means the artillery 
and engineers "will be always projuerfy en rapport with the other 
arms. 

-An army is cQmj)08ed of the various arms of the service in 
proportions suitable for tbe work it has to perform. 

If a 'Campaign in a Jiilly difficult country is to be undertaken, 
the cavahy and artillery woidd be diminished, the engineers in- 
creased. If a war was to be earned out in which frequent sieges 
were anticipated, the artillery and engineers would be increased. 
Further, tHe nature of the cnmate and the quality^ of the enemy, 
tbe -means of communicaticm, and the possihihty of getting 
supplies, must he taken into account. 

A campaign in N&w Zealand differs from one in Europe, and 
a war in India &om an JJbyssuuan campaign. 

Certain definite jproportions have been laid down by writers 
as a general or normal proportion for the various aims. 

Napoleon, If the . i nfa mtiy of : an .aony be re^^reaaoAed by ^nnity, the saralry should 

he ^ Hie artiUery ^^ the -fiimiMKrs-^ the Jbrain ^, But if .the comitacj be 
mouatatnoufi the cavalry need he oni^ ^. 

Thus, if the infantry srf jin army be SOJIOO anwi, the ^wdiolo 
£Qrae.Qn tixis -assumption ni^xmld be :^- 
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Infantry 30,000 

CaTsbrj , 7,600 

ArtUlery 3,760 

Engineers • 760 

Train ^ 1,000 

T^isl 48,000 

These proportions seem to require revision, -the cavalry force 
being very large, the artillery and engineers small. At fixe time 
JJapoleon wrote, there were no telegraphs or railways, and the 
pontoon train in the French service formed a portion of the 
artillery, not the engineer searvice. 

The iH*opor^ions of the di£^ent arms in a Gennan axmy 
eoips are :^— 

Inlkntry 26,486 

Oayalry ^,128 

Artillery .. 4,026 

Engineers l)254r 

Trwn 2,177 

A^miniBtratiTe Serrices 1,064 

Staff , 223 

Total 89,841 

This would give the following proportions: infantry 1, 
cavalry 4, artillery •^, engineers -3^, ti*ain -jiy, administrative cor{)s 
'^. If the totals of the Jlnd Amy in the last war be taken, it 
"mil appear that the whole force was composed as follows : 

Infantry 177,942 

Corps Cavalry ;24,768 

Divvnonal Cavalry 9,478 

84,246 

Artillery .. .. , 28,214 

Engineers .. 7,624 

Tnun 18,062 

AdministratiTe Serrices 6^824 

Telegraph and Railway Coips • . about 600 

The prop<H:tions, therefore, betvseen the different aims in the 
aimy-corps and the army remain unaltered, except the cavalry, 
which is increased from ^ to between ^ and +, and the engineers 
slightly increased by the addition of the railway and telegraph 
corps* These proportions are of course those of field troops ; as 
is well known, the whole of the Prussian lines of compiunication 
are kept ujj by special bodies,* and the siege corps are also 
formed specially. If these numbers for the North German army- 
oorps be compared with Napoleon's, it will be found that the 
proportion of Cavalry is slightly reduced, the proportion of 
artillery, engineers, and train, increased. 
• ■ ■ " '•• ■' -■■ — - ■ ■ • " ■' — . ' . . .j^ . ...^, ,,,^ "1 — 

* This fact is often forgotten when speaking of the Prussian Army. The 
nnmber of officers and the Tarious arms of the servioe are calculated fiom thejurmy- 
corps, forgetting that the whole •** Etappen,'* a force destined for «tho Ijipea of 
oommunicatiou, are not included, and that staff officers and^oldiers for th^peneoeasary 
duties are in other armies drawn fromthe figh^g bodies, \rhich are ^ons^uently 
weakened. 

L 2 
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Artilleiy being the TmoBt pcweiful arm for destruction, cavalry the 
weakest, the question should be asked how much artillery can an army haTe ? 
What is the necessary number of cavalry ? 

But whatever be the proportion of the diflferent armB of the 
service, in fixing them, the manner in which the army is 
raised, whether by universal service, conscription, or voluntary 
enlistment must oe considered, and the nature of the service 
the army is to be engaged on, should be well weighed before 
they are definitely laid down. 

Infantry is undoubtedly the main stay and the backbone of 
all armies, whether it be viewed in the light of numbers, or its 
action on the field of battle. Its fire is more deadly than that 
of artillery, its action is sure, while that of cavalry is fitful. 

On the infantry of an army the brunt of the fighting falls,* 
it suffers more in action and more on the line of march, and to 
it the action of all other arms are subordinate. Artillery fire 
but to pave the way for an infantry attack, or to check an 
infentry advance. Cavalry charge but to confirm an infekntry 
victoiy or to check a pursuit. Engineers open roads and make 
bridges, to allow infantry to pass ; they strengthen positions, 
and throw up earthworks, but to protect and cover the infantry, 
or to enable a small body to resist a superior force. On infantrj- 
tactics the whole superstructure of military operations must be 
built. 

But it must be borne in mind that in any tactical action, one 
arm of the service without the others is really incomplete, and 
the true function of tactics, is to so apply the action of each 
arm, that not only its special power shall be developed, but that 
it shall be developed at the time and place requisite for the 
support of the other arms. 

A good infanti^ is doubtless the nerve of an army, but if it has to struf;gle 
for any length of time against a very superior artillery it gets demoralised 



and wUl be destroyed. 

The expression, ^infantry tactics,' is essentially a scientific abstraction, 
necessary for the fixing of scientific ideas, elementary forms. In a battle 
there is no such thing as infantry tactics. Tactics are for the handling of 
the branches of the army united. It cannot be said at any moment during a 
battle, — here the artillery tactics cease, and those of the infantry commence ; 
both of whom are constantly interwoven one with the other. 

There are really only two ways in which a battle can arise : 

1. When one army is on the defensive, and occupies a 

strong position, the other moving forward to attack 
it. 

2. When the two armies meet, both being in movement. 
Auerstadt, Solferino, Mars-la-Tom:, are all examples of this 

* The lo88 of the Tarious arms of the Serrioe during the receDt war are given 
for the Gennan army as follows : — 

Infantry . . 4,458 officers, 1I2,C29 men, or 17 '6 per cent, of the whole force. 
Caraby .. 279 „ 4,842 „ 6-8 „ 

Artillery.. 422 „ 6,697 „ 6*6 „ 

Engineer! 48 „ 588 „ 2*8 „ „ 

Train .. 7 „ 105 „ -8 
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latter kind of battle, but in every case the rdle of attacker or 
defender falls to one side, sometimes to each side alternately, 
and it may vary in different portions of the field, the same army 
being on the defensive in one place, and on the offensive in 
another. However a battle may actually come about, the order 
of march of the troops forming the army must be intimately 
connected with the action of the troops in line of battle ; con- 
sequently the order of march must be invariably detailed so as 
to allow of the arms first requii*ed being near the head of the 
column. If the way in which battles begin is considered, it will 
be found that the cavalry of the advanced guard usually find 
the enemy and report his position : if he is in a defensive position, 
they report the circumstance, if on the move they report the 
force immediately in jfront of them. In all probability they will 
be driven in on the mam body of the advanced guard, the com- 
mander of which must then take up the best defensive position 
he can, to cover the deployment of the troops in his rear. If 
the enemy are holding a defensive position, he will not be much 
troubled, because few generals will like to leave a carefully pre- 
pared position, and to give up too soon the advantage of acting 
on the defensive, or to move until the plans of the attacker have 
declared themselves. 

In such a case the commander of the advanced guai-d, 
knowing that the enemy is to be attacked, must take up such a 

Position that he may protect and cover the advance of tne main 
ody to the attack. 

If the enemy ai'e not holding a defensive position, he will in 
all likelihood be hardly pressed, and have some difficulty in main- 
taining a point dCappui on which the troops in rear are to form 
up to the right or left, such as Hassenhausen, held by Gudin at 
the battle of Auerstadt. Consequently it follows that those 
arms of the service which can facilitate the formation, should be 
near the bead of the column. Hence there is a very close con- 
nection between the tactical action of troops on a field of battle, 
and their order of march, and it is essentially requisite that the 
order of march be subordinated to the deployment of the army 
into line of battle. 

It is manifestly the object of the officer commanding the 
advanced guard to find a position such as will compel the 
enemy to develop a considerable force to attack him, and at 
the same time enable him to make head against such an attack. 

Such a position can generally be found; it is often desirable 
to occupy a small village or town, loop-hole some houses or 
buildings, or form some trenches, which will enable the advanced 
guard to remain in possession of the ground. It is requisite in 
nmny cases to open passages to the right and left for troops 
to move through and facilitate the formation ; a strong body of 
engineers should therefore move with the advanced guard. If 
the enemy is in position, and does not show any inclination to 
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attack, a portion of the engineers may be detailed to remote 
obstacles, form any small bridges that may be required, such as 
those that were needed for the passage of the Bistritz and Sauef, 
and facilitate the advance of the troops beyond the pomtion 
taken up by the main body of the advanced guard. But as the 
line of advance of an army acting on the offensive will, if 
defeated, be generally its line of retreat, it will be always well 
to strengthen some points which in case of disaster may afford 
a rallying place to troops that are worsted. But no position 
can be properly defended without artillery, consequently the 
commander of the advanced guard should have a strong force 
of artillery with him, which he must use boldly, to search out 
the enemy's position, compel him to unmask his guns, and 
declare himself. The commander of the artillery of the ad- 
vanced guard has a very responsible oflSco thrown on him. He 
must not only find positions for his own guns, but he should, 
from the fire of the enemy, be able to select places for the corps 
batteries as they come up, and to facilitate this object he 
should place his batteries so as to leave room for others to come 
up in support of them. 

The battle of Mars-la-Tour offers an excellent example of 
the action of an advanced guard on a large scale, when meet- 
ing an army on the move. The object of the Germans was to 
hold the French fast, and prevent their retreat on Vetdun, 
while the remainder of then* anny came up. Thus the troops 
that first attacked the French were really acting like all other 
advanced guards, they were covering the front and giving time 
for the deployment of the army. 

The Gei-man general, Alvensleben, learning from his recon- 
noitring officers that the French were encamped between Vion- 
ville and Rezonville, detennined to attack tnem with his own 
coi-phi, the Ilird, and what other troops were neat. 

At 9 A.M. the Germans established between Tronville and the 
road by which the French were retreating, four horse artillery 
batteries and three cavalry regiments, which surprised the 
French encampments, compelled the French to retire and 
deploy, facing west across, and at right angles to, the Verduli 
road. 

At 11, Vionville was taken by the Prussian infantry, and 
immediately strengthened by two companies of Engineers, and 
it at once became a point cTappni, roimd which the whole 
Prussian line pivott-ed thi'oughotit the day. 

The four horse artillery batteries were soon supported with 
four other batteries, Tfrhich fired on the French infantry masses, 
causing them to suffer severely; soon, however, the Getman 
ammunition be^an to be exhausted, ae^idthe^amffiunitioti columns 
left at Gorze, mthough ordered up in time, could only cdrtie up 
the ravine vC^ith gl-eat difficulty, and under a sho-Wef of Jretjcn 
shells. Theli tie corps artillery cartie into action to tlWf efdst ot 
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Tartleville. The operation wacr no eeay atm. Once iiL ypmtitmi 
it was recelv«i with a terrible infieuitry ftna from: Fkvigny. B«i 
the battaieg held th^ gronnd, being ffhartl^r supported b;f firar 
more batteries, which extended the line of guns to iite left 
towards Vionville. The fire of the French infantry, alfchou^ at 
900 to 1,200 yards, caused great lose, covermg thfr batteries 
with a rain of bullets. 

The eight batteries in position near Vionville, and the sevwi 
near Flavigny, now concentrated their fire on Flavignj" and tiie 
Cistern wood; these 15 batteries completely cleared tlmt impor- 
tant position, which fell to the Germans about 12 o'clock 
without any serious infantry fighting. The 2nd Freaicb Corps, 
shaken by the terrible artillery fire, called on its caralry for 
support, and a sharp cavalry action ensued, under cover of which 
nine of the 15 German battles advanced beywid the Flavigiy 
road so as to embrace that place in the German line of battle : 
three other batteries advanced almost simultaneouslv along the 
main road between Rezonville and Vionville ; but these move- 
ments were only executed at the cost of heavy losses; some 
batteries losing all their officers, othas many of th^ hoiBes. 

It will be seen by this abridged account, that the Gemuui 
guns wei-e not advancing in line with or following in rear of 
the infantiy. But the movements of the artillery, far from 
being rigidly tied down to conform to those of the infantry! 
were tactically independent, that is to say, both arma w«xe 
working each according to its own special peculiarities for the 
attainment of one object Long before the Prussian, infitntry 
could come on the ground in any force, the artillerv wa» ia 
position, preparing the way for ifc, protected on its nanks by 
cavalry and a smafl force of infigmtry. The manner in which the 
German artillery was used to extend the line of battle, fill up a 
great gap in its centre, and so not only occupy a longer front 
memselves, but attack their enemy over a lareer fitrat, ia weB 
worthy of notice ; they were working tacticaUy togethar witii 
the cavalry and infanixy to debar the Frendi from tikie Veacdnn 
road, and give time for the deployment of the Gr^man army. 
The attack of the French cavahy on the German, batteries was 
at once met hy the German cavalry, and tiie fire of the gun* 
being then masked, both as regards their own, and to a c^tsin 
extent their opponents^ fire by ihe cavalry fight, the batteries 
seized the opportunity and dashed to the front. At one -o^ciock 
the Prussians had two cavalry divisions^, one corpg, and 21 bat* 
teries in action, the French had one cavalry divfeion, two coOTy 
and 26 batteries. The whole of the Prussian guns were really 
in three batteries, of nine, seven, and five guns respectively, 
while the French guns were scattered abouL After one o'clock 
the French took the offensive, and drove bock the Fruflsiaa 
wings; the centre, however, held fest to Vionville. 

In this action, the use made of the artillery and engineesB to 
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check the French and gain time, — the action of the artillery, 
especially, in seizing advantageous places, and rapidly bringing 
up fresh batteries, and in concentratm^ masses of fire on certain 
points, are well worthy of close exammation. If the guns had 
not been with the advance, the same result could never have 
been obtained. It is worth noticing where the guns marched. 
It appears that the four horse artillery batteries attached to 
Rhemoaben's cavalry, and which having bivouacked at Vion- 
ville, first attacked the French, belonged three to the Xth, and 
one to the IVth Corps, and were attached to the cavalry divi- 
sion. The artillery nad no special escorts, one battery marching 
with the cavalry brigade forming the advanced guard, and the 
other three with the main body of the division ; the divisional 
artillery of the Ilird Corps marched between the brigades of 
the leading division, the corps artillery between the divisions. 
Although the Vlllth Prussian Corps hardly came into the 
action at all, a large number of its batteries coming up towards 
the close of the (my, supported the exhausted artillery of the 
Xth and Ilird Corps.* 

It is evident that the order of march must be intimately con- 
nected with the deployment of the troops, and this becomes aU 
the more important as the troops approach the actual point of 
collision. As they do so, the number of roads on which they 
are moving must be reduced, by the mere convergence of the 
columns, and hence, the order of the troops in those columns 
becomes of the utmost importance. It is further manifest that 
there should be no definite order of march, but the actual order 
in which the troops stand should be reg^ated by the work to 
be done, and the nature of the country. 

We have said that no matter how a Imttle may begin, the 
rdle of attacker and defender will usually fall to one side, and 
perhaps change several times during the course of the day, de- 
pending on the number of men engaged at each place, the 
strengm of the positions, the mode of nandling the reserves, 
and the number of men defending the position. 

There has been a gradual tendency for many years to 
extend the front of an army occupying a given position, or to 
reduce the number of men occupymg a given piece of ground. 
This has been evinced by the reduction of the number of ranks 
in most armies-t Concentration is imdoubtedly strength, but 
we must clearly understand what concentration of force, in its 
military sense, means. It means the assembling on a given 
point, of a mass of miUtary units sufficient to deny the use of 



* At this action the Frutsian aitObncy fired 19,688 rounds, or an average of 681 
rounds per battery, or 89 rounds per gun ; the greatest number of rounds fired was 
by a horse battery, which fired 1,164 rounds or 194 rounds per gun. 

t Napoleon's reasons for reducing the depth of the French army at Leipsig 
from three to two ranks, — tu., it enabled him to increase his front,— is a case in point. 
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that point to the enemv if acting on the defensive, Bu£Scient to 
drive the enemy out if acting on the offenflive. 

But if the sujfficient number be exceeded, concentration becomes 
dangerous, becomes unwieldly accumulation^ and it deprives 
other places of their proper defence. Further, when military 
units are massed together, or concentrated, it must be borne in 
mind that if that concentration exceeds certain limits it prevents 
the proper use of the men's arms ; hence under certain circum- 
stances concentration and disorder may become convertible 
terms. The sufficient number must be concentrated in such a 
way that they can use their arms so as to produce a maximum 
eflfect; hence we arrive at one Umit to concentration incident 
on the action of one side. But it is further limited by the eflfects 
of the fire of the opposite side upon densely concentrated 
masses ; hence it follows that a certain number of military units 
are sufficient for the attack or defence of any position, and 
to exceed or reduce that number is undesirable. 

The result of the gradual appreciation of these facts is, that 
the number of troops considerea requisite to occupy a position of 
given length is now much less than formerly; because the 
power of tne individual firearm is now so much greater. 

The tendency to which we refer has been gradual and has 
been goin^ on for more than 200 years, but during the last 
seven or eight years, however, the rapid strides made in im- 
proving arms have produced a sudden expansion of the front 
occupied bv armies. 

Ihere nas also been developed, especially of recent years, a 
tendency to occupy long lines by holding certain points strongly 
and leaving others, comparatively speaking, weak. This ten- 
dency was first shown in permanent fortification, which, stand- 
ing on the same basis (arms and contour of ground) as tactics, 
often takes the lead in tactical questions. Of recent years the 
cm*tains of fortifications have disappeared, the bastions have 
been pushed far apart, in feet have been converted into " de- 
tachea forts." This tendency has been much strengthened by 
the power of resistance that the breech-loader gives troops 
when acting on the defensive, and the fact that even a smaH 
body of men cannot be turned out of a position until regularly 
attacked, thoroughly shaken, and their morale destroyed by fire. 
From this tendency to form lines of battle with certain decisive 

J)oints strongly held, and others comparatively speaking unde- 
ended, arises the fact referred to at page 68^ that battles at the 
present day tend to become a series of independent combats or 
small battles. At page 68 we said several consequences re- 
sulted fi-om this breaking up of a great battle into many small 
ones ; some of the results we have referred to, but to prevent 
conftising the subject, others have been left to this part of the 
work. 

It follows firom this division of battles into numerous small 
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combats that the loesea are very disproportionate ; a glan©0 at 
the table in the Appendix shows that the relative proportion of 
killed and wounded to the total force engaged has oy no meana 
increased since the introduction of improved weapons. Bxxtif 
modem battles be analysed, it will be found that the great mass 
of the loss takes place at one place and in one corps, to whose 
lot it has fallen to capture certain special and decisive points 
in the field of battle. Thus the greatproportion of the Prussian 
losses at Koniggratz took place in Fransecky's division, which 
captured the Maslowed wood, a most imporfeint point, as link- 
ing the 1st and 2nd Annies together. Similarly the greatest 
proportion of losses at Gravelotte was sustained by the guards; 
who captured St. Privat, the key of the French position, and it 
is a consequence of improved weapons that once a lodgement 
is made on the key of the defender's position, the results extend 
to the flank more rapidly and to a greater extent than foiTnerly. 
Hence every effort should be used to discover such points and 
to strengthen and maintain them so long as they are held. 
Attacks on the places of minor importance, the intervals b^ 
tween what may oe termed the " detached forts,** produce but 
Uttle effect; another consequence is, that numerous flank attacker 
may be made ; at first sight it appears that an army having only 
two flanks, can only be subject to two such attacks. The fact 
being that each distinct portion of the field will offer such points 
for attack, which become more marked by the swaying^ back- 
wards and forwards of the general line according as either side 
gains or loses ground. 

It further results that the formation of a large reserve for 
the whole army is now no longer admissible. The extension of 
front is so great that the reserve, even if placed in the centre, 
could hardly reach the flanks in time to be of use. 

We therefore arrive at a general nUe that no body of troops 
should ever engage without forming its own reserve ; thus ir a 
battaUon engages, as already pointed otit, the main body is 
the reserve. The Division should form its own reserve; also Ae 
corps, while the use of an army reserve, except voider special 
circumstances, may be fairly questioned. 

The containing power of the breech-loader need on flie de- 
fensive, and the number of small battles, into which a great 
battle divides itself, produces other remarkable results. 

Great concentration destroys mobility, and the paradox a|)- 
pears of armies widely spreaa, with external Knes of communi- 
cation, defeating a concentrated force with interior lines. Jomini, 
many years ago, pointed out that this might be the cas^ btxt it 
has become so now in a marked de^e. Take the battle of 
Koniggratz as eA example. The Austrian army offered, pethaps, 
the maximthn amount of concentration that was posafcle, the 
Prussians were spread over a wide front, and were on .exterior 
lines. 
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The whole Austrian Army of the North {about 206,000 inert) wtur assembled Campaign of 
behind the small river Bistiitz, wk;h the fortress of K^niggriittf and the Elbe 1866; official 
mitereair. It extended ova* a space of about five Hules- (or about 41,000 men account, 
to a mile). (Translated 

A state of concentration like that in which the army had been for the ^ Hozier and 
last five days renders the subsistence of the troops extemely difiicult, and only Wright.) 
admits of bivouacking, thereby weakening the strength of the troops and 
opposing the greatest obstacles to all further movements ; under these eircum- 
stwces the march of the army on the 1st of July, although oaiy nine miles 
long, lasted 24 hours. The Prussian armies had vc^ufttanly kept a f^nt of 
nearly 23 miles breadth. 

Generally speakmg it will be remembered that the Prussiau 
armies^ advancing from two different directions, were converg>- 
ing on Koniggi'^tz. 

Now why coidd not a concentrated force like the Austrian 
army leap on and crush one of the Prussian armies, each about 
on?e-half its own strength, before it could be helped by the other ; 
it had the advantages of being well in hand^ oompletly concen- 
trated, and had internal lines. 

It is desirable that this question should be carefully con- 
sidered. Writers and speakers sometimes write and speaJc as if 
Pfttssia had discovered something new in the form of strategy 
and tactics, and they point to the division of force in Bohemia 
and France, and the aouble external lines of opemtion, as being 
a contradiction to the Napoleonic experience, and speak of the 
Prussian attack as being like "a pair of nut-crackers'* or "a 
psdr of tongs." There is much danger in these ideaSy as there 
is in the general application of any law to every instance. 
Jomini pointed out that with very large forces, the benefits of 
concentration disappeared, and he says 100,000 men holding a 
central position will have a better chance agamst three armies 
of 30,000 or 35,000 men, than an army of 400,000 in the same 
position against three armies of 135,000. 

A conoenti-ated army of large size moves so sk)wly, and 
m^ets ^th such resistance if it attacks a force say of oneJialf or 
one-third its size, that it cannot crush it before the arriviJ of the 
other forces. This was precisely the Austrian case at Koniggratis ; 
concentration had made them too tmwieldly to att^ek. eitiMtr 
PiJliesian army. 

And it appears that the resisting force of the breech-loader 
on the defensive has still further reduced the advantages of the 
afftty occupying the central position and closely concentrated^ 
When it attempts to atttack one of two 6t three scattered detaol^ 
ments. 

An ttttwy that i^ concentrated too much is rieally as feobk as 
otie that is too mtich disseminated, and ffeneimlly suffers mote, 
as it becomes the mark of a convergent mre from the attadcersy 
who quickly outflank it. 

It iR well known that the Austrian General Benedek intended * 
to form his line of battle on two sides of a squatre, of which 

* ^is oYdem if^H ohif piMtRf <MrieA oat. 
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Chulm was about the Balient, and he detained as a reserve, to 
act under his sole orders, the 1st and IVth army-corps with five 
cavalry divisions and the artillery reserve. At an early stage of 
the battle the reserve behind the centre, near Sweti, was swept 
by Prussian shells. 

Campaign of The left win^ had a reeerve of three weak brigades behind it on the rifht 

1866 : oMdal wins, only one brigade covered the ground between the right flank and the Elbe, 

aooonnt. On ^e other hand a main reserve of two corps and five cavaliy divisions, stood 

(Translated ready for action, full two miles behind the centre of the whole Hnie of battle. 

\^right)'*"' The battle of Koniggratz aflfords also an example of the 

value of numerous small reserves, as used by the Prussians, and 
the comparative feebleness of huge reserves as formed by the 
Austrians. 

De Looze. Jn the attack on the wood of Maslowed, the Prussians formed company 

columns, but very soon lost all tactical order, but their constant care to keep 
small reserves formed of every man that they could rally as quickly as possible, 
enabled them to sustain an heroic struggle for eight hours with 14 battalions 
against 51 Austrian battalions. 

At Gravelotte, the French reserve and their splendid reserve 
artillery hardly fired a shot. Judging from these facts, reserves 
must not be massed together but must be numerous ; of a size 
proportionate to the object to be attained, and must be so dis- 
posed as to be able to act without delay when needed. 

In addition to a reserve there should be a second line. In 
small affSairs, or when the attack is made with a narrow fi-ont, 
not exceeding effective rifle range, the second line and the re- 
sei-ve would become the same body, but no commander should 
ever be without a force held in hand. The moment that his 
second hue and resei-ves have passed out of his hands, his power 
of directing and ruling the fight is gone, and has passed to his 
subordinates, perhaps to the euemy. 

A remarkable instance of this occured at Langensalza. The 
Prussian army was inferior to the Hanoverian ; in their endeav- 
our to show an equal front they extended to the right and left. 
The reserve came into action in the interval between the win&s, 
a single line of battle was formed, which was penetrated by me 
Hanoverians, axid once penetrated the Prussians were unable 
to retrieve the day, bemg without any troops to make the 
effort. A second hue is therefore indispensable, but it may bo 
composed of much fewer men than the first line, speaking in 
very general terms, for no rule can be given as an absolute 
^de, the second line and reserve may perhaps be equal to the 
first line. 

If a position be held by 6,400, or 8 battalions of 800 men 

each, ana the position be a mile in extent, or 3^ men to the 

yard, the formation might be — 

SkirmiBhers, 8 C!ompam«s » 800 men 

Supporta, 8 Companiet ' . . • . • . •■ 800 „ 
Main Bodj, 16 CompaniM .. .. - 1,000 „ 

Total of iirst Line, 4 Battalions <- 3,200 „ 
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Second Line, 2 Battalions . • . . ^ 1,600 men 

Beserre, 2 Battalions » 1,(500 „ 

Total, 8 Battalions .. •• ^ 6,400 „ 

In many such cases the reserve and second Une might really 
constitute one force, and would remain together, the second 
line battahons being those first called on. The question of keep- 
ing artillery in reserve is one that demands some consideration ; 
it has been already referred to at page 132. 

Owing to the great range and accm'acy of rifled guns it, is 
possible to concentrate the fire of a great number of guns upon 
a given spot ; this is of course favourable to the defence, but 
although this is the case, the attack is also benefited in a similar 
way, and as the action of an attack is enveloping to a great ex- 
tent, the range and accuracy of rifled guns allows them to sup- 
port infantry making an attack imtil almost the moment of 
actual assault. 2\jid fmlher, it would seem that there is no 
reason whatever, but rather the reverse, why all guns should 
not be brought into action as soon as possible .and remain in 
action xmtil the very close of the engagement. In considering 
the action of artillery it must be remembered that that arm 
difiers fi-om the othei-s, inasmuch as it embraces more matSriely 
less personneL Within certain limits it suffers less in both its 
efiiciency and its morale from loss than infantry does. 

Further, many of the losses it does suffer are not of a nature 
to make it inefficient for that day's work, and many may be 
•repaired and put to rights even under fiire. We allude to 
such damages as a wheel bein^ struck, a carriage hit, &c., all 
of which really affect the fightmg power of the batterv but 
sKghtly, as they can bo at once repaired. Consequently, to 
keep aridUery of any kind in reserve, with the view of bringing 
it up fresh, at a critical moment, except under special cases, 
appears to be a doubtful pohcy. So long as the batteries have 
ammunition, the amount of loss they usually sustain, will rarely 
put them hora de combat as fighting bodies. 

If a tactical bodv, such as a division or corps, is kept in 
reserve, there should l>e no hesitation in using its artillery freely. 
Prussian critics of the recent war invariably olame the arrange- 
ments by which the artillery of the Xth Prussian Corps, which 
was the reserve at the battle of Gravelotte, was not brought 
into action against St. Privat, "The affair would have been 
completed much sooner had these 90 additional guns been in 
position." 

To keep artillery during an action in reserve is to neutralise a force, Von Waldcr- 
which from the beginning to the end, should produce an effect with its guns see. 
whenever they can see anything to fire at. 

The great range of artillerjr enables it to be so placed that 
with Uttle change of position it can support, whil6 receiving a 
reciprocal sujpport from both lines. 
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The whole essence of modem fighting, whether it be the 
attack or defence, Kes in these words : — Seek to overy:hebn th^ 
enemy with firt^ and shake his morale to such an extent tliat his fire 
becomes so feeble that he may be attacked. Consequently every 
means that can augment the fiie ai;id so ci-ush an opponent 
should be adopted. 

If the combined action of tiie arms of the servioe <ire con*- 
sidered, it will be found that the side ti^t attacks usually 
fixes on some portion of the enemy's position and est^Lblishee «. 
cij)ss-fire on it ; if this point be a village, a heavy cross-fire will 
soon shake the buildings so as to render them indefeigtaible ; 
watching the moment when the enemy appear to be Wving 
ihe village, the infantry should advance, tne function of the 
artillery here is to keep the enemy from returning to the village, 
and for this reason it should oontiAue to fire until its £re Js 
maQked. The moment this is the case the ^uns, tumble to do 
more in this direction, should tmn their attention to the enemy's 
artillery, which has been, in all probability, playing chi^y on 
them, although the advancing inmntry have imdoubtedly ^c^e 
in for their share. 

As the infantry advance, seeking to gain ground to the 
fi'ont in extended order, they must be not only carefully sup- 
ported fixmi the rear, but as they are peculiarly liable to the 
attack of small bodies of eavahy on the flanks, cavalry must be 
held in hand, imder shelter in some convenient place, with orders 
to watch any attempted aoticm of the enemy's cavalry, and move 
rapidlyto the front if they show themselves. The cavalry must, 
in such a case, act by .instinct not by orders, and thek leader 
must be most carefru to watch kst, m the smoke and dust, the 
hostile cavalry move to the frcmt without being noticed. In 
such ^sases it is of great advantage to get as near the enemy -as 
possible ; often a small wood or inclosm'e will offer itself, or 
some fold of the ground, behind which the cavalry may shelter 
themselves, unseen from the enemy's position, and reofioan ki 
readiness. The approaches to such places may be ov^ ^und 
heavily swept by artill^y, and ^ven musketry fii'e, but wnich it 
is quite possible to cross ; so soon as a few infantry have got 
into the wood or enclosure, the cavalry officer may pudi spme 
men rapidly out; riding fast a few men, in extended ordjer, will 
usually escape ; they may be followed by ^ few more, until the 
whole force is got ov^r. But oavajry cannot rema,ia in such 
positioiis without the «upport of some infajitry, wjio wiU pre- 
vent the enemy's infantry from making a forward movement 
^th a small body and harassing the cavalry. In such positions 
^e^OQv^^ry must be prepared to venture evc^ytfein^ to cUec];: 
a hostile movement. 

'The.Wifcntry wilii them vriJl ^wnj^^ve jip<wt iqi Rppport 
to xftUy oxky em^wiixkiix^ tbw i^ fevrWva^rj^ft^^a^MteF wry 
efficient service on the neld of baMle. But p^ ^m^^ pb^^dgr.ofMSi 
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be so employed. K the ground enables cavalry to be thus pudied 
on in tanall bodies and kept covered from the enemy's fire, they 
-will be of great value in checking any unexpected action on the 
flaa:UD5 of the attack. 

Wjjen acting against the enemy's cavalry they have little to 
dread irom projectiles, as the enemy, on account of his own 
cavalry, TsriU be afraid to fire much. 

If Ihe infantry ure unable to make way in front, as is vesfy 
likely *o be the oase, the battle will probably be decided by a 
flank attaek; but it has been already pointed out that however, 
generally speaking, an attack may be termed a flank attack, it 
mustinvairably be, locally speaking, a front attack. 

M the infantry penetrate the enemy's position they must be 
at once largely reinloxced from the second line, and artillery and 
^flogineers would be jmshed up to support them. The mere fact 
of ^ibe enemy's poaitioo being forced will have usually reduced 
thefire coioiderably, and left a dead space. Across this, guns, 
and -some sappers iumished with tools, should be rapidly pushed, 
-and every means taken to strengthen the position won. If the 
en«my meaais fighting, in a short time he will attempt to retake 
the grotmd won ; the minutes that elapse between the capture 
of ^position laaad the retaking of the offensive by the enemy arc 
iuvafuable ^ no man should be allowed to «tray or wander about, 
the confasion incident on all successful attacks must be rapidly 
remedied, the men's pouches seen to, and the engineers must 
work "to form shelter and maintain the lodgment. As troops 
come on they must be pushed io the right and left, and 
extended in front, but nothing should interfere with the 
strengthening of the foothold gained. If the enemy has his 
reserves at hand he will shortly advance fresh troc^s to attempt 
to retake ihe prosition, tind will endeavour to concentmte a fire 
of artilleiy on it. If guns liave l^een brought up they should be 
covered as much tus posedble, and shoula open on the enemy's 
artillery^when on the move, which it will in all probabiHty be, at 
a motterate range. The position being held &mly, the de- 
fensive should not be simply taken, but a fresh advance made, 
wWdi 'will usually enable large forces to brought up. The 
penetration of the enemy's jposrKon will thus place the attacker 
m the position pf being on the flank of both of the two wings or 
portions .into which the army is split, and if that position be 
maintained those -wings must fall back. But supposmff that a 
front attack HGails, or tjiat the -troops making it are una we io ad- 
vance owing ix> the heavy fire poured on them, or that for o«ther 
reasons a flank attack has been resolved on, it then becomes 
jseqidsite ihsA "the -troops not employed in making the flank: 
attack-flhould occupy the ^enemjr, threaten }ob front, tuid at ^be 
same time strengthen their position bo as to ^^ok any forwai^ 
movement the enemy may make. It being posriWe ^hat wliea 
he finds a flank threatened he may refuse that flank by throw- 
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ing it back, and strive to check the turning movement by an 
attack on the troops immediately in his front, or he may move 
large forces to the threatened flank ; either of these operations 
would seriously interfere with the success of the flank move- 
ment, hence it becomes requisite that every means should be 
adopted to prevent the enemy leaving the position he has taken 
up or modifying his line of battle to any great extent. For 
such purposes as these, partial attacks on the enemy's position 
mav DO undertaken, and various expedients resorted to to detain 
and keep him in position, while the flank movement is being 
made. 

The action of the Prussian 1st Army at Koniggratz oiSers a 
good example of this. It was well known that tne Austrians 
could not nold their groimd once the Ilnd (Crown Prince's) 
Army came well into action, and that its arrival would be de- 
cisive. The object then of the leaders of the 1st Army was to 
threaten the Austrians, keep them in position, and establish 
themselves firmly on the left in the Maslowed wood, so as to 
feel for the Ilnd Army, and link the two armies together. The 
fierce attack on the wood at Maslowed held the Austrians fast. 

Campaign of One fact, however, nobody coald foresee, namely that by far, the greater 

1866 : offieiul part of thoee troops which the enemy should have employed to guard against 

account. an attack from the north were already engaged on the Ime, Cistowes-Maslowed- 

(Translated Horenowes, and that his main reserve was at that moment further from the 

by Hozier and latter place than the heads of the Ilnd Prussian Army. 

"g » rjij^g Prussians also used the Ime of the Bistritz to protect 

their right, the 1st Army, from any oflfensive movement of the 

Austrians, and placed the villages along its course in a state of 

defence. 

Such flank movements, if the whole attacking army be con- 
centrated, must, owing to the long range of modem weapons, 
be made on a circle of far greater radius than formerly, hence 
a concentric attack, if feasible, offers many advantages. 

Cavalry will often be of gi'eat use in such movements, for it 
may be possible, from the- more rapid movement of that arm, to 
throw an overwhelming force of cavalry on the rear of the 
threatened flank ; the moral effect of a force of cavalry appear- 
ing there would imdoubtedly exeixjise great influence on the 
stand made by the troops attacked, who would find their 
ammunition columns &c., assailed and taken in rear by the 
cavalry, while they themselves were being pressed in front. It 
is, perhaps, here that the tactical action of cavalry in large 
homes may be of great importance ; but if cavalry be so used, 
care must be taken that tney do not separate to too great dis- 
tance fix>m the infantry moving to the flank ; and the cavalnr 
leader must keep up a tactical coimexion with the infantry at all 
times^ and warn it of all movements that the enemy may make 
to meet the flank attack. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Marches. 

The influences of marches over tactics and strategy cannot 
be over-rated ; indeed, in the older books on the mmtary art, 
logistics was placed, and correctly j)laced, on an equivalent 
footing to both, as a distinct and important branch of the 
science of war. 

It is quite evident that as the success of strategy is mainly 
dependent on accurate calculation of the powers of marching, 
the most brilliant conceptions, and the most profound combi- 
nations, must fail if the troops do not move over the distances 
calculated on, and do not occupy the prescribed relative posi- 
tions to each other. 

Similarly, when the head of a column is attacked, the most 
skilful tactics will not help it, if the artillery, cavalry, or infantry 
that are required for any particular action cannot be found, if 
the roads are blocked, and reinforcements cannot be brought up, 
or ammunition be got at; consequently the art of marching 
forms a most importent portion of the science of war. 

It may generally be said that the direction of marches, and 
the rate of progress, are connected more with strategy than 
tactics, while the order of march, that is to say the position of 
the troops in the column, is more closely connected with tactics. 
The objects for which a march is made, ttnd the nature of the 
country through which it is undertaken, can alone decide the 
number of columns that there should be, and the actual compo- 
sition of those columns. 

The fewer the number of men and horses on a road the eaaier 
will they march, and the less will they suflTer from checks, and 
that wave-like motion which pervades every long column, by 
which the intervals and delays mcrease in geometric progression 
towards its tail. Hence an army should march on as many 
roads as possible, and with as broad a front as possible, provided 
always that the distances apart of the various columns are not 
too great to allow them to support one another. Consequently 
every oflBcer commanding a column must know the whereabouts 
of the columns to the right and left of him, and of what portion 
of the army they are composed, and he must keep up a touch 
with them by means of a few mounted men, who should com- 
municate generally where in the columns the different arms are 
to be found, and where the commanders may be heard ofl 

It has been already stated that the increased power of 
weapons enables a small body of men, who know they will 
be supported, to hold a position longer than formerly, this 
enables an advanced guard to check an enemy, compel him 
to deploy, and bring. up his artillery before he can make 
an impression ; consequently the distance apart of columns on 
the march, or the front of an army moving in proximity to au 

M 
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enemy, may now be enlarged to an extent that formerly would 
have been unscrfe- This is a matter of no little importance as 
affecting rapidity of marching and punctuality of supply. 

Goibort. An army cannot march in a deployed line, even if the country were a com- 

plete and open plain, the extent oi the frost woold make its morements too 
slugmsh and dimoult 

J^either can it move in a single column, because ita immense length would 
retard the column, increase the fatigue of the troops, and render the army 
liable to be beaten in detail before it can deploy. To make a mardi at all, ttie 
army must divide itself into several corps or columns, which shall move in the 
same direction, and with the same object, and shall be ready by comloned 
action to take up a general position for fighting. 

Olausewitz. It is requisite that the troops^ marching by one road, constitute a com- 

plete unit ; suppose an order of battle with two lines, one Division in each 
line, and that an advance on the enemy on two roads is to be made, no one 
would dream of puttinff half of each Division on each road, but eadi Division 
would take one road, the Divisional generals being then resptHiaible that they 
f<Min their own reserves. Unity of command is of far greater importanoe than 
a stupid adherence to the original geometric arrangement The Divisions may 
Bubseqiiently resume their proper places. 

The number of columns in which troops march must depend 
chiefly on the number of good roads available. In almost every 
comitry there are certam main roads, the distance between 
which varies greatly, and between these roads are minor roads 
and lanes. As a rule troops should only move on the main 
roads, reserWng the side roads and lanes for the flanking 
parties, and those keeping up the communications, Little or 
notiiing is gained by usmg the side roads, tliey never go straight, 
but twist about to suit various farms, and troops marching on 
them are very apt to lose their way; they are narrow, and 
consequently if fenced the troops get jammed together. They 
are either not macadamized, or very badly, hence it is desirable, 
as far as possible, to adhere to the main roads of the country. 

When the country admits, as it often does in continental 
Europe, it is advisable to march the troops on the fields at the 
side of the road, reserving the road for the wheeled traflSic. 

In some cases also, such as when many columns make a 
concentric movement on one spot, it becomes absolutely i*equisite 
to march right across country through high standmg crons, 
over hedges, &c. But as a rule wheel carnages adhere to the 
roads imtil compelled to leave them. 

The Division of Guards continued its march up and down hill, stiaisht 
across eountrv, in order not to cross the line of march which the Comman&r- 
in-Chief of tne Ilnd Army had appointed for the advance of the 1st Corps. 
Soft and heavy as the rain had made the soil, the head of the column readied 
Choteborek as early as 11 o'clock. On the heights of Daubrowitz the Reserve 
ArtiUeij was ordered to place itself at the head of the main body of the 
1st Division of Guards. 

The guns trotted past the columns straight across country, and through 
the hif^h standing com, but the long straw mixed with the clayey soil, wound 
itself m thick wreaths round the wheels, and rendered such extreme exertion 
neoessary that by the time they reached Jerioek sevexal horses had fallen dead 
before the guns from sheer fatigue. 

J)e Temay. In general an aimy-oorpB should march by Divisions, one on each road, the 
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advanced and rear gnards being on the same road ; the least stony road 
being reserved for the cavahy, and the firmest road for the artillery corpa 

The strength of a column should not exceed 20,000 to 90,000 men. If a 
calculatioii is made of the distances occupied on the line of march of such a 
column it will be seen that in order to efleet a deployment before the enemy 
arrives, tiiat number should not be exceeded. 

There are cases when an army must march in a single column, and cases Napoleoiu 
when it must march in several* An army does not usually confine itself to a 
path 12 feet wide, the main roads are 24 or 36 feet wide, and on them two 
lines of carriages, or 1 5 to 20 men abreast may march ; almost always it is possible 
to march right and left of the main road. I have seen an army of 120,000 men, 
marching in one column, take up its line of battle in six hours. The advance 
guard should be composed of light cavalry, heavy cavalry, selected infantry, 
and a sufficient number of guns ; its duties are to manoeuvre, contain the 
enemy, and give the army time to come up. 

The actual order of march is very important ; each column 
should, as far as possible, be preceded by a detachment of engi- 
neers, with tools to level all obstacles which may retard th6 
mcu^ch; the engineers may be assisted by the people of the 
country or by infantry soldiers. This detachment should be 
divided into two sections ; at the first obstacle the first section 
halts and works, the other proceeds imtil a fi-esh obstacle 
presents itself. An officer of engineers looks after the work. 

It is desirable to consider the rates at which troops can 
march. A good walker can easily do four miles an hour, but 
this far exceeds the power of a soldier, moving as one of a 
mass of men, and carrying a heavy weight, in addition to which 
there is much fatigue fi-om the necessity of sending out snudl 
parties to the flank ; and further, the soldier on the completion 
of his march does not find a bed and comfortable dinner, but 
he often has to go on outpost duty at once, take his night duty, 
always sleep on the ground, and usually have a spare and iU- 
cooked meal Consequently, exertions such as may be made by 
private individuals cannot be made by an army, exc^t at tiie 
risk of destroying its efficiency, and leaving large numbers of 
stragglers behind. A few forced marches often reduce the 
effective strength of an army more than a lost battle. Under 
the influence of excitement, and urged by appeals to their 
hi^er nature, men can be got to perform considerable feats of 
marching, but a general who makes many forced marches may 
be Ukened to a man who spends his capital,— in a short time 
both will come to the end of their resources. The rate of 
marching of soldiers varies much fix)m the state of their health, 
the state of weather, roads, and very often whether or not the 
roads are encumbered with traffic. 

All nations allow about the same average rate of marching, viz., 2| to 3 Lt.-Col.Oolley 

miles an hour for infantiy, 4 miles for field artillery, and 5 for cavalry and Lecture at ' 

horse artillery. This includes short halts of five minutes or so, and represents U.S. Institu- 

the pace at which they can get over fair marches with least fatigue. But lion, 
these rates appljr to small bodies only. With large bodies the rate is slower, 
for every cheek is felt throughout the column, and multiplied by the length of 

* In 1866 two Prussian Corps, the 6th and 6th, advancing on Nachod, used 
but one road. 

M 2 
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it Thus a diviaion of infantry can seldom accomplish more than 2^ to 2^ 
miles an hour, and a corps on one road even less — 2 miles an hour ; the in- 
^try, as the slowest marchers, regulating the rate of the whole ; and even 
this rate can only be depended on on good roads, and with good arrange- 
ments. If the roads are bad, or crowdM, it is still further reduced. Thus, 
Yandamme, marching from Ligny to Wavre, and the Prussians marching from 
Wavre to Waterloo, could only accomplish about 1^ miles an hour, owing to 
the bad state of the roads. 

Napoleon's troops, trained marchers as they were, could only sometimes 
accomplish 8 or 9 miles in as many hours in the sands and mud of Poland. 

At Magenta, when support was urgently required for the Guard, it took 
five hours to bring up Canrobert's corps from Novara, a distance of 9 miles. 
The road in this case was excellent, but encumbered. In 1886, before Sadowa, 
the 8th Austrian corps took 14 hours to do 12 miles. In 1870, when the Crown 
Rince was followii^ MacMahon northwards his troops were sometimes on their 
]^;s from 4 A.M. untu 8 p.m., yet it is doubtful if they ever did 24 miles in one day. 

By comparing a number of marches, I arrived at the conclusion that 10 
miles a day is as much as should be reckoned on in prolonged operations, and 
from 12 to 15 miles for actual marching days ; and these calculations agree 
curiously with the account of the operations of the 5th German corps in the 
late war. It lippears the distance actually traversed by this corps between 
tiie Bhine and Paris was 520 miles in 50 days, or 10^ miles a day. The average 
for actual marching days was 13^, with a halt usually every fourth day ; the 
longest march was 21 miles, when in pursuit of MacMahon's army northwards. 

When troops are closely concentrated, the distance marched 
is veiT much less ; in fact, where a large army is closely concen- 
trated, a march of 8 miles takes a long time. 

A long convoy of heavily laden wagons cannot march more 
than two miles an hour, the time taken up in putting on and 
removing the skids at hills being included. 

The space occupied bv troops on the line of march is very 
importanl Lieul-Colonel Colley gives a very good practical 
rule, viz., to allow one yard for every two infantry soldiers, one 
yard for each horseman, and 20 yards for a gun. The success 
of a march is less interfered with by the actual length of the 
columns of troops of the different arms, than by the continual 
tendency troops have to tail off, or open out ; it is essentially 
requisite that this tailing off should be checked and the distance 
corrected at halts, A striking example of this tailing off occurred 
when the 2nd Prussian Army was advancingon the Austrian right 
at Koniggriitz. The roads were so narrow that the infantry could 
only march in double file, the artillery in column of single guns. 

General Von Hassenfeldt had given instructions that the 
close order of the columns should be carefully preserved, and a 
report should be sent forward as each single battaKon passed 
the defile, or when its distance fi*om the preceding battaHon 
exceeded 300 paces. In spite of all these precautions it wcus 
impossible for the troops to keep close up. When they 
descended the hills, the gxms had to put on the drag, and 
even if they themselves could regam their lost ground 
within the battery itself by increasing the pace, still the infantry 
behind them necessarily fell further and further to the rear. 

The spaces left between troops on the line of march have 
lor one of their objects that of absorbing such openings and 
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preventing iiTogularitieB which may occur at the front of the 
column, being passed to its reai\ All doubling on the part of 
men, or trotting on the part of horses or baggage-wagons, to 
recover distances so lost, should be discouraged as much as 
possible. If it is allowed it will be found that those at the end 
of a column will be either running or halting the whole time. 
When a halt has to be made in front it should be at once taken 
up along the whole column, so as to avoid any jamming. The 
amoimt to which troops will open out really depends on the 
discipline of the army and the care of its oflScers. With well 
drilled froops it may be perhfctps one-sixth the length of the 
column ; vnth careless officers and undisciplined men the opei;iing 
will increase to perhaps two-thii-ds, or even the whole length. 
The various rules to be observed in marches, and the details as 
to baggage, times of assembly, marching off, duties of various 
oflScers, and all similar matters, are perhaps more clearly given 
in General Cra^vford's orders for the Light Division in Spain, 
than in any other book, and as these orders are very valuable, 
and are out of print, they are given in the Appendix. 

One march of a moderate length does not much affect an army, but several Clausewitz. 
such marches will do so, d fortiori^ if the marches are long the troops will 
suffer. 

Upon the theatre of war itself, the insufKciencj of good nourishment and 
accommodation, united to bad roads, broken up by the passage of carriages, 
the incessant stiain demanded by the necessity of being at all times ready to 
fight,-^all these causes produce an expenditure of force which breaks down 
the men, the animals, the material, and the equipments. 

A great deterioration of power must be expected in a war in which many 
movements are made ; plans must be carefully combined, and reinforcements 
must quickly follow. Unless under some pressing neoessi^ a long march must 
not be made at first, because it strains the horses and men who are not in 
training, and often from such a cause an army finds itself deprived not only 
of private transport but even the commissariat and artillery draft cattle 
daznaged. 

A column of 20,000, composed of infantry, cavalry, and artillery^ will, in Fallot 
line of battle, occupy some three miles of front, so that Uie troops on the Lagrange, 
wings will have to move about three miles daily to get into their places, if the 
operation is only done once, but often it must be done several times ; and this 
added to the (ustance gone over when defiling over bridges, through towns 
and woods, which are very fatiguing, although they do not help the column 
forward one bit, make 15 miles a day, the most that troops can do ; and often 
to march even this distance they must be 12 hours under arms. 

Frequent halts should be made during a march, and such halts should, if Thiebaidt. 
' possible, be made after passing a defile, to enable the troops to close up. It is 
absolutely requisite that such halts should be carefully regulated ; a Division 
must not halt when it is pleasant to do so^ or when the troops are a little 
tired. The lar^r the army the more necessity for moving together, and the 
more requisite is it that the hours of departure and halting should be carefully 
regulated, especially if night marches are made. There should be a halt for 
1^ hours in the middle of the march, half an hour at one-fourth and three- 
fourths the march, and a halt for five minutes every hour. 

The necessity of having large numbers of engineers and 
artillery at the head of the columns has been already referred to. 
It is absolutely requisite that these engineers should be provided 
with light bridgmg materials, perfectly independent of the 
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pontoon equipment of the army. The Prussians suffered much at 
Sadowa, owing to there bein^ no bridges laid over the Bistritz. 
At Woerth no less than 11 bndges were made over the Sauer, a 
little stream not 18 feet wide ; six companies were employed at 
the work, and yet there were not bridges enough: in sudi 
instances the more bridges the better, as it reduces the thi*ong- 
ing, and consequent crowding. 

The order <^ march of a oohunn aboold be sudi that the variousanna may 
take iheir plaoes in line of battle aa qnickly as possible. 

Now as the artillery is used fiT9t, then the infantry, then the cayahy, this 
should be the order of march. We would therefore place the* diyisional 
batteries in front, only to preyent their being captured by surprise some troops 
must be placed in front to coyer them. 

The in&ntry then foUowa, and lastly the cayalry ; its npidity will enable 
it to come up when it is needed. The cayaky shoukl be preoeded by its hcMve 
artiUeiy. The baggage and the reserye artillery march at the end of the 
column.* 

So far as the position of the artillery is concerned, it may be 
stated aa a general rule that the artillery of the advanced guard 
should march between the battalions composing it. 

The artillery of the Division between the brigades composing 
it, and the corps artillery between the Divisions. 

In a column composed of all arms, the point or extreme front should be 
formed of that arm that is the moat mobile, because the regular adyance ci 
the main body, and the space it passes oyer, must depend to a great extent on 
the distsnrea trayersed in all direotioDs by tfaeadyanced guard, which is diarged 
with the duty of fading the way, — a difficult office ai^ one sabject to many 
delays. 

Eyeryona knows the fatigue, kss of time, and waste ol power, entailed on 
infaiK^ who perfcHrm this du^, aa well as the fatiguing chedcstbat the troops 
in rear sufEu*. 

Consequently, wilii troops of the difbrent arms of the seryice, whenever 
the cronnd will admit, mountains and woods not excepted, cavaby take the 
head of the oolumn. and furnish the flankers ; behind these cayalry patrols^ 
which precede the column at some dstance, and are entrusted both with the 
duty of scouts and vedettes, some infantry should follow, forming the kernel 
of the yMtf;aard.t This infantry itself furnishes an advanced guard and 
patrols. Inese must search all the hollows and inequalities in uie ground 
whidi the cayalry has already rapidly gaae over, without, howevw , checking 
the advance ol the main column. 

As reords the artillery, it should be sufficiency far forward to be imme- 
diately at nand to meet the first shock of the eaiemy ; experience proves that 
at least two guns must be in position at the begmning of the action if the 
enemy is to be attacked vifforously and the initiatiye kept. This is requisite 
if the column is not to be diecked by a small force in front, if it has to gain 
any pre-determined position, or the enemy are to be seyerely dealt with 
before tiiey can obtain cover. 

This necessity of haying guns at any mc»nent at the front forbids that 
they should mardi in rear, to bring tiiem up would occasion a very 
inconvenient loss of time, a loss of time a skilful enemy would quickly take 
advantage of to driye back the advanced guard, while the guns finding the 
road blocked by the troops seeking to get to the front, would have mudi 
difficulty in opening up a passage. 

* One of the alterations made by the recent progreBS in taotics is that thexes«ye» 
or corps artillery, must be placed further to the tr<m\ than is here stated. 

t The word ** TaDguard " is used here roilly as the adyanoed guard of the 
adyaDced guards the extreme point. 
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Oonaeqaeiitly artillery officers are desiroui that the advanced f^aard guns 
should be plaoed with the vanguard, either at its rear, or immediately after 
its first battalion if it be composed of more than one. 

The following table shows the arrangements of two columns, 
one as proposed by Waldei's^e the other by Verdy du Vemois, 
with the length of. the latter : — 



Von Walders^. 



Verdy du Vemois. 



Length of the ktter 
Column. 



lit. Van0umrd. 

HalfSquadit«. 
Half Squadron. 
A Battalion. 
ABatteiy. 

2fKf. MaU JBodjf of Ad- 
•amced Chiard, 

Two Battalions. 

A Section of Engineers. 

A Seetion of Ponton ien. 

Zri, Maim Bodtf of the 
ColmmtK 

A Battalion. 
Two Batteries. 
FiTO Battslions. 
Two Squadrons. 
Hospital Detachment. 
Idght Baggage. 

4tk, Train. 

Infantry Ammunition 

Column. 
Aitilleiy Ammunition 

Column. 
Field Hospital. 
ProrisioD UtHmmns. 



401 Squad 
ron, l8t« 
Hussars. 



Vam^ftard. 

f4th DiT., 

800 yards. 

3fd Dir., 

. 800 yards. 

flSth Oom- 

ptny. 800 

llih Com- 



FusifierBat- 
talion of 

"^^ ' 10th Com 



SihCompanT. 

Two guns of a i-pounder 

Battery. 
Company of Engineers. 

600 yards. 

Main Bodf 9f the 
Advanced Guard. 

2nd Battalion IstBegiment 
Bemainder of 4-pounder 

Battery, 
let Battalion 1st Begiment. 
Hospital Detachment. 
2i Squadrons of Hussars, 

1,000 yards. 

Main Body ofiheDitition. 
of 



100 

yards 



1,420 
yards 



2,190 
yards 
100 
yards 

640 

yards 



fHalf a Dir. 
Hussars. 

2nd Infantry Begi- 
ment. 

2nd Battery 
4-pounder8. 

1st Battery 
6- pounders. 

2nd Battery 
6-pounders. 

4th Brigade 

Infiintry. 
'Hospital Detach- 
ment. 
'Hosoital Wagons 
witnout the Di- 
rislonal Train. 



Ad9aneed Guard, 

Length of Column 2^70 
Intetrals .. •• 1,900 



Total 



4,090 



Mmim Body. 

Leagth of Cdttntt 4,7T0 
Carnages •• 640 



Total 



»^440 



Total Length ^ Marek. 

Advanced €Ktard. • 4,070 

luterrals .. .. 1,000 
Main Body with 

ONviages .« 5,440 

Total .« 10,480 



CaTahrj Brigade 
with Horse Ar- 
tillery .• .. 2,350 



Total 



12,830 
1,220 



Add tndn.. 

Add cKstanoe be- 
tween Train send 
Cohmm.. •• 2,600 



Total length of the 
Dirision.. .. 16,650 



Plate XIX. shows the arrangement of Verdy dn Venuiis, 
with the distances.* 
* This pkte is eopiedlhmiUtal in Hiklyard's translation of YflvdydttYfinoM* book 
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Lieut-Coloiiel 
Colley, Pro- 
femoT of Mili- 
taiy Adminia- 
tration, Steff 
CoDego. 



No normal order of march for a British Division or Corps has 
ever been authoritatively laid down ; it is desirable, therefore, 
that some general idea of how a division or corps might be 
formed for a march should be here given. But in such a matter 
the normal form can only be considered as the general arrange- 
ment given, not so much to be followed, as to be altered to suit 
the natm*e of the country and the proximity of the enemy. 

The 'cavalry should always, if poflsible, be pushed well to the front ; it 
moves with greater fi^eedom aud ease for being independent, and covers the 
march of the army better than any regular advanced j^uanL In fact, the 
chief use of the advanced guard (providing against surprise) ceasesw But the 
division into advanced guard and main body has also its advanta^ for fighting 
purposes— openinff an engagement without compromising the mam body, ^lii^ 
the way, amd maKing the enemy declare himself, hence it is usually retained 
The subdivisions of Uie advanced guard and intervals between the fractions 
may however in such cases be dispensed with. 

An army-corps so covered by cavalry would be preceded by engineers. 



with one or two companies of infiaitry, partly as escort and partly to 
extra working parties if required, and a troop or squadron of cavalry to 
explore roads and maintain communications ; then would follow an advanced 
guard comiuHuKd as usual, but moving in one compact body, and then at a 
moderate interval the main body. Intervals are necessary to prevent surprise, 
but when not required for that^ are objectionable, on account of lengthening 
the column. 

If the cavalry cannot push forward without support, and therefore collision 
may take place with very short waminjg, the advanced guard must be formed 
with a view to surprise. It is very difficult to draw up a normal formation, 
that best suited to England would be imsuited to most of Hie continent of 
Europe. Cavalry should always be used as much as possible, and unless the 
country is peculiarly unfavourable, should accompany the advanced guard if 
not lead it. 

The following is a sort of compromise, it being understood that the 
cavalry always pushes to the front if it can : — 



A British Drvniov. 



Half Troop of Cavalry, with patrols 
at least 400 yards in front. 

400 yards. 
Bemainder of sqioadron. 
1 ComimDy of Biflet. 

800 yards. 

3 Companies of Biflet. 

a Ghms without Wagons. 
Section of Engineers (pack horses only, 
if possible). 

600 yards to i mile. 
Officer commanding Advanced Guard. 

4 Companies of Bines. 
4 Guns. 

Half Battalion (1st Battalion) from 
1st Brigade. 

2| S(|uadrons 0aie.h7 (H. Q. of 
Begiment.) 

Engineer Company with Section of 
Tnia, 

Wagons of Artillery. 

S. A. Carte and Tool Wagons of In- 
fantry of Advanced Guurd. 

Section of Ambulance. 



1,000 yards to 1 mile. 
Officer commanding Division; and 

Staff. 
Troop of Cavalry 
Officer oommanding Ist Brigade. 
Ist Battalion, 1st Brigade. 
2 Batteries B.A., with one wagon per 

gun. 
Remainder of 1st Brigade. 
Officer commanding 2nd Brigade. 
2nd Brigade. 

Artillery Wagons (second line). 
1st Bngade S. A. Carte and Tool 

Waffons. 
2nd ditto, ditto. 
Beserve Ammunition Column. 
Ambulance. 
1st Field HospitaL 

600 yards. 
Divisional Bagpage Master andDetach* 

ment of Police. 
Supply Waflons carrying day's supply. 
(BegimentoiWagons if sndi are issueo). 
Baggage of Division, Head-Quarters. 
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Baggage of Caralrj Begiment. 
Baggage of Stuff, 1st Brigade. 

„ Begiments of 1st Brif^ade. 

tt II 2nd Brigade. 

Military Police. 
Kon-Combaiant Staff. 



Bag^e of ditto, and Transport Cols. 

ProTision Columns, Stores, &o« 

2 Field Hospitals. 

1 Company infantry from 2nd Brigade, 

as rear guard, assisted bj detachment 

of Militaiy Police. 



Bbitzbh Abxt Cobps. 
(If Cavalry cannoi he pushed forward,) 



2 Battalions 2nd Brigade. 
Ammunition Tool Wagons, Ambulance, 

and 1 Field Hospital. 
Coros Artillery. 

1st Brigade 2nd Division. 
. Artillery of „ 

I 2nd Brigade „ 

:i Riaes ., 

g < Engineers „ 

|7 Cavalry Begiment of 2nd Division. 
J Ammunition and Tool Wagons. 
Ambulance. 
ML Field Hospital. 
3rd Division in same order. 
500 yards interval. 

Supply Wagons for Corps, for the day. 
Staff and Begimental Baggage by 
Divisions. 



Half Troop of Cavalry. 

400 yards. 
li Troop of CavaliT. 

2 Companies of Biiles. 

400 yards. 
6 Companies of Bifles. 

3 Guns. 
Section of Engineers. 

Half mile to 1,000 yards. 

1 Battalion 1st Brigade. 
U Batteries, B.A. 

2 Battalions, 1st Brigade. 
2i Squadrons Cavalry. 
Engineer Ammunition Wagons, Am- 
bulance, &c. 

1 to 11 miles. 
Officer Commanding Corps. 
1 Battalion 2nd Brigade. 
1 Battery B.A. 

Plate XIX A. shows the aiTangement for a British Division. 

It is always most useful and instructive to examine marches 
that have been realljr made, and to see how in face of actual 
war the theories which have been thought out in peace have 
been put in practice. The following orders for the march of 
the Crown Prince's Army, prior to the action of Wiessenburg, on 
the 4th August, ai'e worthy of the closest study. At 4 P.M. on 
the 3rd August the following disposition was issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Third Army : — 

Head-Quarters, Landau, 3rd August 
It is my intention to-morrow to advance with the army as far as the 
Lauter, and to throw vanguards across it. With this object the Bienwald 
will be traversed on four roads, the enemy is to be driven back wherever he is 
found. The separate columns wiU march as follows : — 

1. Bothmer's Bavarian Division will continue as advanced guard, move on 
WeissenbuiVy and endeavoiu- to gain possession of the town ; it will guard its 
rif^ht flank by moving a suitable detachment vid BOllenbom to BobenthaL It 
will break up from its bivouac at 6 a.m. 

2. The remainder of Hartmann's Corps, inclusive of Walther's Division, 
will break up from its bivouac at 4 A.1C. and move, avoiding Landau, vtd 
Impflii^[en and Bei^bem. upon Ober-OtterbacL The trains of the 
corps will be moved forward as far as Appenhofen in the course of the 
forenoon. 

3. The 4th Cavalry Division will concentrate to the south of MOrlheim, at 
6 A«M. and march vid Insheim, Bohrbach, Billiffheim, Barbebroth, Otpellen, as 
^ as the Otterbach, 4,000 paces eastward of Ober^Otterbach. 

4. The Vth Corps will break up from its bivouac in Billigheim, at 4 
A.1C., and march vid Barbelroth and Nieder-Otterbach, to Qroas Steinfeld and 
Kapsweyer. It will form its own advanced guard, which will cross the Lauter 
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at 8t B«myf and the Woogbaiisern, and place ootposts on the heights on tlie 
far side. Tnins remain at INIlighehii. 

5. The Xlth Corps will start at 4 a.m., and monre tnd Stcinweiler, Winden 
Scbaidt, across the Bienwald to the Bienwald hnt It will form its own 
advanced gmtrd, which wiH press forward over the Lauter, and place outposts 
on the heights on the further bank. Trains at Bohrbach. 

6. Werder's corps will march along the main road to Lauterburg, and 
endeavour to gain possession of that town, and {riace ontpostft on the far bank 
Trains at Haffenbach. 

7. Von der Tans s corps will break np from its bivouac at 4 A.M., and 
move along the main road vid lULlzheim to L»anffenkandel, to the westward of 
which village it will Invouac. Trains remain at Kheinasabem. Head-quarters 
at LangenkandeL 

a My position in the forenoon will be on the heights between Kapeweyer 
and Schwe^en, and as far as I can foresee, my head-quarisfs will be transf eired 
to Nieder-Otterbach. 



V«rdy«hi 
Teraois. 
fffnouhMl 
by Hildyard.) 



(Signed) 



Frederick William, 

Crown Prince, 



These orders are peculiar, they give in the first paragraph in 
few wordp, but very clearly, what is the object the leader had 
in view, and then detail generally the movements of each corps, 
but are most careful not to interfere with the independence of 
the Corps Commanders, who are expected, knowing the object 
in view, to help that olgect as much as possiUe. Such a system 
is imdoubtedly a correct one, it enables officers to substitute 
intelligent co-operation for blind obedience. The last paragraph 
is of great importance, the position of the commander of any 
body should be known well by those whe must seek him witn 
reports or for orders. 

On each of the paragraphs bearing reference to the move- 
ments of a corps, the corps-order for its movement was based. 
Major-General Walker, CJd., has been good enougli to furnish 
us with the coips-order of the Vth Corps, ba«ed of course on 
para^aph 4 of the army order quoted, and it carries out the 
principles of the array order, detailing what is be done clearly, 
without interfering with the independent action of those re- 
sponsible for the execution of the order. 

Such an int^erence ia sekiom dmIiiI, for the (tinoBitions of the subor- 
dinate leaders are thwarted b^ it "Ryery commander, hcFwerer, has the rkfat, 
■o lon^ at he does not o(»MDit eomsficaooM erron, to esany out his duty 
aco&rdmg to hia own ideas, and this oaa freqneatly be done in differsnt ways ; 
«ach ehooeea that which amet moet dosely with his cfaaiaeter and edscatno. 
He has been placed in the position he holds in the ooBfidcnce thai he will 
IhMI the duties of it ; riKrald he not jjostitj this trnst he anvt be reuoved. 

The duty of a oommaader is to unpart ihm m&ommary orders denly to las 
subordinate leaders, and to watch orertheir exeentioB ; he must only iaitu fete 
when dispositions are made which endanger the attainmeai of the aim in yiew. 

ffilhi^iin, 3rd Aum^ 1870, 4^ o'dock p.m. 
To oany o«t the abore amy di^)08ition the kStcmmg orders are issued : — 
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Advanced Ouard, 

TIm 4ih Begimeni of Dragoons. 
17ih InlMitry Brigmde. 
69th "Sbef^tmetA of InfantTj. 
lilHearf,! Batteridt, Lower Siletian 
Ist Light, J Raiment No. 5. 
£8th Kegiment of Infantry. 
£th Bifle Battalion. 
Pontoon Company with Light Field 

Bridge Train. 
Half the Sanitary Detachment "^o. 1. 
The Light Baggage of the Advanced 

Guard.* 
The second line of Battery Ammunition 

Wagons and the Ammunition Wagons 

of the Infantry of the Advanced 

Guard. 

Main Body, 

18th Inikntry Brigade, with two Bat- 
teries (1 heavy and 1 light), half the 
Sanitary Detachment, No. 1, Field 
Hospital 1 and 2, Light Baggage of 
the Mmain^ier of the 9th Division. 

The C^rps Commander with ike Stag] 
but wiikotct the Non-Combatant Staff. 

Corps Armetj 6 Batteries.—- 2 Heavy, 
2 Light, 2 Horse ArUUeiy. 

The 19th Infantry Brigade. 

Srd Division Field ArtHlery. 

aOfeh Infantry Brigade. 

14th Beginent of Dragoons. 

flapper and Miners Company, together 
wiUi entrenching tool column. 

Sanitacy Detachment Ko. 2. 

Field Hospitals Nos. 3 and 4. 

Light Baffgage of the 10th Division. 

Staff of u^ 10th Division without the 
Non-Comhatant Staff 

The second line of Battery Ammunition 
Wagons, as well as the Ammunition 
Wagons of the Infantry. Those of the 
9th Division in front, the lOth Divinea 
following. 

Second line of Ammunition wagons of 
the Corps Artilleiy. 

Sanitary Detachment No. 8. 

Field Hospital No. 5. 



1. Advanced Guard, Major-General 
y. Sandrart. Formation and order of 
march as detailed opposite. This ad- 
vanced guard will he formed ready to 
march off with the van at Billigheim 
at i before 4 A.M. to morrow, and will 
move off punctually at 4 o'clock. 
General V. Sandrart will designate the 
details of the order of march. 

The advaaeed g^ard moves past 
Barbelroth and Neider Otterbach on 
Eopsweier, from whence it will cross the 
Lauter in two columns at St. Bemy 
and at Wooghafisem, where further 
orders will be issued. Connexion must 
be kept up with detachments on the 
flanks. 

2. The remainder of the Army Corps 
follows the advanced guard as mom body, 
at a distance of 3,000 paces, in order of 
march as opposite, under the command 
of the Commander of the 10th Division, 
Lieut. -General V. Schmidt. 



TraiM. 

Provision C<^nmfns Nos. 1 and 2. 
Heavy Baggage of the Advanced CKnrd. 

Non-CombaiaiU JSead- Quarter Staff. 
Heavy Baffgage of the remainder of the 

9th Division. 
fiewry Baggage of the Corps ArtiUeiy. 
Heavy Baggage of the 10th DivisioB. 



3. Hie train and eolonms of the Army 
Corps whieh are parked at Impflingen, 
as well as the heavy bagoage of the Staffs 
and of the troops, irm wait until the 
Bavarian Corps Hartmsnn, induding the 
Division Walther,t ^Nive passed Impf- 
and more then in the order 



* To ^e lig^t baggage bekmsed the led horses, paek horses, company and 
iqaadron esrts, and the wagsn for the Begimenlal Staffs. The other canioges weie 
isonsidered as belonging to the heavy baggige. 

t Fuis AmjOrte8,pcr.2^ 
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Kemonnt Dep6t. giren opposite from Impflingen to the 

Proyision Oolamns 8, 4, and 5. northward of Billigheim, whero tbej 

Tidid Hoepitals 6 to 12. wiU be parked. Ibrmation and order of 

Field Bakery Odamn. march at opposite, each independent de- 

tachment of the train or of the hearj 
baggage, ii to be nnder the command of 
an officer of the ooneeponding branch. 

The Train Escort Squadron under- 
takes the eonvoj of the trains nnder the 
special orders from Mijor V. Herwarth. 
Cotumn DeiitekmenU. 

Ist ^helon of Ammunition Columns. 4. Afterwards the ammunition column 

Small- Arm Ammunition Columns No. 1. will follow at a distance of about half a 

Artillerj Ammunition Columns Nos. 1 mile,* with the pontoon column under 

and 2. the command of the conmiander of the 

2nd Echelon of Ammunition Columns. detachments of the ammunition columns. 
Small Arms Ammunition Columns Nos. 

2 to 4. 

Artillery Ammunition Columns Kos. 

3 to 5. 5. Reports to me personally will bo 
Pontoon Columns. directed to the head of the main body. 

(Signed) Y. EiBCiniAOH. 
It is perfectly evident that these orders contaiii all that is 
requisite for such a march, that the place of everything in the 
column is clearly laid down, and has evidently been arranged 
with reference to the country and the prospect of meeting the 
enemy. No rivers were to be crossed requiring pontoonR, 
therefore they were at the tail of the column, the lignt bridge 
eauipa^e being, on the other hand, with the advanced guard. 
Tne order in which the advanced guard was to march was left 
to be detailed by General V. Sandrart, and it appears that it 
was formed as follows : — 

Vamguaed, Colonel r. Bex. 

1st Squadron, 4th Dragoons. 

2nd Squadron, 4th Dragoons. 

Ist Company, 5th Rifles. 

4th Company, 6th Bifles. 

1st Battalion, 5Sth Regiment. 

1st Light Battery, 5th Field Artillery R^ment. 

Fusilier Battalion, 58th Regiment. 

Detachment 2nd Field Pioneer Company. 

Main hodjf of Advanced Ouard, Colonel Y. Bothmer. 

Fusilier Battalion, 59th Renment. 

2nd Field Battery, 5th Field Artillery Regiment. 

Two Battalions of the 59th Regiment. 

Remaining 2 Companies, 5th Rifles. 

Remaining 2 Squadrons, 4th Dragoons. 

2nd Field Pioneer Company, with intrenching tool ocdumns. 

Section of No. 1 Sanitary Detachment. 

The order of march of the advanced guard are clearly 
derived from the requirements of the case. Cavalry and rifles 
form the extreme point of the vanguard; cavalry and rifles 
close the march of the advanced guard, and in each case for the 
same reason, they are more mobile than other troops, can feel 
out to tho front and flank in the one case, and feel out to 
the flank and rear in the other, thus linking the main 

* German mile : half a Q^rman mile equal to about 4,000 yards. 
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body of the corps to its advanced guard. It will be 
observed that General Sandrart, who commanded the 9th 
Division, commanded the advanced guard, which was composed 
of the 17th infantry brigade, strengthened with cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers. The other brigade of the 9th Division, 
the 18th, forming the head of the main Dody, so that in case of 
an action taking place General Sandrart's command, the 9th 
Division, would be complete. 

It is desirable that the advanced guard should be always 
composed of a portion of the imit that immediately follows it ; 
thus if it be the advanced guard of a division it should be 
composed of a portion of the leading brigade, so that if checked, 
and a skirmish ensues, it may be supported by the remainder of 
its brigade. Units will thus be complete. U is a mistake, as 
has often been done, to split a brigade in two, and place one 
half as culvanced, the other as rear guard. 

Splitting up the 5th Rifles apparently was with the view of 
breaking only one battalion ; had the 2nd and 3rd companies 
followed the 1st and 2nd companies, a battalion of the 59th 
woxdd have had to be broken up ; in addition to which the 
peculiar organization of the rifle battalions, which have more 
company transport than others (in the Prussian army), allows 
their being spht up with greater impunity. 

Advanced guards should be invariably composed of all arms 
of the service. As a rule the duty of the advanced guard is to 
take the outposts of the division until the bivouac is regularly 
formed, and can be reUeved, hence it is essential that all arms 
shoxdd be represented. 

The Engineers should not be too far from the head of the 
column or Siey should march at the tail of the vanguard. A 
bridge broken down would soon bring the column to a halt, 
and it is essential that means should be at hand to repair it. It 
is not advisable to have too great a force of cavalry at the head 
of such columns ; it must be borne in mind that the cavalry 
divisions should be, as a rule, at least a day's march ahead, 
and this aflbrds considerable security. 

If the mass of the in&uitiy is allowed to follow close upon the cavalry, Yerdy du 
in case of the latter being driven back it will be ridden down, as it would be Yemois. 
unable to get out of the way quickly enough, and the whole be thrown into (Traiialated 
confusion. hy Hildyard.) 

It is especially dangerous in a mountainous country to have too many Clausewitz. 
cavalry at the head of the column, for if it be suddenly charged in one of the 
' many defiles that are to be found in such a country, it may be driven back 
upon the infantry and artillery, and so deprive them of the means of 
defence. 

Artillery should be kept together as much as possible on the 
march, and with the exception of the advanced guard artillery, 
all the divisional guns should march together between the 
brigades. They should never be divided by the various regi- 
ments, and the tactical rule of having two or more battenes 
together should be adhered to. 
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^LeBouTK. In all skirmisheB of the advanoed guard, alter the first momentt the 

artillery should fire alowly and carefoUy, and husband their anmnnitioa as 

mnch as pussibley because they are necesaanly a long way from their resores. 

In level open countries horse artillery should accompany the advanced 

guard ; in hilly or close countries, field batteries. 

Verdy du Different views exist as to whether the advanced guard artillery should be 

Vemois. heavy or light. In any case the artillery of the advanced guard eomes into 

(TransUted action first, and has to remain there the longest ; and therdPore the battery 

by Hildjard.) every leader would prefer for the advanced guard is undoubtedly that whim 

. ) carries most ammunition with it, and that the light battery does. 

£*\ J The duties of the troops of an advanced guard are verjr 

^ IJJ'^ heavy, as they must send out many flanking parties and patrols, 

Ct^ V * must carefully examine cross roads, and send men to ihe top of 

^ '. ^ hills to look out for an enemy. The number of men to be sent 

should be as few as possible ; the object is to see as much as 

possible without being seen, and a few selected men will do 

this work better and have more chance of escaping observation 

than many men sent together. 

Less than two men however should never be sent ; one is 
pretty sure to return with information. This is especially the 
case with the cavalry — sending many men riding about up to 
the tops of hills, galloping down cross roads and along lane% 
tends to knock up the horses without doing any good : on the 
contrary the dust and gleaming of arms draws attention to such 
movements which otherwise miffht escape notice. When a 
dozen men are sent up a hill to look out, they invariably ride 
one after the other on the top of the hill, well on the sky line, a 
couple of selected men on selected horses will do the work a 
great deal better, and the force of the cavalry, viz., its horses, 
will suffer less. In every troop of cavalry there are men 
more specially suited for this work than others; these men 
should be selected and speciallv taught this work in peace time, 
and to them the chief part of tke scouting should be intrusted. 
Officers in command of troops and squadrons soon learn the 
special ideas and ways of their men, and also their method of 
expressing themselves, which is really veiy important, as 
different men rarely report the same facts in the same way. 

In a miurdi the strength of the advanced guard should be 
such as will enable it by manoeuvring to hold its ground, and 
give time for the main body to come up to its assistance, or to 
deploy into line of battle. 

In an advance it is verj' questionable if there should be a 
rear-^guard beyond one for poUoe purposes. The flank of an • 
army on the march should be well covered by its cavalry, and 
the escorts of its various trains and convoj's should be capable 
of resisting a few men if any are able to work round the minks, 
which is, however, most improbable. Hence it appears advis- 
able to have no rear-guard on the advance, but to divide the 
force only into advance guard and main body. A strong bodj 
of police, with a provost, should close the line of march to 
arrest stragglers, cneck marauding, and keep order amongst 
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those camp foUowere ivho are the curse of every anny, but who 
are often usefiil, and generally most difficult to get rid of. 

The nature of war renders a reserve indispensable to every leader in Verdydu 
action up to the very moment when he must employ it. Whatever joins Vemoii. 
directly m the fighdns^ is, even in the most favourame case, only in a v«-y (Translated 
limited manner in thehaiids of the commander, and generally is entirely out hy Hildyard.) 
of his control ; yet a leader has a dedsive influence only so far as he keeps 
powerful masses of troops at his disposal, or as he understands how to form 
them for this purpose according to the various movements of an action. 
Battle therefore must not be given without a reserve, but why the separation 
of a reserve should be necessary on the maix^ is difficult to imagine ; indeed 
it is not necessary, and a fighting reserve even, need only be formed just before 
the commencement of the action. 

Military nomenclature has gone too far here ; let us only consider what the 
nature of a reserve comprises. All troops so far as they have not yet come 
into action are reserves for the leader. Hitherto it has been settled in the 
general proportion ; one quarter of the whole force advanced guard ; one half 
main body ; one quarter reserve, only varying in a decimal degree. When aa 
action begins it cannot be foreseen whether the advance guard alone will 
suffice to carry it through, or whether the whole force, to the last man, must 
be brought to bear. 

The advanced guard commences the action, and the whole of the 
remainder of the troops are its reserves, from which as many are drawn as 
necessary. 

Why then anoilier partition ? Again, is a long interval necessary between 
these masses of troops ? It certainly is not advantageous for action when a 
portion arrives half an hour later than it is required. This however is the 
case, if, for example, a corps on the march separates a reserve, and lets it 
follow a mile in the rear of the main body. On the march there must be 
intervals, lest checks in front should be imparted at once to tlie whole, but by 
no means so considerable as 1,000 to 2,500 paces; even less intervals than 
those laid down would suffice for the various bodies of troops. Besides, it 
must be considered that these intervals are there in order to be lost under 
circimistances, and that when this takes place they can only be properly 
made up in course of time. 

Thus the separation of a reserve on the march i^>pear8 utterly useless ; 
everything useless is for us dangerous, and danger unaoubtedly lies in the 
usual division mentioned. 

When an army is in retreat the rear-guard becomes the most 
important part, the most dangerous and trying. 

Where troops move to the front, the duties of the rear guard are con- Fallot, 
fined to preventing the soldiers disbanding, in sending on strafi^ers and Lagrange. 
arresting marauders. Ckffisequently in general the ProvoBt-Mar^aiintnisted 
with the police of the army, the mounted poHce and provosts, march with 
the rear-guard. But when the army retreats the r6U of the rear-guard is far 
more imp^^rtant. Its duty is to stop the ^lemy at every point favourable for 
that purpose, to procure time to tibe artillery baoffaffe pares, convoys of sick 
and wounded to march oE It has to cut the roi^ bum, destroy or blow up 
the bridges ; it has to contain Uie enemy flushed with success, and to push him 
back wiSi coolness, to maintain a good appeaaranoe so as to prevent the enemy 
discovering that demoralisation, which almost always takes place during a 
long retreat To fulfil this task the best troops and those that have suffered 
least must be chosen. With the rear-guard the ^igineers march, intrusted 
wiUi rendering by their labour the retreat secure, precisely as at the head of ' 
the oolumn they render its advance easy and pave the way for its success. 
The rear-guard has nothing but the most requisite baggage, in order that 
when it luis provided time for the anny to retire, it may again if possible 
rejoin it by a forced march. Bat this is rarely possible, as rear-guaids 
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neceflsaiily set loaded with straga^ei's, badly horsed carnages, and in fact 
everything uie army leaves behind 

The duty of the i-ear-guard is not to fight, it is to detain 
the enemy, to compel him to deploy his force, and bring up 
large bodies of men. In selecting positions for this purpose 
care must be taken that they can only be turned by a distant 
flank movement, and consequently cavalry scouts must be kept 
well out on the flanks of a rear-guard, perhaps a day's march 
distant ; these men should watch for ana report any such move- 
ment on the part of the enemy. Villages through which an 
enemy must march should be well barricaded, the roads cut, 
and a quantity of combustibles, straw, &c., collected, to set 
fire to when the rear-guard leaves; this retards the enemy 
considerably. 

Bugeaud. Bear-ffuards often partially take the offensive ; this is sometimes indispen- 

sable, to disengage the tail of the column if much pre88e<L but such an 
offensive taken by a small body of men should not be pushed too far, for if 
the rear-guard pursued the enemy too far, while the main body followed its 
march, too nreat an interval would be left between the two. 

Genenuly this kind of offensive shonld be avoided, it leads to small results, 
and always some of the best men are killed. The troops should if poadble be 
withdrawn by alternate ichelaTis. The commander of the rear-guard has two 
grand objects to fulfil. To fall back and lose as few men as possible, to retard 
as little as possible the main body, and to stop the enemy as much as possible, 
Any offensive movement to be really effective must come from tne com- 
mander of the main body, and in such cases a larger body than the rear-guard 
should be employed. 

Horse artillery is better suited for a rear-guard than field 
batteries, moving faster and being able to take up positions 
to cover the retreat more rapidly. 

Although a serious offensive movement is undoubtedly 
dangerous, yet a sudden advance for a short time often checks 
a pursuing enemy, but such attacks should be for a special 
object. 

^^P^^^' As the retreating troone approached the river, the around became more 

open ; and the left wing, nardest pressed, and having me lE^orteet distance, 
arrived while the bridge was quite crowded with artillery and cavalry, and liie 
right wing was still distant Major McLeod, of the 43rd, perceiviug the 
dimger, then rallied four companies of his regiment on a lull covering the 
line of passage ; he was joined by some of the riflemen, and at the same time 
the Brigade-Major Bowan posted two companies on another hill to the left, 
flanking the road. 

These posts were maintained to cover the flling of the right wing over the 
bridge, yet the French gathered in great numbers, made a serious rush, and 
f oro^ me companies l^ck before the brid^ could be cleared, and while a 
part of the 62nd was still at a considerable distance from it. 

The crisis was imminent, but McLeod, a voung man endowed with a 
natural ^nius for war, turned his horse round, called the troops to follow, 
and wavmg his cap, rode with a shout towards the enemy. The sudden- 
ness of the thing, and the animated action of the man, produced the effect 
he designed : a mob of soldiers rushed after him, cheering and charging as if 
a whole army had been at their backs ; the enemy's skumiahers, astonished 
at this unexpected movement, stopped short, and before they could recover 
fi'om their surprise the 52nd had passed the river. McLeod followed at a 
run, and gained the other side without disaster. 
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Here the troops, retiring by alternate wings, had to get across 
a bridge ; the rear wing covering wjus hard pressed, it took the 
offensive, and gained time for the others to file over. The hand- 
ling of rear-gnards is a most difficult and delicate operation, and 
requires great tactical skill and knowledge, the power of judging 
distance and time quickly, and penetrating the enemy's intention; 
in short, in what is known as coup (ToeiL Marshal Ney was re- 
markable for the power he possessed in this way, and the retreat 
of Massena from Portugal, especiall;^ the action at Redinha, are 
excellent examples of tibis. There is this great difference be- 
tween a rear and an advanced guard, the former fights in order 
that it may fall back, the latter fights to hold its ground imtil 
supported and this distinction should be borne in mind. 

A rear-guard commander should look for and expect no assist- 
ance, he must detain the enemy and draw off his force ; to send 
assistance to a rear-guard would be really to delay the retreat, 
or to do exactly what the enemy is seeking to do. When 
Bazaine was retiring his army on the 14th of August from the 
right bank of the Moselle, his object waste withdraw from both 
flanks, and graduallv reduce the circle, covering the rear-guard 
under the guns of the detached forts Quelieu and Des Bottes. 
When the Prussians attacked the Ilird Corps at Bomy, and the 
troopj3 which had crossed the Moselle were Drought back again, 
the French leader was really playing the galne of his enemies, 
and disregarding the protection which the fortress of Metz d 
<:heval on the river gave him of withdrawing the Ilird Corps, 
Ms rear-guard, when and how he pleased. 

Every commander of a body of troops, large or smcdl, should 
see his command march before him each day. By this means 
all sorts of irregularities can be stopped. This especially is 
requisite in long marches, and should be observed by captains 
of companies, as well as those of higher rank ; as k'oops file 
into their bivouacs after a march is an excellent opportumty for 
seeing the state of both men and horses, whether the maron has 
told on them, the columns straggled out unnecessarily^ men in 
their proper places, the order of UMtrch preserved, &c. 

Another point well worthy of attention is the repose of the 
men. Men cannot work without rest, and it should be a constant 
object of leaders to procure this rest ; all kinds of noise and con- 
fusion should be stnctly forbidden, and constant care should be 
taken that troops are not turned out too early. As an 
example, suppose an army-order is issued, to march at 4 A.Bi., 
as the Prussian orders of the 3rd August, 1870, were; this 
necessitated a parade of the 5th Corps at 3.45 A.M. When 
did the divisions parade ? when the brigades ? when the batta- 
lions ? Mounted troops whose horses have to be fed and watered 
before the march, sufifer especially in this way. Horses drink 
badly in the early morning, and it will be always better (if by 
any possible arrangement it can be managed) to water at a 
halt. 

N 
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Few who have watched theee things but will acknowledge, 
that to march off at four, the artillery and cavahy trumpets will 
usuallj sound two hours sooner. 

Prince de The execution of orders must never be kept waiting. If the DivisionaK 

Ligne. General^ Brigade-€kBeral, or Colonel k not in his proper place at the 

proper moment, the next senior officer most take commana and march 
olf. On the other hand, it is an undoubted fact that if the Commander of 
1^ an army orders the troops to march at 4 A.M,, the Cavalry or Infantry 

Generals say 3*30 A.M., then subordinate Cknerals say 3 a.m., the Bri^adieiB 
aay 2*30 A.K., the Colonels 2 a^., and so on down to companies ; it is exactly 
the same case for a review or field day. If great care is not taken the troops 
will thus be under arms three hours sooner than has been ordered. 

Tlie Supply of Iroops with Provisions on tlie Line of March. 

The supply of troops with provisions hardly comes within 
the scope of this book, but it is desirable that a few words 
should be said on it. Some knowledge of the difficulties to be 
contended with, may reduce the ranks of both the grumblers 
who never get rations at all, and the fortunate persons who 
never want for them. Both are probably in error. But some 
knowledge of how troops must be fed in the field may enable 
oflScers to work into the hands of those whose functicm it is to 
supply provisions, thus reducing friction and tending to produce 
cordial co-operation, hj which the persons who have to bo fed 
will undoubtedly benefit. 
^' - ' ^ - If an attempt is made to realise what was happening when 
the Crown Priace's army advanced in accordance with the orders 
given at Page 169, it will be found that long coliunns of men 
and horses were sprecui along the different roads, and that the 
ti-ains of each corps were parked in the rear, that is to say, the 
supplies of each corps wei-e parked in rear. When each column 
halted for the night at the places indicated in the orders, the 
head of the column did not halt there with all the tail spread out 
along the road it had marched on, but each corps drew its tail 
up after it, and more or less formed a line of battle. Thus the 
roads were cleared, and it then became possible for the trains to 
advance with food. But it is manifest tnat if the soldier, having 
to march 12 to 15 miles, and starting at 4 A.M., and probably 
not getting settled into his bivouac until 3 or 4 o'cIock in the 
afternoon, had to wait for his food until the train arrived, he would 
be simply starved. Therefore, it follows that if troops are to be 
fed in the field, they must carry rations with them, and the rations 
consumed during the day must be replaced by <iie train during^ 
the m'ght, so that the men shall move off the following day with 
the same number of rations as previously. Soldiers^ if uiev are 
not to starve, must carry rations. No one who has considered this 
'subject will question the truth of theee words ; and it is essentially 
requisite that this absolute necessity should be impressed on and 
clearly understood by the men. A ration of fresh meat and 
bread put into a canvas haversack and carried under the arm in 
the sun for 10 hours is not an inviting dinner, and the soldier 
too often throws it away, refusing to eat it, which would be of 
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little moment if doing so did not render him useless as a fighting 
element; therefore it becomes absolutely requisite that somet 
means by which the ration may be carried, so as not to be 
disgusting when requii*ed, should be adopted, and that com- 
manding oflScers should carefully watch that these rations are 
properly used, and not all eaten at once. It is well known that 
a soldier in peace time eats a quantity of potatoes, varying with 
iiie nationality of the regiment, in addition to his tegular bread* 
and meat rations. In the field potatoes, and such bulky food, 
must to a great extent be viewed as luxuries to be procured 
more by the skill and sharpness of the men and officers on the 
line of march than by the efforts of the commissariat. But the 
want of the Wge auantity of food eaten in peace is for some time 
not compensated oy the larger amount oi meat the soldier gets 
in the field, and although the nutriment he receives may perhaps 
be greater, yet there is for some time a craving for quantity.* 
Hence officers must watch to see that the rations intended for 
two days are not consumed in one. 

The best food to carry is undoubtedly bacon, sausage, biscuit, 
and coffee, it suffers less fi'om carriage than any other, and con- 
sequently bacon and biscuit, joined to rice, which can be easily 
carried, swells much in the cooking, and is a capital substitute for 
potatoes, must be looked on as the main provision to be carried 
by the soldier. 

But of whatever the ration is composed, some separate and 
special place, which can be easily cleaned out, should be provided 
to contain it. The best place for the meat is undoubtedly the 
mess-tin, and it would be a great improvement if some special 
place for biscuit, rice, &e., were provided. 

One of the Prussian Army Corps, previously r ef erred to, 
drawn up on parade ready to march off, if inspected, would have 
been found to have at least eight days rations with it. 

These would be divided as follows : — 

One day's common ration for immediate consumption, that is 
to say, to be eaten on the 4th August ; three days' reserve 
rations, consisting of biscuit, coffee, bacon, rice and salt, — 
special places or bags for the two latter being provided for the 
purpose in the packs. The five provision columns, viz.; two for 
each Infantry Division, and one for the Corps Artillery and 
Cavalry, carrying four days' more ; the meat being driven. The 
order to advance and leave the trains behind was perfectly 
feasible ; the army could exist for four days without seeing ite 
train if requisite. 

But the moment the trains get the order to advance, they 
move up at night when the roads are clear, and fill up the 

* The average weight of a great number of soldiers' diimera is 1 lb. 6i oi. 
cooked, of this the ayenge weight of meat is 5 oz. ; it is i^jparent that the meat 
ration maj be doubled, and although the soldier wiU then take a much greater 
amount of nutriment into his system, yet froxn long custom he may feel hb stomach 
empty. 

N 2 
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rations consumed by the troops, halting again when the troops 
advance. 

How are the trains themselves filled up ? As far as possible 
magazines told off previously in the same order as the corps 
provision columns, are formed ; these magazines are the reserves 
of which the trains themselves are the expense magazines; 
and hired transport carriages to the number of nearly 600 
per corps are used to haul up the provisions from the maga- 
zines to the trains, and fill them up, as they filled the soldiers. 
It is manifest that there must be some limit to this operation; 
assuming that the train can move 1^ infantry marches, the limit 
would be six days, when the magazines must, if the army is 
advancing, be moved to the front. This would probably be done 
by pushing up by railway fi'om the great magazines of the 
country large supplies of food to fresh advanced magazines 
which would then fill up the train, and this process would be re- 
peated. This supposes nothing to be bought in the coimtry or 
obtained by reqmsitions, but all brought from magazines. 
Practically the commissariat ari'anges for relieving the strain on 
the magazines as much as possible by purchasing or requisitioning 
flour, which is converted into bread oy the bakery column, and 
by the purchase or requisitioning of cattle, which are driven with 
the tram as they advance ; of couree every purchase Ughtens the 
strain on the magazines and train, and helps the advance in a 
corresponding degree. 

Food captured from an enemy has a similar effect, and the 
rapid cwivance of the German armies after the battle of Spicheren 
was not a little due to the vast stores of provisions belonging to 
the French army captured in Forbach, St. Avoid, and other 
small open towns of Lorraine. A great deal of the comfort 
and efficiency of a division or corps thus depends on the 
activity of its commissariat. If the commissariat officer depends 
entirely on the train, there is every chance of it breaking down 
exactly at the moment it is most wanted, namely, when the 
fioldier has eaten up all he canies. But an active commissariat 
will seek to husband what the men carry as much as possible, by 




bacon and biscmt wnich will K6ep, is undoubtedlv a correct one ; 
the longer its use is staved off the better ; the moment it is 
encroached on it should be filled up agaiiL 

It is impossible to read the manv personal ae<)ounts of cam- 
paigns without being struck by the met that a great deal depends 
on the qualities of me individual commissary. 

One French corps at Metz was well fed to the end of the 
blockade, because, prior to the blockade, its Intendance had 
husbanded their resources and used what they could buy from 
day to day; consequently its reserve stores were not encroached 
on when the blockade began. 

Too much regularity, punctuality, and care cannot be used 
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in evorythmg regarding distribution of rations ; it is in these 
points, and in carefully watching the soldier that he does not 
waste his rations, that the regimental offioens can do much to 
lighten the work, and facilitate the duties of the supply depart- 
ment. 

In distributing rations it is always best to do so alternately 
from the right and left as the troops stand on parade. But a 
corps whoso turn is first cannot, if it is not present, and has lost 
its turn, stop the distribution of rations to another when it has 
begiui. 

In the field, the hoars of distribution and the number of days' rations to Dd Q^rlaclie. 
be distributed must vary constantly, owing to the state of the disposable 
resources, and the nature of the military operations, or the difficulty and un- 
expected delays which may impede the regularity of the distribution. 

All these variations shoula be announced in daily orders by the Chief of 
the Staff after consultation with the Intendant 

Whatever is done must be always governed by the resolve that nothing 
shall delay or interfere with tlie military movements, and by the desire to spare 
the soldiers as much as possible many or unexpectea fatigue parties. 

Hay and straw can rarely or ever be earned with troops, oats 
may, but the rations of the two former must generally, at least 
when on the line of march, be sought in the country. 

If war is being made in summer, the horses can eat grass, 
this, and an extiu ration of corn will keep them in good health. 

The Prussians have an " eiaeme " rations of oats similar to the 
rations for the men, this ration consists of one day's oats for 
each cavalry horse, carried by the hoi-se, and three days' oats for 
each horse of the artillery, train, staff, administrative, and regi- 
mental wagons ; this is carried in the wagons. 

War cannot be made without food for men and horses, hence Grenerals Qtimoard. 
seek to seize posts that will give them the possession of a country abounding 
in resources, and deny it to their enemy. 

No sooner has a division taken up its position than the sous-intendant De Gerlaohe^ 
should, either himself or by deputv, examine all the farms, stores, and supplies 
of all kinds, the mills and ovens which may exist in the place or its neighbour- 
hood. He should at once prepare the establishments suitable for makmg use 
of the supplies he finds, whether they belong to the enemy, to the count^, or 
porivate persons, being careful, however, to authorise his acts by proper requisi- 
tions, and to leave to the local authorities a sufficiency of food for the 
inhabitants. 

It is impossible to insist too much on order and rule in everything 
that concerns the subsistence of troops. Let us imagine a division where 
things are wisely done and strict discipline maintained. 

The General remains at the head of his division until everything has been 
put to rights, its position fixed, the cantonments arranged, the supply of food 
by requisitions on the villages, and the division of the villa^ to the force, 
completed, the guards mounted, fatigues detailed, the camp formed, bivouacs 
arranged, and kitchens made. The detachments are then sent out in an 
orderly way, they return in the same manner, bringing what is required. 
No soldier is absent when the roll is called, and the camp is properly provided. 

Let us imagine on the other hand another division, wnere these details 
are neglected. It arrives on its ground, halts, the moment it does so the 
leaders abandon the men, the men scatter, the camp is deserted. One 
seeks wood, another water, some food, straw, forage ; the houses of the 
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people are forced open, proviBionB wasted, cellars broken into, granaries 
emptied, the authority of offloen despised, their bivouacs entered under pretext 
of seekinji; what is requisite, and the furniture of the inhabitants taken from 
their houses to the camp. 

In this pillage (for things must be called by their proper names), the 
soldiers on duty get nothing. A portion of the others thmk they would be 
more comfortable under roofs than in the open air, and they remain there, 
and the general can hardly get hold of them when he wants them. 

However, if this division has fallen on a villa^ well provided, perhaps 
few men will be lost, despite their disorder, but if the village is not well 

Provided, and a few of the most greedy have seized and wasted what wouH 
ave been sufficient for all, the last comers wander into the neighbouring 
villages ; they spread over the whole coimtry, live in the houses, and 
when their corps marches, lose it, and become marauders for the rest of the 
campaign. Such a division will infallibly lose 2,000 out of 8,000 men in a 
fortnignt, without seeing the enemy. All liave seen these things, in that famous 
campaign where, after having been for years masters of all coimtries, we were 
compelled to fight joro €cri8 et focis. 

War cannot be maintained tcithout requisitions on the people^ 
and it is hopeleBS to attempt to do otherwise, the power that requi- 
sitioning gives a general of moving rapidly is so great, and conse- 
quently the force of the army using a system of requisitions is so 
enormously increased, that the army that does not adopt it will 
be infalUbly beaten by that which does ; hence in self defence, all 
armies must adopt this system, cmd like any other necessary evil, 
the truest humanity is not to leave it to cfafluice, but to lay down 
clear and definite rules for making and enforcing requisitioned 
rules which shall be such as may protect the inhabitants from 
pillage and ill-usage, but will at the same time give security 
to the army. Evils which are unavoidable, like war, and the 
consequent march of armies in the midst of peaceful inhabitants, 
may be best mitigated by reducing to system, and enforcing 
with a strong hand, a strict code of rules. By so doing the misery 
consequent on the march of liostile armies may be greatly 
mitigated. 

CitamemitM* Begular requisitions are undoubtedly the simplest and best method of 

- feedingan army, and are the (mly system that can serve as the basis of modem 

war. War based on a B3rstan of requisitions, and living amongst the inhabit- 



ants, possesses such a superiori^ over that which is baaed on the exclusive 
use of magazines, that the latter is really a completely different weapon. No 
State can dare to meet the former system with tke laUer, and if by possibility 
there exists anywhere a Minister for War so narrow-minded, so ignorant, as to 
despise the universal experience of all wars, and attempt at the l^ginning of a 
campaign to use the old method, very soon the general, by force of circum- 
stanoes, will find himself compelled to have recourse to requisitions, and the 
system will begin again. If also the expense of the other system be considered, 
it will be found that the amount of the armament and the extent of the fonse 
must be diminished, since no State has money for such arrangements, which 
would be unprofitable unless both sides agreed to fight in the same way. 
Soeh ideas are Utopian. 
Fallot and Troops should never be allowed to take firewood as they please, but the 

Legrange. proper phice to cut it, and the quantity to be cut, should be carefully deter- 

mined, otherwise the men will cut fruit trees and hedge-rows, and commit 
irreparable damage without any compensating advantage. Such vexations 
exasperate the inhabitants, and make them hoettie to the soldiers of any army. 
Similarly, when green forage is being cut the horses 8lK>u]d not be allowed 
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to trample the fields down, but the bundles cut and tied should be carried out 
to the horses^ who should wait halted on- a road. 

It hag been said that troops can rarely march more than 
four or five days without a halt; when a halt takes place 
every eflFort should be used to make it a day of rest, that is to 
say^ that the men should be well fed, and the food carefully 
cooked ; if possible, on such days the men should have an extm 
ration* 

He who imposes on the soldier great privations required for some object Clausewita. 
<;^ importance, both &om sympathy and policy, should not lose sight of the 
oomp^asation which altered circumstances enable him to give. 

Soldiers in quarters are regularly fed, the hours for meals 
never alter, the food is excellent, well-cooked, and abundant, it 
comes to the soldier's mouth without trouble or thought on his 
part, if he is dissatisfied he complains, and his wrong, if there 
be one, is immediately redressed. He wants neither salt, 
pepper, mustard, nor any such luxuries, to say nothing of bread 
or potatoes. Duiiog autumn manoeuvres he is fed with pretty 
nearly the same regularity. He may occasionally have to eat 
his biscuit and salt pork, but that is not always an unpleasant 
chauff e ; he does not slaughter his own cattle or bake his own 
breaa Tins is not a duty connected with the regiment, it is 
done by some one else, and the soldier and the omcer are so 
accustomed to this regular method of proceeding, so accus- 
tomed to see food make its appearance, that both one and 
the other regard it as coming in the natm'al course of events. 
(Consequently the necessity of husbanding it Carefully, making 
it go as far as possible, and preserving even stray crusts, is not 
realised imtil stern want makes itself felt. It is said that 
necessity teaches ; but far too often, when necessity reads her 
lesson, those she reads it to are too exhausted, too weary, to 
learn; that lassitude, which long exhaustion produces, has come 
on them, and the lesson is forgotten because the mind cannot 
grasp it. Such lessons, to be profitable, should be taught and 
learned in peace. 

The improvidence of the British soldier in these respects is 
proverbial, and it can only be checked by the constant, close, 
watchful care of companv oflScers. And this care must be 
given if oflScers would bring their companies, that is the 
weapon they fight with, the machine they work, into action as 
efficient bodies. The following extracts from a lecture by 
General v. Kirchbach, furnished by General Walker, are well 
worthy of attention : — 

General v. Kirchbach commanded the 10th Prossian Division in 1866. Extract of 
He says : The first concentration of the Division, to the number of 13,500 lecture, fur- 
men and 1,500 horses, took place on the 26th June ; that night the troops nished hj 
bivouacked ; this day they were supplied partly from a provision convoy, ^^^™^ 
halted at Ober Schwedeldorf, and partly by contractors who had followed 'talker, 
them from Posen ; the straw, 1,600 cwt., and 65 cords of wood, were obtained 
in the neighbourhood by the Divisional intendanoe. 

The whole staff of the Divisional intenduice (except one official left in 
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chaive at Schwedeldoif)[, croased the frontier the next day, and were left in 
Nacnod to make rec^^uisitioDs while the troops were enga^^ed with the enemy. 

Each man earned one day's bread and one day's biscuit, and three day's ' 
small stores and coffee, suppoised to be renewed each day oy the provision 
oonvovs, which carried four (fays' snppliea 

Tour days' meat was driven with the Division, and 280 country carts 
carried three days' supply of oats and straw for the corps (the 5th), further 
supplies being r^^ulany furnished from the magazines m rear. €k»iend v. 
Km^back remarks, ** One would have thought that these measures would 
have ensured a regular supply," but this was bv no means the case, drcum- 
stanoes willed it oUierwise. During the first half of the campaign the troo|» 
were entirely dependent on the locu resources of the country and on requisi- 
tions, which, from the absence of the ordinary authorities, and the impossiDility 
of obtaining any reliable information, were often carried out by compulsion. 
In Nachod, wluch had not been deserted by the local functionaries, the 
supplies of the Division were obtained without much difficulty, 200 cwt of 
oats, 50 cwt of hay, 30 cwt. of rice, 5 cwt of coffee, 7 cwt of salt, as well 
as a coDsiderable supply of bread and salt 

But no transport could be found to carry these supplies to the bivouacs, 
all the transport being appropriated for the wounded. The troops had there- 
fore to fetch their own rations, which, after a 15 miles' march, and eight hours^ 
incessant fighting, was yexv inadequately carried out On the 28th, reouisitions 
were made on Skalitz, aner the action fought that day, which tumished 
little, and the troops were compelled to content themselves with a portion of 
the provisions earned with them. The 29th, Skalitz was entirely cleared out 
and the little obtained the previous day, and the remainder of the carried 
rations, were all the troops had to stop their ffnawin^ hunger. The following 
night considerable suppbes were found in Chalkowitz, and taken possession 
of by the commissariat and a strong escort ; these consisted of a herd of 
bullocks, 200 sheep, and a ffood store of beer. On the 30th June and Ist 
Jul^ we had plenty of meat, beer, and spirits, but bread and other stores were 
Mittrely wanting. 

This arose partly from the fact that the men, aceudomed to tmnetual 
ddiverv of their rations^ had thrown away a great portion of that which they 
carried during the actiom of the 27th and 28M, and moreover had wasted what 
they received from the requieitions. 

This want, would not have been so apparent if the provision columns had 
punctually followed the troops to the camp at Gradlitz. But marching during 
the night 29-30 June, a false alarm had caused them to turn back, and thej 
had retreated as far as the Prussian frontier, and when they did arrive on 
the night 1-2 July, a great part of the provisions were spoilt Also on their 
retreat, 40 carts were seized by other corps and appropriated by them during 
nearly all the rest of the campaign. On the morning of the drd July, the 
Quartermaster Serjeants received the regular rations. The intendant and his 
staff endeavoured to follow the march of the corps, but encountered so many 
delays that thejr only reached the bivouac at Hossnitz on the morning of the 
4th, by which time all the viUages near had been cleared of anything that 
the inhabitants had left While the provision columns of the corps, entangled 
with those of others, and delayed by the confusion always existing in the rear 
of a mat battle-field, only reached the bivouac on the morning of the 5th to 
^find that a great part of the corps had marched off. 

That is to say, from the 27th June to the 5th July, or for 
eight days, the troops had only one distribution of rations, the 
rations being spoiled in one case, and too late in the other ; 
during all those eight days, the men had to live on what they 
carried and could find. Tliis extract shows perhaps more 
clearly than any elaborate statement can do, how much necessity 
there is for constant care and watchfulness on the part of the 
officers that the men do not waste and throw away their food. 
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The war of 1866 was ttie first Prussian war of any extent for many 
years, and the men, accustomed to the plenty of barracks, did 
not realise the necessity of economy and care ; during the next 
war, 1870-1, the troops suffered far less from want of provisions. 

The Organization of the Communioations of an ARMr, 
iNOLUDiNa Railways.* 

Our language is not rich in military terms, and the expression, Meaning of 
tlie organization of the communications of an armvy is a clumsy one jOMMiiMtion 
to express what the Germans call " etappen^ — a word which 3)iniinimca- 
they nave taken from the French 4tape. There is no English tSns." 
term which expresses what is meant, and a term has therefore 
been used which was adopted during the Peninsular, our 
greatest war, for nearly the same thing. By the words, " the ^ 
organization of the communications of an army," is meant, 
therefore, not the maintenance or repair of roads, railways, 
canals, or telegraphs, so much a« the organization which enables / 
an army to obtain the greatest benefit from those means of / 
communication. 

When an army advances into a hostile country, it has to be 
suppUed with food, ammunition, and other stores ; it has to 
receive reinforcements in men and horses from the recur; 
and it has to send back sick or wounded men and horaes 
from the front. If an army of moderate size, say 50,000 men, 
simply marches 100 miles, without firing one shot, or seeing an 
enemy, the number of sick that have to be got rid of is very 
great. Experience has shown that, in a good climate, with 
abundant food, easy marches, and &ir weather, the waste from 
ordinary causes in a ten days' march of such a force would be 
between 2,000 and 2,500 men, while the nmnber of galled, foot- 
sore, or worn-out horses would also be very large. A few wet 
days or a sharp engagement would raise the number of both 
very considerably. An ineflScient man or horse at the front is 
a positive disadvantage ; he can do no work; and he consumes 
food which is difficult to get, and often occupies the time of a 
sound man by requiring to be looked after ; consequently, if 
an army is to be kept emcient in front, there must be a stream 
of men and horses passing along the lines of communication 
from the base of operations in the rear to supply the waste in 
front, and a succession of depots where sick men and horses 
may be tended, cm'ed, and again sent to the front. 

Further, an army must be fed, and the magnitude of the 
operation is what many people rarely consider. The action of 

* This account of the Organixation of the Communications of an Annj, including 
Bailways, was contained in a lecture delivered bj the late Col. Home at the BoyiS 
United SexTice Institution, and is to be found in No. LXXXII, VoL XIX, of its 
Proceedings. It is entered here with the kind permission of the Coundl of Uio 
Institution. 
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an army in the field, its marches and its battles, the lists of 
killed or woimded, are what chiefly strike the eye of the looker 
on ; when a man is killed or wounded, or even when he is taken 

1)ri8oner, his loss is chronicled ; but the man is just as mwif 
ost if he dies or is invalided from want of food or medical aid. 
\ We read of so many killed, wounded, and prisoners, and of so 
. many gims and standards captured ; but who notices the losses 
I from privations and hardships ? Yet the losses from the latter 
1 causes far outweigh those from the former. We read much of 
I the fiffht at Magenta and the battle of Solferino. Volume© 
have been written in which you will find accounts of both in 
the gieatest detail; but we rarely see an account of the 
suffering endured by the French Army from the 9th to the 17tlx 
June, 1859 ; during the first few days the troops were ordei^ 
to live on the peasants, and latterly, although in a friendly 
country, the order was repeated, with the words added, " even 
to complete exhaustion — ^words never used except in the 
direst extremity. 

We read much of the battles round Metz : of the gallant 
conduct of the soldiers of two gi-eat nations ; of the slall dis- 
played by the Generals on this side, of the mistakes made by 
, those on that. We read long lists of killed and wounded, but 
\ we hear little of the many human lives lost by fever, cold, 
hunger and want, round the beautiful city of Lonuine. 

Few realise the fact that an army requires as much food as 
a very large city. Each daj^ a large city receives its daily 
supply of Food, uiere is no stint nor stay for those who can 
purchase ; long custom and gradual improvements have opened 
up easy means of communication between the consumer and 
the producer. It is different with an army. An army is a dty 
flung down suddenly in the coimtry, each day moving, each da^y 
requiring fresh alterations in the arrangements by which food is 
conveyed from the producer to the consumer. Yet this portion of 
the art of war — one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant — receives but scant notice. "War is the art of being the 
strongest at any given place," and that poi-tion of the art of 
war that keeps the gi-eatest number of bayonets in the ranks is 
surely not to oe despised. 

It is often asked, why this difficulty about food? The 
number of mouths in a coimtrv is but slightly increased when two 
armies meet ; the total number of mouths in the two countries 
at war is really dimiuished. Why then this difficulty ? The 
answer lies here. Suppose there are 10,000 bakeries in England, 
an addition of ten mouths to be fed by each would make but a 
slight difference, if distributed. But suppose the additional 
100,000 mouths all concenti-ated in one place, and requiring to 
be fed all at once, the circumstances are altered. 

Thrccwaysby There are reaDy but three ways by which, or by modifica- 
am^ fed?** cations of which, armies can be fea in the field : — 
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let. The soldiers may obtain food by being billeted on the 
inhabitants, or by living from hand to mouth as they march. 

2nd, The whole of the provisions may be carted after Ihe 

3rd. The army may be fed from magazines. 

Let us consider these three methods. In the first case, the 
army wotdd soon cease to be a military body ; the men would 

;[uickly become a mob of marauders, and cease to be an anny. 
n a thinly-peopled countiy, moreover, the dispersion of the men 
in search ot food would be so great that httle or no progress to 
the front could be made, and the moment a halt took place, 
the troops having exhausted the district where they were, would 
simply starve, precisely as a bullock tethered by a strhig will 
eat up everything in its circle and, if not moved, die from stai-va- 
tion, even in the midst of a rich meadow. This was the system 
generally adopted by the great Napoleon ; it is one which we 
do not read much aoout in ordinaiy military histories, and into 
which we only get an insight by reading personal narratives of 
the wars at the beginning of this century. And it must be con- 
fessed that the genius of Napoleon as a strategist and tactician 
appears all the more marvellous when the system under which 
he made war is considered. The marches made by the French 
Army Corps to blockade Ulm were made in this manner, and 
French wiit^rs say the men suflFered severely for many days. 
Pillage showed itself in that, the finest anny Napoleon ever 
commanded. This must be the invariable result of there being 
no magazines. A victorious army may march on a broad front 
in a rich country in such a way, but the moment it concentrates 
to fight, or halt, it is plunged mto the greatest difficulties. 

After the capture of Berlin, in 1808, when the French under- 
took the winter campaign in Poland, their sufferings were very 
great ; whole corps disappeared, broken up into bands of ma- 
rauders seeking food in the scattered farms of that inhospitable 
country. 

The serious check received by the French Army at Eylau 
was caused by the demoralisation consequent on tnis system. 
The resources of a coimtry cannot be utilised by an army 
marching through it ; they are wasted and lost. 

We now turn to the second method, that by which an army 
is fed by provisions carried with it on wagons ; this is possible 
for a very small force, but for a force of any magnitude it is 
impossible. 

The Comte de Paris has furnished a remarkable calculation 
on this subject. He savs, one road will suffice for onlv a hmited 
number of carriages; if several roads are available, tte number 
of wagons must be limited, otherwise the army cannot move. 

A six-horse wagon will carry 2,000 lbs. ; and the supply for 
each man per day, medical stores, ammunition, and food in- 
cluded, may be placed at 4 lbs. pei' man. 
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Such a wagon "will supply 500 men for one day ; but if the 
annj is a day's march from its base, it will only supply 250 men, 
for it must go back empty to re-fiU at the base. If it is two 
days from its base, 4 wagons for 500 men are requisite, or 8 
per 1,000, or 800 wagons for 100,000 men. But if the army 
of 100,000 men includes, as it would do, 16,000 cavahry and 
artillery horses, 200 wagons would be requisite to carry a day's 
forage, or 800 if the army was two days' march from its base ; 
or 1,600 wagons, horsed with 9,600 horses, but these wagons 
would be three days away from the base and one day there, 
consequeatly they would require 360 more wagons, horsed by 
2,460 animals, to feed them ; these would reauire 92 additional 
wagons, and so on, until we arrive at a total of 2,000 wagons, 
horsed by 12,000 animals, as being absolutely requisite to feed 
an army of 100,000 men two days from its base of operations. 
If the army advances one day further, or three days' march from 
its base, it would require 3,760 wagons, horsed by 22,000 
animals, a column 38 miles long, if the intervals could be k^pt ; 
but which would extend over 48 miles or the whole four marches; 
and even this number of wagons does not give a true picture, 
for there must be a fresh set of wagons to carry the fooa from, 
the divisional depots to the regiments. To move ten days from 
the base operations, on the basis furnished by the Comte do 
Paris, would require 10,975 wagons, horsed by 65,850 horses. 
This is a number which it woiSd be practically impossible to 
deal with, covering no less than 108 miles, if the distances be 
kept, but which would really be more t|ian the whole length of 
the ten days' march. 

The third method, or that o^ magazines, is consequently the 
only sure, safe, and possible means of making war, provided it 
be judiciously combined with a system of re<]^uisitions. 

Along the roads, railways, or canals forming the line of com- 
munication of an army, there must be two distinct streams 
always flowing, viz., that which supphes the army with fresh or 
convalescent men and horses, as wdu as food and warlike stores 
of all kinds (this stream flows from the base to the army), and 
that flowing in the opposite direction, which carries back sick 
and woxmded men, horses, and prisoners, either to depots on the 
line of communicatioD, or to the base itself, and also the empty 
wagons returning for fresh supplies. 

It is manifest that there must be some organization which 
shall keep order and discipline amongst the heterogeneous masses 
which compose these two streams, which shall form depots in 
proper places; see to the supply of the sick and wounded; 
pusn on what is urgently wanted; economise and utilise the 
resources of the country, whether friendly or hostile; direct 
those resources to proper places; maintain and repair the 
telegraphs, roads, railways, and bridges; garrison important 
points; protect and patrol the commimi cations; check disorders; 
look after the dispatch of letters ; and lastly, be such that, with 
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but a short delay, can direct the whole of the vast traffic into 
another channel, should the movements of the Army necessitate 
this being done. 

This organization, which the Germans term etappetij and 
which has been paraphrased as the "organization of the line 
of communications ot an army," is that portion of the militarjr 
art where study and forethought come most into play. It is 
that portion of the science of war where the bright scintilla- 
tions of genius, the sudden inspirations of the heaven-bom 
leader, can do little or nothing. But it is on that account the 
more important ; as careful, accurate, painstaking, study, and 
forethought appUed to it, will go far to remove many of the 
indetermmate causes which mar the most brilliant schemes. 

In war there can be nothing absolutely fixed, nothing 
rigorously systematic. But while this is true, it is equally true 
that the mihtary machine is composed of many different parts 
that cannot be made to work for one end unless they all fit 
into a well-arranged scheme. If all the details of such an or- 
ganization be not cle€urly sketched out^ well understood and 
thought over by everyone, no amount of inspiration or feverish 
excitement will make things go straight when the machine is 
tried* 

Such an organization oan only be tried in actual war, it 
cannot be exercised in peace ; but if the principles of such an 
organization be clearly laid down, and the functions of each 
person well imderstood by all concerned, the organization itself 
will quickly get into working order when wanted. 

While, then, rigidity of Form is inadmissible, yet it is desira- 
ble to have a standard or model, to reach which every exer- 
tion should be made, even although such a standard may never 
be reached. It is very desirable in this matter, as in every- 
tiiing else, to establish some definite and clear principles of 
organization ; details, however important, quickly arrange them- 
selves if the framework or sketch be based on soimd principles. 

The first great principle which modem experience has DiTwionof 
pointed out, is the division of the whole subject of supply into J^^Sreat^ 
two great branches. bnochee. 

1st. That which works in rear of the army. 
2nd. That which accompanies the army. 

These two great branches should be perfectly distinct, their 
functions are different, and the class of men and conveyances to 
be used is in each case different. 

The function of the first is to look after and forward stores 
massed in large depots, and to push them up, as far as possible, 
after the army. Referring to tne illustration of the bakeries in 
England, it is the duty of the organization in rear, to seek out, 
as it were, the food which each soldier would have eaten if he 
had remained at home, or in garrison, and to send it after him. 

The function of the second is to bring up the food from the • 
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advanced magazines to the divisional depots, at every oppoiv 
tunity, more especially during halts, and at the same time to 
seek to utilise the resources of the country by requisitions in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the marching troops. 

It is manifest that the service in rear may be of a semi-pivil 
character, the transport may be by rail, hired vehicles, or canals, 
while the service in the front must be military, and must be 
performed by bodies having a military organization. As an 
army advances into a hostile country, the requisitions in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the line of march will have, to a 
certain extent, exhausted the country ; one object, then, of the 
semi-civil organization following in rear, will be to extend the 
area of requisitions, and to tap fresh supplies. In every case the 
furthest advanced point of the department working in rear 
should be as near as possible to the army in front, should follow 
it, and keep, if possible, within one or two marches of it, reliev- 
ing the guards and detachments left in rear, completing any 
work that majr have been done by the advance, strengthening 
bridges, repamng roads, laying telegraphs, and bringing up 
supplies. The transpoi-t working in front must, to prevent 
confusion, be under perfect military control, and must be able to 
bring up the supphes from the rear, that is to saj", from the 
head or advanced portion of the rear-organization to the 
Divisional depfits. 

The food or supplies, however, have to be carried from 

those Divisional depots to the regiments themselves, and a fresh 

organization is requisite for this, which, being responsible for 

the supply of the units within the Division, that is to say, the 

battalions, batteries, and regiments, must be a part or portion 

of these battalions, batteries, or regiments themselves. 

DiTbion of Thus we are led to a division of transport into three portions 

^nsport into ^nd attention is drawn to this division, for in it lies the key of 

reepo ions, g^^^^gg jj^ ^j^ branch of the art of war. 

Ist. General transport, embracing railway, canal, and road 
transport, working along the line of communication from the 
base to the most advanced magazine. 

2nd. Departmental transport, which shall convey the supplies 
from the advanced magazine to the Divisional depots. 

3rd. Regimental transport, which shall bring the supplies 
from the Divisional dep6t to the battaHons, bakeries, or regi- 
ments. 

' Accuracy of detail and economy of power are only to be 
found in an intelligent division of labour. By such a division 
of the transport, the smallest portion is that which, having to be 
always close to the troops on all roads, and even in the fields, 
must be highly organizea and well horsed. The Departmental 
transport, which need not move so rapidly, and generally moves 
at night, and always on roads, may carry neavier loads, or, what 
is the same thing, may use fewer horses, — ^while the transport 
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working on the line of communication may, if it is not railway 
transport, be wagons hauled by relays of horses pressed from 
the inhabitants, and working a stage close to their own homes, 
thus avoiding the necessity of sending men and horses to the 
front, and further, relieving the magazines of the task of feeding 
horses and men so employed. The first description, General 
transport, must be imder the Commandant of the line of com- 
munications, and under him alone ; the second description, or 
Departmental transport, must be under the heads of depart- 
ments — artillery, engineer, and commissariat; and the third, or 
Kegimental transpoi-t, must be under the officers commanding 
regiments. When it is stated that the transport is to be under 
these.different directions, it is not meant that the horses detached 
for any one service are invariably to be so employed, but that 
these are to be their normal or general duties ; it being always 
distinctly understood that any horse or any man in an army is 
liable for any duty the General commanding may chose to order. 
It would appear almost needless to say this, but it used to be an 
axiom in the French army that the " intendant " was responsible 
for the supply of food, the commanding officer of artillery for 
that of ammunition, and the commsmding engineer for entrench* 
ing tools, each having its own train, while the general was 
responsible for handling the troops in action. This led to its 
natural results, the heads of each branch of the service rarely 
helped one another, and the general, shorn of half his attributes, 
lost his power. In an army-corps, Division, brigade, or regiment, 
the commanding officer is alone, and can alone be responsible, 
for not only handling, but also for supplying the wants of his 
men. He may, and doubtless must, liuEive persons under him 
responsible to him for carrying out certain duties, but their 
responsibiUty is to him, and to no one else. 

Many of ihe arrangements adopted in foreign armies, and Wellington's 
which are too often supposed to be modem discoveries, will be o^^ization 
found to have existed under diflFerent names and altered circum- ^mmunica^- 
stances, in the Peninsular War. Wellington began with no tlons. 
organization, but originated as he went along, and his organi- 
zation, adopted from experience, was in principle almost identical 
with what now holds in the German army. It is well worthy 
of study as given by Gurwood. 

These were — 1st. The regimental mule equipment (pack 
animals, to follow the troops through the difficult country they 
had to traverse in Spain). 2nd. The departmental transport, 
represented by the artillery train, the engineer train, and the 
commissariat train. The two first chiefly, though not altogether, i 
•composed of the corps of artillery drivers, and the latter com- 
posed chidiy of the Royal wagon train, while the general 
transpoi-t was represented by vast numbers of hired carriages 
and animals, comprising the ordnance and commissariat ti*ans- 
port, and by boats on the Tagus and Douro, worked by seamen ; 
the whole of the latter being under the general direction of the 
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officer in charge of the communications. Allowing for the altered 
circumstances, and the absence of railways and telegraphs, the 
system used in the Peninsular by Wellington was very similar 
to that now adopted in Europe, with, however, one 'important 
difference, which will be hereim^r explained. 

Viewing then the question generally, we arrive at this point, 
that if an army is to be kept up to its £i ghting strenf^h in front, 
the communications must be worked by an organization separate 
and distinct from that in front. It is by no means meant that 
this organization should be distinct from and independent of the 
general commanding the army, far from it; the organization 
working on the line of commimications should occupv the 
position, as regards the army, that an army-corps does, tnat is 
to say, the officer in command of the communicanon should hold 
to the general commanding, the position that an army-corps 
leader does. This is most distuictly laid down in foreign armies, 
K an army-corps is working by itself it is really composed not of 
two, but of three Divisions — one taking charge of the line of 
communication, and not being classed or counted as troops of 
the fighting line; similarly, if several army-corps forming an 
axmy are working together, there is anomer on the line of 
communication not counted or classed with the fighting troops. 

Now this is the point where the modem foreign organization 
differs from that of Wellington, a difference imdoubtedly 
caused by the small force at Wellington's disposal 

He was obliged to endeavour to look after his communications 
by means of detachments and convalescents — ^the results were 
constant abuses. We read continually in the pages of Napier of 
the cavaliT regiments being dangerously weakened by detach- 
ments actmg on the lines of communication really as miUtary 
police. We read of constant abuses, arising from convalescents 
being detained in rear, and the fighting battalions in front b^ii^g 
thereby weakened. Now, in modem armies, the force told off 
for the communications is complete — ^it has its own battalions, 
its own commissariat, artillery and engineer staffs, which hold to 
the heads of those departments with the army the relations that 
similar officers do in Divisions to the senior officers of those 
departments. Thus the troops in front are never weakened by 
detachments, and a Division of 10,000 men on psper is really as 
nearly as possible of that strength on parade. Tne advantages 
of this as regards discipline are enormous — ^units such as regiments 
or battaUons are not broken up to find garrison for this post or 
that Important railway junction. 

There is nothing more remarkable in examining from time to 
time the strength of the Prussian army in France than to see 
how closely the real strength of each corps corresponded with 
the regulation strength. 

The advantages of doing away with detachments is too well 
known to require to be dwelt on here. 

Indeed, if an army were to advance into a hostile country 
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without such organization, it would soon reach the end of its I 
tether, the fi^htine men in front would be gradually disseminated j 
along the whole line of communication, and nothing would be i 
left in front with which to meet the enemy. 

In every army there are and must be a very lar^e niunber of 
8emi-milit£U7 bodies, that is to say, bodies possessing a certain, 
amount of mihtaiy organization, and yet wnose ftmction is not 
to fight, but to work for those who do. These bodies are in- 
valuable ; but in front, their presence is absolutely hurtful ; in ' 
rear, their duties are all important. Amongst these bodies are 
the bakers, the batchers, the great mass of the telegraph corps, 
the railway corps, and a lar^e proportion of the medical depcat- 
m^it. Further, the protection and guard of the various posts 
in rear maj be given to troops inferior in marching power to 
those in n-ont, and consequently we are again brought by 
another set of reasons to the fact that a separate and special 
organization is required for the line of communications. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates the value and importance 
of a careful prep€uration of these details than the Franco-German 
war. Prussia conquered France, not so much from valour on 
the field of battle, as by the most painstaking care in eveiy 
detaiL 

As the Prussian army advanced, it drew Prussian civil 
institutions after it ; and the French statement, that France was 
invckded not by the Prussian army but by the whole Prussian 
nation, was Uterally true. As a general statement, it may be 
said that the collection of supplies at the base of operations is 
really the work not of the mihtaiy leaders so much as of the 
civil administration of the State. 

Acting on this idea, Coblentz, Mayence, and Mannheim were 
the bases, or great dep6ts of the German armies at first; stores 
were accumulated at these places chiefly by the civil govern- 
ment, organized bodies in charge of the communications worked 
from those points to the army ; gradually, as the army advanced, 
these semi-militarv bodies followed, and were in their turn 
followed by a civil organization. First, a Governor of Alsace 
was appointed, next a Governor of Lorraine : and each func- 
tionary exercising the civil government of the State, allowed 
the semi-mihtaiy Dodies in charge of the communications to be 
pushed to the front, and finally the grand depots, originally on 
the Rhine, were pushed to the MoseUe ; the force in front, 
thoroughly miHtary, gradually shading oflF along its line of 
communication to the civil governors of the various provinces 
in the heart of Germany, where each corps had its home and 
peace station. The young unmarried men were in front, 
fighting and exposed, the older and married men in rear, each 
in proportion to his age and his power, doing his country's 
work. 

To place highly-trained military bodies to guard communica- 
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tions, to see after the poKce duty, to prepare relays of horses, 
or convoys of stores is manifestly a waste of power. Looking to 
the two recent campaigns of 1866 and of 1870, it appears that 
in this organization the Prussians showed their superiority more 
than in anything else, the whole power of the State being 
devoted to one object. The Military Estimates in peace 
maintained the fighting men, and but a very feeble nucleus of 
these semi-mihtary bodies ; their peculiar institution of universal 
service enabling them to put their hands on as many men as 
they required at a moment's notice. 

Thus when war broke out, every man in the coimtry found 
his place in the vast machine by which the fighting men in front 
were kept supplied. The French army had no such organiza- 
tion ; and was so frittered away in detachments, and there was 
so much confusion, pillage, and waste in rear of their army, 
that, taught by experience, the new French piihtary laws 
provide that men, who from their stature, or from some sUght 
physical infirmity, are not placed in the ranks, are enrolled for 
these auxiUary branches of the army. In war, the more complex 
the mihtary machine becomes, the more important becomes the 
moral power of armies ; and it may be observed that armies 
only get more complex, because society itself gets more coniplex: 
because discoveries and inventions introduced into civil life are 
adopted into armies ; because, in short, men are better educated, 
and the general standard of knowledge is everywhere higher; 
consequently, moral force, as a lever that sways bodies of men 
of the size of modem armies, is more important now than wheit 
Napoleon said it was three times as important as physical force. 
Nothing tends to preserve moral force in armies so much as weB 
ordered communications. It is not merely that regular supplies 
of food are brought up, that the men are regularly fed — although 
that goes for something — ^but the sick and wounded are got out 
of sight rapidly. Men's minds are not allowed to dwell on 
horrors, and above all, the reinforcements coming up from the 
rear, seeing regulaiity, order, and strict discipline m the rear of 
the army, are impressed with the sense oi the power of the 
whole machine at work, and spread a healthy tone through the 
ranks they join. 

It has often been said, and with great truth, Ihat German 
nnilitarjr institutions have not been tried bv defeat, that a con- 
•catenation of peculiar events has helped Germany in her great 
successes. This most undoubtedly is true ; but if we examine 
her military institutions, we shall find that her leaders take 
precisely this view, and they have striven to produce a svstem 
that shall be available in the day of defeat as well as in that of 
victory ; and nowhere is this anxious care more evident than in 
the organization of communications. 

. The service working in rear must therefore have a special 
wbA fieparate organization. In Germany (France and Austria 
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tave followed German arrangements to a great extent) there is . 
an oflBcer who commands the whole line of communicauons ; his 

Elace is with the General commanding, or one march in rear of 
im, and under his orders he has six distinct branches working : 

1st. The route service, 

2nd. The railway service. 

3rd. The field intendance, or commissariat. 

4th. The field medical depSt. 

5th. The route telegraph. 

6th. The field post office. 

Each of these departments has its own head, and each is of 
a civil, or quasi-civil character. Each has its purely military 
branch in front. 

The telegraph department is a good example of the way iu.i 
which the civil shades off into the mihtary. 

It is divided into three distinct branches, all under one head. 

1st. The State or home telegraphs. 

2nd. The route telegraphs along the line of coriimunication, 
usually a light, overhead wire. 

3rdi The field telegraph detachments which communicate 
vnth the Division and army corps. The latter being under the 
Generals commanding, the Director of military telegraphs deals 
vdth them through the Generals. 

As the army advances, the route telegraphs are rapidly laid, 
and thd first, or State telegraph department, follows and com- 
pletes the work, connecting it with the general telegraph-net\^ork 
of the kingdom, the Director-General of State Telegraphs having 
as his aasistant, or deputy, the Director of Military Telegraphs. 

Thus there is no attempt to spread the field telegraph detach- 
ments out along the line of communications ; being well horsed, 
and an entirely miUtarv body, their functions are to make a line 
each day to unite the Divisions, a line that must be rolled up and 
re-made the next day. The route telegraphs are mor^ permanent 
but less military in their character, the great object being to 

Eush the State telegraph as rapidlv as possible in rear. Thus, 
y a proper division of labour, the actual number of soldier- 
telegraphists is but small, and the money spent by the State on 
soldiers is thus kept as much as possible to pay for the actual 
fighting men, those who work in rear, bein^, on account of their 
prospective service in this way, relieved of a certain portion of 
the service they otherwise would have to do in the ranks. Men 
so employed do not require periodical training as soldiers, they 
do not require more than a distinctive dress, and a habit of 
respect for superiors. It is not intended to attempt to describe 
these six divisions or branches of the communications of aii army, . 

2 
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but the second, or that of field raflways, cannot be dismiHsed* 

without a few words on this very important special branch of" 

the subject. 

ChangM in The use of railways has introduced great chang^ into war,, 

mrotMBedhj and it is believed that these changes may be siunmarized some- 

"^Ji!"^' what as follows:- 

Viewed strategically, they have given an enormous power in 
concentrating masses of men and horses from the distant portions, 
of a coimtiy on certain points; such concentrations, in short, as 
those effected by the Germans in 1870, on Coblentz, Mayence, 
and Mannheim. Viewed tactically, their use is restricted. Armies, 
may be massed by these means at a secure distance from an 
enemy in a short time; but the moment that the distance- 
between two contending armies becomes such that a powerfoT 
force must be readv to form in line of battle to meet an opposing 
army, the railway becomes for the purpose of moving troops of 
little value ; but for the purpose of supplying troops, and re- 
moving sick and woimded, its value is at all times very great. 
Although imiversal compulsory service is more than sixty years 
old, we may feirly doubt the possibihty of keeping the vast 
armies in the field that are thus placed in it, if railways did not 
exist. Suppose there had been no railways during the recent 
Franco-German war, it is exceedingly doubtftil if Germany 
could have kept 400,000 or 500,000 men in the field. No amount 
of wagon transport would have fed them in France; and it 
such a force haa attempted to advance, feeding on the country,, 
it must have spread over so wide a front to seek subsistence, 
and its power to concentrate would have been diminished to 
such an extent that its numerical value would have been greatly- 
reduced.* 

Railways must, therefore, be viewed in two distinct lights : — 

1st. As means for concentrating armies fix)m distant points, 
and for placing them cm the theatre of war. 

2nd. As means for supplying those armies while operating* 
on the theatre of war. 

This division is really that between railways actually in the- 
zone of military operations and outside it. 

In the former case the military element predominates; in the* 
latter, the civil. 

It is manifest that there must be a line of demarcation 
between these two. This the Germans term the transfer station. 
Take, for instance, the advance march of the Germans from the 
Rhine towards the Sarre. The Rhine was for some time the- 



^ The inYAnon of Bustut bj Napoleon is a case in point. Man^ writers haroi • 
oarefnllj examined this great episode, and all anree that no organization of carts cr 
wagons could hare fed so great a force so far rrom its base, but that a single lino- 
of railway would haye done so with ease. 
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«Evidin^ liDe, Majence, Mannheim, and Coblentz being the trans- 
fer stations. East of these points the civil element prevailed; 
Tvest, the miUtary element was all powerful. The object being, 
as the army advanced, to posh these transfer stations affcer it as 
•quickly as possible, they were moved first to the Moselle, and 
aabsequently to the Meuse, in each case the civil railways of the 
State extending their field of operations further to the west, and 
allowing the miUtaxy organization to follow the army. The 
reason of this distinction is, that an army in the field depends 
for its supply on the productions of the country in rear of it> and 
it becomes essential not to dislocate the means of production, 
and to interfere with the trade and commerce of the country as 
iittle as possible. At the same time it is requisite that for a 
<eertain space in rear of the army it should have complete control 
•over the railways; hence, a station must be selected where 
the separation takes place. The French made no such 
separation ; and the consequence was that all kinds of stores, 
men, and horses were sent from all iVance to the army when 
actuigJly in motion, there being no halting place out of the 
immediate zone of action, where the mass of suppUes so sent 
could be arranged and forwarded as required; consequently 
the railways immediately in reax of the army were blocked and 
useless, and the wagons containing the things that really were 
wanted, never comd be ffot at. No more extraordinaiy 
description exists than that of the blocks of raihvay carriages in 
rear of the French Army at Le Mans, or in the town of Metz. 

At the latter place nearly 7,000 carriages were blocked 
together in a solid mass ; none of the people on the spot knew 
what the wagons contamed — ammunition, food, clothes, arms, 
intrenching tools, pontoons, and hospital arrangements being 
mixed up in a confused mass — ^the power of the railway as a 
carrying agent being destroyed by its carriages being used as 
moving magazines Had a transfer station been usecC much of 
xhis confusion would have been prevented. 

There is always a tendency to follow the lead of those who 
have been successful, and consequently since the successes of 
Prussia, there is a great tendency to Prussianize miUtaiy 
matters. There is danger in this. There can be no doubt 
that, broadly speaking, the principles of war must be the same in 
every country, precisely as the piinciples which govern the 
administration of justice, the prmciples of music, paintin^» 
jaculpture, &a, amongst civilized nations are identical. But efiwjn 
nation works out those principles in a different way ; and any 
one who is a judge, will a tell a French picture from a German, 
French music from German. So it must be with war — the 
principles which each nation has to deal with are identical. But 
m working those principles out, the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the 
nation must come into play. The outline of the picture in each 
sase will be the same, but the colouring and detail will vary. 
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Although ' it is not turned that we should adopt Gennan 
QUBtomfi in this country, it is well to see what German customs 
are, and how the Germans have worked out the problem of 
wtiUzing their railways. When paying a visit to a German 
officer who filled an important position in a large fortress, the 
author saw a table which looked Eke a kind of Bradahaw, and 
on asking what it was, wad told it was the annual mobilization 
table. . " See here," the officer said, " if we will have war, and 
to-morrow is the first day, I know that at four o'clock a train 
containing so-and-so will arrive, at half-past five another, and 
so on, for the nine days during which the operation of mobiliza- 
tion takes place." And he added that each year this table was 
altered, and every officer of certain grades had a copy of it 
This table is really a very simple aJBEedr. An army is composed 
of men, horses, and stores ; those men, horses, and stores must 
in peace time be in cei*tain known places. In war time they 
must be concentrated in other known places. Consequently 
it becomes a matter of simple calculation to determine where 
each of the scattered bodies or units can be best embarked in 
tiie railway wagons, and the time it will take to reach its point 
of destination. The table of mobilization is merely the result of 
a carefiil study of the subject. In Germany, a section of the 
Head Quarter Staff, aided by the Government Inspectors of 
Railways, prepares these tables and prepares a Bradshaw, which 
in war takes th^ place, while, the army is concentrating, of the 
ordinary Bradshaw ; certain of the ordinary israins ceasing to 
be civil and becoming military, and additional trains being 
added. On the completion of the mobilization, the railway 
section simply directs what trains are to run as miHtary trains^ 
and all the rest work as usual. 

Further, as every unit has its fixed head-quai*ters, so each 
army corps has its head-quarters. And it is one of the fonctions 
of tiie railway section of me General Stafl^ aided by the Railway 
Inspectors, to select for each corps what is termed a** route 
dep6t station"; to this station everything belonging to the 
corps is sent, whether going to it or coming from it. 
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These- route depot stations have each a commandant. They 
are selected after careful consideration, and if plenty of store 
aad platform accommodation does not exist, during, peace it is 
made ; at this station the commandant is supreme. 




BontedepAt Soutedepdt BoatedepAt Bontedepdfc 

station of Irt station of 2nd station of 3rd station of 4th 
Anny Corps. Axmj Corps. Army Corps. Army Corps. 

a, hy Of important points which shotdd bo the head-qnortsirs' of iha nilwBy ma^ 
ing oommission. 

A, B, 0, road transport by wagon to the route termini B and o, o d, o b, b 9, b g> 
the Unes on which the departmental transport works feeding the Army Corps from 
the route termini B and 0. 

Further, in peace time a committee for each line, consisting 
of the traflSc manager and a mihtary officer, is appointed. The 
duties of this committee are the following : — ^In case a coimtiy is 
plunged into war, there can be only a limited number of possiole 
contingencies. These contingencies are determined carefully. 
The route-dep6t station, and me places to which the troops and 
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stores are to be moved, are also determined. The fine com- 
mittee determine where halts have to be made, where men and 
horses are to be fed and watered^ and on single lines the passing 
places for trains. These points are all clearly laid down and 
every one knows them. Tne commandant at the depdt station 
simply loads the men, horses, and stores he receives firom the 
district of the corps; the line committee take charge of them 
and deHver them at the transfer station. It is manifest that 
the whole of these arrangements reqnire nothing more than a 
little care and forethought, and a mixture of railway knowledge 
and military knowledge on the part of those who make them. 
There is no science required at all. 

Let us suppose for a moment that Scotland was a foreign 
; country, witn whom we were as likely to fight as we once 
were. And suppose we had 30,000 men stationed in Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire, 30,000 in the Midland counties, and 30,000 
in Kent. The fiiBt step towards a mobilization of these forces 
for a Scottish war would be the selection of points of concentra- 
tion for each body of troops ; the determmation of a route ; 
depdt station ; a detail of how the men, horses, and stores should 
get to that station ; and the selection of a line ot railway over 
which each corps was to move ; the appointment of a line com- 
mittee, consisting of military officers and the traffic managers of 
each Une affected ; and the determination of certain fixed trains to 
be used for through-traffic, and also certain places where men 
and horses might be fed, either breakfast, dinner, or tea, say six 
hours after starting. These conditions are clear and dennite, 
and require only a Uttle time to arrange. But wliere are these 
trains carrying all these men and stores to go to ? — where will 
you disembark your loads ? Here we come to one of the most 
difficult problems to determine, and one on the correct deter- 
mination of which much depends. Are the Scotch likely to be 
more advanced in their preparation for war than we are t What 
is the political state of tne country? What is the character of 
the leader? Is the war popular? Have they many railways to 
concentrate their troops witn ? All these questions enter into the 
determination of this point. It is manifest that if the point of 
disembarkation is chosen too far to the front, the troops and 
stores coming up in a long column by rail are liable to be ^eatly 
inconvenienced, perhaps not by the actual attack so much as by 
the threatened attack of the enemy. 

If the point is too much to the rear, the full value of the rail- 
ways will not be obtained, consequently the determination of this 
point is one of the greatest importance. Let us suppose York is 
the station selected, then that station becomes the transf^ 
station or collecting station. 

Behind that, all transport is worked as described under the 
regulations prepared carefully beforehand, as much as possible 
peace-traffic is maintained, and after the first concentration of 
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troops take place certain military trains only are run. The points 
of departure and the point of amval once fixed, the concentrations 
of troops become a sunple matter. 

Beyond York, no civil traffic of any kind would be allowed; 
and a militarv railway director, with very extended powers, would 
be appointed to work all the railway ti-affic north of York, acting, 
however, always under the orders of the officer in chief command 
of the communications. But let us carry our arrangements a 
little fiui;her, the Collecting Station, York, becomes then at once 
a great store. 

The troops as they arrive are pushed through it at once, some 
by rail, some by road, towards definite points, where each of the 
three corps coming from Kent, Hampshire, and the Midland 
counties would be formed. The station at York would be placed 
under a commandant, who would issue orders somewhat similar 
to the following : — 

" No trains containing military stores are to pass York." 

*' Trains with troops and ammunition may, unless specially 
ordered, pass." 

"No train will go to the front that is not ftill." 

" All provision trains will be imloaded, except in special cases, 
when definite instructions will be given." 

" All trains coming fix)m the army will nm past York, and not 
stop there." 

Meantime, let us suppose that the Commissary-General of the 
army in front finds, or thinks he will find difficulties in feeding 
the troops, on accoimt of some flank movement that is going to 
be made against the Scotch army. He notifies the comman^uit 
of the line of communications of the quantity of provision^ he is 
likely to require suddenly. These are loaaed up, formed into 
trains, and pushed into sidings a few miles north of York, with a 
small guard which encamps beside them ; a telegram from the 
front brings them on at once. 

Similarly an action is expected, and hospital trains are formed, 
placed in sidings, with nurses, medical comforts, and a guard ; 
a telegram brings them to the front at once, and the sick or 
wounded are carried far past York to the south. 

North of York the traffic would be entirely military, and 
worked under a military railway director, who would have under 
him a proper staff for that purpose, and who would arrange for all 
the traffic being worked in a regular way. But how far can such 
traffic be worked ? How close to the army can the railway trans- 
port be brought up to the front ? The answer to these questions 
depends on many things : — 

1st. 'The line; is it destroyed, or hkely to be destroyed? 
2nd* The nature of the stations available as terminal stations, 
3rd. The prospects of a collision with the enemy. 
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. 4th. The nature of the roads and the horse-transport of the 
army corps. 

5th. The situation of the army as regards the railway, and 
the front it was occupying. 

But let us suppose a station selected, we .will say Darlington, 
iiie enemy's army being somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle. Beyond Darlington, railway transport would, except 
in special cases, cease, and each army corps would have to send 
its departmental transport to Darlington for supplies. Darling- 
ton, tne route-terminus, would be the point where the organiza- 
tion of the line of communications would cease ; it would be the 
great point where distribution would commence. 

Let us suppose, however, a little further, that the railway 
has been destroyed north of Darlington, and that the enemy, the 
Scotch, retreat ; the army advances, and the distance from the 
route-terminus to the corps becomes too gjreat for the depart- 
mental transport to work. , The officer in command of the 
communications foreseeing this, and knowing the direction the 
army is marching in, fixes a fresh route-terminus and establishes 
a line of horse transport from the railway terminus, Darlington, 
to the points he has selected ; to these points the depai-tmental 
transport now send for supplies, the tranm^ort of those supplies 
to the route-terminus resting with the officer in charge of the 
communications, while a strong body of workmen womd be put 
on the railway to repair it, and relay the rails, when the railway 
terminus would be again advanced, and so on. Att he Collect- 
ing Station, York, supplies would be sought, not only in the 
south, but in the whole region round York, and each com- 
missariat officer of the army corps would seek by requisitions 
purchased, or other means,to relieve the strain on the communica- 
tion as much as possible. 

Such are the principles on which the Germans work railways, 
and imdoubtedly, so far as we can judge by the application of 
cause and effisct, they are correct. Details have not here been 
entered iato, nor descriptions of how the complicated arrange- 
ments requisite for the organization of lines may be best divided 
between the departments of the army. If the principles are 
sound, the details will quickly settle themselves. But this we 
may feel sure of, that though good men may make bad systems 
work, yet all systems shoula provide for being worked by 
mediocre or iadifferent men, and many details of the German 
regulations do not appear to be so fiamed. But the general 
pnnciples which prevail the whole are logical, clear, and definite, 
and this account of them will be concluded by quoting the 
opening words of their new regulations on this subject. 

** The regular working of railways is of the first importance, 
^'not only for warlike operations, but also as most materially 
'^ affecting national mterests. The greatest care should be taken 
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" that they are regularly worked ; on the lines in rear of trans- 
** fer-stations, the ordinary traffic will not be interfered with for 
" military purposes, except when absolutely requisite. As a rule, 
" the ordinary public trains will run, extra ones being added for 
" military purposes. The carrying powers of a railway are best 
*' developed by constant steady traffic at regular intervals." 
** Any interference with the regularity of the railway is fataL" 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Attack and Defence op Woods and Villagbs. 

If the reports of newspaper correspondents during the recent 
war (often incorrect as to large questions, but also very often 
singularly accurate as to minor details coming imder their own 
personal observation) are examined, we find that woods played 
a very prominent part in producing victories on the one side, 
in accounting for defeats on the other. Somehow a wood 
generally helped, or was turned to some useful purpose by the 
Grermans, and as often it injured their opponents. The more 
careful records of the war that have since appeared, although 
couched in more general terms, confirm the reports of the 
newspaper writers. 

Tne woods on the flanks of the French position at 
Spicheren, the woods on the slope of the ravines at Mars-la- 
Tour and Gravelotte, are examples' familiar to every miKtary 
student. The question at once arises, why did the woods help 
the Germans? Why were they not equally utilized by the 
French. 

The answer to this may be found by looking at our New 
Zealand fighting ; on open ground the Maories could not have 
stood up to a body of British troops even of inferior numbers 
for five minutes, but in the bush they were at least a match 
for them. Most certainly in this case efficient arms had Kttle to 
do with success, indeed, long-range weapons in a wood lose 
much of theii- power. What enabled the Maories to check 
regular troops in a wood was, by long habits, customs, and 
ideas they were accustomed to the wood, and nature had given 
them individual self-reKance, while the British soldier had been 
trained to lean not on himself as an individual, so much as on 
the discipline and concerted action of the body of which he 
formed a unit. 

It was the same cause that produced a similar result in the 
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Franco-German war. One of the results of the Prussian method 
of instruction pursued for many years had been to develop the 
individucd moral force of the solmers, and to accustom them to 
fight in small bodies, at the same time accustoming many sub- 
ordinate officers to the responsibility of command. 

The tendency of French instruction ever since the Crimean 
war had been to control and check what is termed " French 
^lan^"* and to induce officers and soldiers to lean on and seek 
confidence from the concerted action of large bodies. In a 
wood such bodies cannot exist, and the direction of events 
must, to great extent, pass out of the heads of superior into 
those of subordinate officers. Consequently, self-confidence 
and habits of individual action within certain limits are, for 
such fighting, invaluable, both amon^ officers and men. Wood 
fighting is incompatible with the action of masses of disciplined 
troops. It comes more to be a trial of skill between small 
bodies or individuals than the concerted action of disciphned 
men, and the difficulty of seeing what is going on, the personal 
qualities of the leader produce a smaller result than in open 
groimd. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the training of the 
soldier, if the full advantage of modem arms is to be obtained, 
must be of a far higher chaiucter than it has ever before been, 
not only must he be able to move and act with others, so that 
if requisite the full force of a large bodv in perfect order, 
acting under one will, may be brought to bear on one point, 
but he must have confidence in his own individual action. To 
be able to attain these necessary qualifications, not only must 
the man originally have an elementary education, without 
which he cannot grasp what he has subsequently to learn,* but 
he must be carefully trained to use his own powers of mind and 
body. Here lies the main difference produced by giving to the 
soldier improved weapons ; to use item properly the man him- 
self must be improved. And to the care bestowed by the 
Prussians in this individual training and in developing the 
powers of the man himself is chiefly to be ascribed the power 
they always seemed to possess oi utilizing woods^ while the 
French seemed perfectly imablo to do so. 

Here more than anywhere else success will be found to 
spring, from a clear appreciation and recognition of the fore- 
going facts by regimental officers ; without this recognition it 
is vam to expect constfimt careful instruction to be given to 
men in peace by subordinate officers. On such instruction 
tactics really rest, and the responsibility that officers have thus 
to bear is far heavier than many will perhaps be ready to admit. 

* The system of rifle instruotion is precisely a ease in point ; perbaps not one man 
in ^ye nnderstands the theory that is taught to him, but the one man who does 
imderstand, generaUy can read and write, and the four othnsi though they may not 
understand, are improved by trying to undentand. 
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It is tactics which win battles, and through battles exercise a prq)onderat Felet 
ing intiuence on the fate of states. 

It is all the more requisite that these points should be 
brought prominently to notice, because some people, dazzled by 
Prussian success, and knowing that Prussian infantry are trained 
for 2J to 3 years only, are somewhat inclined to run away 
with the idea that any kind of training does for an infantry 
soldier. A very cursory examination of Prussian military 
institutions will show that this is not so. 

1st. It is often forgotten that the military raw material of 
countries where education and military service have been com- 
pulsory and universal for two generations must be superior to 
that of countries where such is not the case, and consequently 
that the same amount of military teaching goes further in one 
case than in the other. 

2nd. The length of service in Prussia being so short and 
being compulsory, enables a far greater amount to be demanded 
and obtained from the recruit, than could under other circum- 
stances be the case. Stoffel says, speaking of the Prussian 
Army, " The recruits work Hke niggers." 

These causes account for the small time that suffices to train 
a Prussian infantiy soldier both as a fraction of a large mass, 
and also as an individual. 

The method of dealing with woods, villages, &c., may be 
best examined by referring to first principles. To troops 
acting on the defensive it is of importance to see without being 
seen, and to be so placed as to be able to use their weapons 
with fi'eedom. 

Troops acting on the offensive must seek to overwhelm their 
enemies with fire, and by advancing in individual order, seek to 
draw off the fire from the main bodies in rear. 

Now it is apparent that if both parties are in a wood, neither 
party will benefit, the shelter afforded by the trees beinc 
common to both sides. Consequently, if a wood is to be used 
for defensive purposes, the defenders must Iwld t/ie outskirts of the 
wood in that portion nearest the enemy, and must seek to 
prevent the attackers penetrating into it ; if they once gain 
the wood, unless fiirther arrangements are made for internal 
defence, the cover afforded by the trees become common to both 
sides, what is meant may be illustrated by the rules for " loop- 
holing walls." Loop-holes to fire through should be about 4 feet 
3 inches fi'om the ground, but if they are that height fi*om the 
bottom of the wall on both sidesy two parties can use them, both 
the attackers and defenders, hence, on the side next the enemy 
they should be too high or too low for him to use. 

Long range weapons lose much of their value in a wood, 
consequently the object of the defenders should be as long as 
possible to deny the edge of the wood to the attackers, and 
keep them under fire. Once the latter get into the wood the 
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fighting is on even terms physically, morally it is all in favour 
of the attackers who have gained the woods. Woods, as a 
rule, check, impede, and render the movement* of cavalry and 
artillery difficult and dangerous, they fiirther disorder infantnr ; 
but they at all times afford a useful position and protection lor 
the latter arm. 
Jomini. No one who hhB ever seen a bfttUe but will acknowledge the inoontestiUe 

importance of a wood situated on the flank of a line to be attacked or 
defended. 

Upon the offensive zone of a field of battle, woods, if of 

freat extent^ are injimious to the army taking the offenmve, 
reaking up its formation and producing crowding and disorder. 
Woods of small size, however, aid the offensive considerably, 
helping to mask bodies of troops, and concealing the positions 
of reserves. They are more especially of value if they are of 
such a nature as will admit of cavalry being concealed behind 
them, which can bo brought out at an opportune moment to 
act on the flanks of an attack. 

Woods properly held on the defensive zone are of great 
value, enabling the front of the army holding them to be 
extended. A wood of veiy great extent cannot oe so treated, 
because its perimeter, which must be held, becomes too exten- 
sive, and the force acting on the defensive would become too 
much disseminated. In such cases the position taken up should 
be in rear of the wood, and sufficiently near to crush tne heads 
of the hostile columns as they attempt to debouch. 

douzewitz. -^^^ impracticable f oi'eets, that is to say, those which can only be travened 

by certain roads, offer to a defence advantages similar to mountains, viz., they 
enable the defenders to fight a battle in a favourable positioi^ 

An army may, behind these forests, and in a position more or less 
concentrated, await the enemy as he debouches from the defile to attack faim 
with advantage. 

Such a forest has more analogy as regards its effect with mountains than 
with a river, for it offers long and aifiicult defiles. 

The battle of Hoheniinden affords €Ln example of this. 
Moreau met the Austrian columns as they debouched from the 
forest of Ebersburg, and sent Richepanse to attack their flank 
thi'ough the woods from Ebersburg. The Austrians, unable 
to see in the wood what was going on on their flank, were 
broken in two, and the moment Moreau saw the wavering in 
his front produced by the attack on their rear, he assailed and 
drove them back. 

The difficulty of defending a wood of anjr extent is that 
the troops are apt to lose in a short time all tSrCtical connection, 
and escape out of the control of their officers. The difficully 
in attacHng a wood is that the attackers are in entire ignorance 
of what the wood contains, how the defenders are disposed, 
and that the defenders are sheltered from fire, and can shoot 
down the attackers with all the more ease, because they them- 
selves suffer but Httle. 
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If the attack is difficulty the defence is not less so, both may be consideied Fisoh. 
the most difficult problems of modem tactics. 

It is only by bearing clearly in mind the object in view that 
any definite ideas can be worked out. To defend a wood by 
troops, effort should be made to increase the power of the 
breech-loader on the defensive by opposing obstacles to the 
enemy and covering the defenders from fii*e, rendering them as 
secure as possible, and thus enabling them to pour m a well- 
directed fire on the attackers. These are the principles of all 
defences, but in addition, in a wood it is requisite to take 
special prj^cautions that the troops actually firing, and on the 
outskirts of the wood, know where their supports are, and that 
effective measures be taken to communicate between the 
skirmishing line, the supports, and the main body. 

Before putting a wood in a state of defence, it should be 
carefully examined, and the following points should be chiefly 
kept in view during the examination : — 

(a.) The size of the wood, its length and breadth. 
(6.) The nature of the wood, whether open or thick. 
(c.) The nature of the edge of the wood, whether 
marked or indefinite, whether belts of underwood 
and straggling trees intervene between the main 
wood and the open ground ; whether there are 
any outlying clumps, or belts of trees, their size, 
and at what distance from the main wood, 
(d.) Whether there are many roads or paths in the wood, 
whether there are houses, clearings, or op^i 
spaces in the wood itself. Whether there are 
streams or wet places in the wood, and whether 
the ground is broken or smooth. 
{e,) The nature of the position in rear of, and on the 
flanks of the wood. 
Woods in civilized coimtries are usually cut up by roads, 
sometimes these are main roads, sometimes mere tracks used to 
haul timber out ; in a wood it is very easy for troops to lose 
themselves, and it is very advisable that marks should be made 
on the trees to denote the direction in which different places 
are to be found. The principal roads may be marked by a 
staff officer with an axe and a paint pot ; but it is requisite 
that each battalion commander should also mark the way from 
the skirmishers to the supports, and from the supports to the 
main body. A simple, blow made on the trees with an axe wik 
do this, and a few men should be left to pass orders back ; and 
it is desirable that the skirmishers diould know that the supports 
ore close behind them, for, of course in a wood they cannot be 
fieen. 

In putting a wood in a state of defence the first thing to 
be attended to are the salients, and any small detached clumps 
of trees within 500 or 600 yards, should be either out down ^or 
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occupied^ such small clumps are pecnliarly dangerous as, 
affording a point d*appui for an attack. Plate X A gives a 
general idea of the defence of a wood. Trees round the 
salient poiiions should be cut so as to form a rough abattis. 
A little thought is requisite in felling these trees, some trees 
will be better if felled with their heads out, some better if 
felled parallel to the front ; some trees aid the defence and 
should DC left standing. By far the best way to solve all such 
problems is for the officer so employed to ask himself, *' If I 
were attacking this position, what would do me most harm " t 
Generally, large trees should not be touched, they afford cover 
for two or three men, and take time and experienced woodmen 
to cut. 

It is far better to begin operations upon all the salients at 
once, and make them thoroughly strong than to attempt 
surrotmding the whole wood with a belt of abattis. Cutting 
down trees is by no means an easy task to men who are 
unaccustomed to use an axe, with unskilled men perhaps a 
cross-cut saw will work faster. Although trees afford good 
shelter from the front, it is desirable not to neglect making 
shallow rifle pits, which will protect the men on the flanks, 
while the trees afford cover in front. All cover should, as far 
as possible, be removed from the front of the position occupied 
for 600 to 700 yards. This is a very difficult operation, and 
one, although most desirable, that can rarely be performed. 
When a wood has an undefined edge, with brushwood, under- 
growth, and tongues of trees running into the open ground, it 
becomes a very mfficult question to decide bow much shall be 
defended, how much given up to the enemy. 

From 100 to 200 yards of abattis wiU usually be ample in 
each place, and the space between, which may be 400 to 500 
yards, will afford openings through which an offensive attack 
may be made. 

In all cases every nerve should be strained to prevent the 
enemy getting iuto the wood, as he wiU see the abattis in front 
of the salients, and as such salients are usually on spurs, it is 
likely that he mav seek to turn them and penetrate by the 
flanks ; to check this, each flank of the abattis should have a 
return behind it, prolonged into the wood, and should not 
terminate abruptly ; if the enemy then penetrates he will be 
taken in flank as he tries to advance, and the flank of the 
defenders of the salients will be covered. 

Great care should be taken in using artillery in a wood, if 
the wood is in front of a line of battle, and can be flanked from 
the main line, few guns should be put into it ; if it forms a 
portion of the mainline, and guns must be placed in the wood,, 
they should never be placed on the roads leading out of the 
wood where they offer marks to an enemy, but at slight 
distances to the nght or left of the roads in places specidly 
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prepared; they should be placed at considerable distances 
apart, as the splinters from trees do much damage ; and, if 
possible, each gun should have two or more places from which 
it can fire, previously prepared for, suflSciently near to allow it 
being moved by hand from place to place. 

Troops are really safer in a wood than in a village or in 
houses, tlie masonry knocked about by artillery fii-e is more 
dangerous than the splinters from trees, which often stop 
splinters of shells ; and above all the retreat is far more secure. 

Roads should never be blocked in the wood or at its 
entrance ; unless for special reasons, it is better to break them 
up at a farm-vard, a village, or some place 700 or 800 yards to 
the front, and fonn a small post there to cover the barricade. 
It is always desirable to prepare for disaster, although never 
desirable to parade that prepai-ation. Consequently, although 
the edge of the wood is the place where the great struggle 
should take place, a second line should be provided somewhere 
within the wood ; this may be at a clearing or barren spot, 
which often exists in a wood, or behind a watercourse or river ; 
in eveiy case it is desirable to make some line of abattis parallel 
to the hue of retreat; such an abattis held firmly, acts asafiank 
attack on the enemy, and may prevent him extending, when 
once he has penetrated the wood. 

In many woods there is a spot where all the roads converge, 
at such pointB there is often alarm, a house, or a small village,* 
such a position should be put in a state of defence, and a strong 
reserve put there, which snould embrace a few cavalry. 

Sometimes in a wood, when the edge has been lost, a 
skilful use of a reserve will turn the attackers out. When 
troops have foimd their way in there will always be some eager 
spirits who will push on, and others who won't like to hold 
back ; the main body may be disconnected, the second line not 
yet up, and consequently the hold on the wood but a weak one. 
The front on which the attackers have entered wiU in all proba- 
bility be a narrow one, and a rapid advance, especially on their 
flauKS, will often restore the fight. True, everywhere, in a 
wood especially, reserves properly held in hand and brought 
up steadily, will usually turn the day. And this does not refer 
alone to either an army-corps reserve or a Divisional reserve, 
but to brigade, battalion, and even company reserves. 

In a wood the supports may be weaker than in the case of 
an attacking force, because the skirmishing or firing line will 
suffer less, and the true function of the support being to fill up 
the gaps in the skirmishers' line, it will not be so much needed ; 
hence, the skirmishing line may be longer or occupy more 
groimd, and as there is less likelmood of the skirmishers being 
taken in flank, than there is if the ground be open, the supports 

• At TalaTera the rear was supported hj a large house in the wood, well plaoed 
in case of defeat to coyer a retreat leading from Tiuayera to Anobispo and Ix>p9sai. 
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may be distributed in smaller bodies along the rear, while at 
the same time they may be brought much nearer to the front ; 
this is all the more requisite, as, to support effeetuallv, the officer 
commanding the supports must be in front to watch the effect 
of the fire, and on a long line in a wood he canoot see what is 
going on, consequently the supports must be sufficiently near 
at hand for the subordinate officers to act on then- own responsi- 
bility. All the comm;mder of the supports can do is to try and 
find the most dangerous place, that where the enemy seema 
most disposed to direct the attack, and post himself there. 
The commander of the main body cannot watch the fight from 
the rear, but must do so from the front, and he has therefore to 
remain in front and send back orders to the main body, which 
consequently must not be too far off. 

Cavalry should be posted on the flanks and in rear of the 
wood, if an opportunity offers, and they can circle out suddenly, 
they may produce a gieat effect. If a small body of cavalry 
can be concealed in the wood itself and pushed rapidly out» 
from the fact of cavlary not being expected, it may effect much, 
btit this must be determined by the nature of the wood. If 
the wood be in front of a position, arrangements should be 
made to bring a heavy fire to bear on it, and a line of retreat 
for the defenders should be pointed out to the commanding 
officer, so that fire may be opened the moment the wood 
IB abandoned, without interfering with the retiring troops. 
Whenever troops who have once attacked get into cover after 
heavy loss, there is some difficulty in inducing them to come 
out again, more especially if met by heavy fire on the other 
side when they try it 

The 15th Infantry Brigade now received orders to paae through t^e wood 
of Sadowa. This wood forms almost a regular square, and measures about 
1,000 paces each way. In the immediate neighbourhood of the road it contains 
a ^ooa deal of high timber, oak, beech, and fir, but the other part of it consists 
pnncipally of very dense undergrowth. Only trifling detachments of the 
enemy were found in it, which feU back at all points, but in pursuing them 
tfaromh the thickets the Prussian companies could not retain their close order, 
and when they reached the skirts of the wood on the other side were rec^ved 
with a perfect haiL^rm of shells. It was utterly impossible to advance, and 
General Bose gave orders to desist from any attempt of the kind, but to hold 
the skirts of the wood under all ciroumstanoes. 

The attack of a wood is ono of the most diflScult and 
dangerous operations in war. 

' The attack of a wood sArongiy h^d is only justifiable when the object in 
view can be attained in no other way. 

One of the great difficulties is to know how the wood is 
held, where the guns and infantry are, and which are the weak 
points. The reconnaissance of wood prior to its attack should 
embrace not only the ground in front and on the flanks, but 
information as to the inside of the wood should be sought from 
cotmtry people, and from mi^« The position of tiie defenders 
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can be best fouud out by some false attacks, which may induce 
the enemy to show his position. 

It is better to make two or three distinct though simulta^^ 
neous attacks on a wood than to trust to one ; the reason of 
this is, that the defenders, from the difficulty of intercommuni- 
cation offered by the trees, have their supports and reserves 
Iqss under control than would be the case in open ground, a 
fact which the soldier very soon realises ; and the demand for 
supports sent back from the front, if not promptly responded to, 
tends to demoraUse men who cannot be properly supervised by 
their officers. The attackers in the open have the benefit not 
only of intercommunication, but of bemg completely imder the 
supervision of their officers. Consequently several attacks, if 
made at the same moment, will produce emulation amongst the 
men, wliile at the same time it will have the effect of dis- 
concerting the defenders. 

It is desirable to bear in mind that the attack of troops 
armed with a breech-loader, and holding an open position, is a 
dangerous and difficult operation, and can be imdertaken with 
a reasonable hope of success only under the circumstances pointed 
out at page 89. 

But when troops armed with a breech-loader are covered by 
trees, shelter trenches, walls, &c., the attack becomes far more 
dangerous, because the effective fire of the troops acting on the 
offensive is seriouslv interfered with, the defender's fire becomes 
at the same time all the more accurate and deadly because they 
suffer but little firom the attackers* bullets ; consequently the 
attack on troops occupying a wood or village, or an intrench- 
ment, requires a longer preparation and a greater quantity of 
artillery toe than if the defenders had no cover. But although 
it is better to make several attacks, these attacks should not be 
separate and disconnected, but should work together, one or 
more being directed on the flanks, while one or more assail the 
front. The exact nature of the attack can only be determined 
by the nature of the ground and the amoimt of cover in front of*. 
the wood. 

In the attack on a wood, as in all other attacks, as many > 
guns as possible should be got into position, and should be' 
divided into as many divisions as there are attacks ; if possible, 
these guns should be so placed aa to fire on all the points^ 
selected for forcing an entrance. It is not likely that th^re witt 
be many guns in the wood, and hence the artillery may push up\ 
to some 1,400 or 1,500 yards; a very rapid fire should be^begUB^ 
on the wood, those guns that can support all the attacks firing 
for a short, time in support of each in succession, the actual 
attack being made by the infantry as previouslv described. 
Under fire of the artillery an attempt should De made to 
penetrate into the wood, through the breach effected by the firesj 
once the edge of the wood is gained no great advance should be- 
made until a sufficiently strong body of men is in hand, and then 
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a careful steadv advance should be made with the flanks well 
BUTOorted, as, if the enemy have not been demoralised by the- 
artillery, they will seek to attack and drive out the intruders by 
operating on their flanks. 

Be Loose At the attack of the wood of Skalitz, 28th June, 1866, the PrussianB made 

two attacks. L5ewenf eld on the right, with eight half -battalions of the 37th 
and 58th, Witzleben on the left, with four half -battalions of the dSth supported 
by six battalions of grenadiers under Y oigts Bhetz. The half-battalions at the 
iiead of each column were formed in company columns, covered by the skir- 
mishing section, the remainder in a line of coluions of half-battalions ; the 
attack was prepared by one 12-pounder and two 4-pounder batteriea 

There is one special danger in all wood fighting;,— -viz., the lisk 
of the general line of attack or defence getting dislocated^ 
Constant attention must be given by oflScers to this point, and 
the men should be urged to keep a connection with those on 
their right and left ; should the hne get dislocated, the enemy„ 
finding no fire coming from one place, will push in, and by thus- 
dividing it and acting on the flank, compel the retreat, perhaps^ 
the flight, of the whole line. 

The most remarkable instance of wood fighting that has 
occured of recent years was undoubtedly that at the wood of 
Maslowed at Koniggrtitz. The Austrians made little or no effort 
to hold the edge of the wood, but fell back and allowed the 
Prussians to get into the interior and take possession of a ffreat 
part of the outskirts on their (the Austrian) side, but not of the 
whole, " because of the great extent of the wood, and the fierce 
** struggle raging in parts of interior." The Prussians got the 
whole of a division into the wood, and although they were re- 
peatedly driven back, their line divided and cut in two by large 
Austrian forces, yet they never coidd be driven out. This was 
due to the very skilful wajr in which the Prussian officers made 
flank attacks on the Austnans with small bodies of men. 

Chunpaignof The companies had all become mingled together as the fi^ht swayed 

1866: official backwards and forwards in the dense wood. No unity of guidance was 

aoconnt. possible on cround where hills and woods shut out all view of the surrounding 

(I^slated country, and all that the commanders of the different detachments could do was 

by Hosier and to lead their men by their x>wn personal example. In all parts the officers^ 

Wright.) rallied round them whatever men were in their neighbourhood, no matter to 
what regiment they belonged* 

. Duiing some of these sanguinaay struggles an Austrian 
battaUon lost its way, as troops are very bkely to do, and 
wandering out of the wood on the Prussian side, was charged 
by and surrendered to a Prussian Hussar regiment, placed 
behind the wood. 

Villages. 

Villages have at all times played a very important point in 
battles. The history of war is full of the accounts of sanguinary 
struggles for the possession of villages. The villages of Aspem 
and Essling, with the trench connecting them, saved Napoleon 
from destruction in 1809. The neglect of the villages in front 
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of Leipzic, undoubtedly helped to bring about the great defeat 
iie sustained there. 

In more recent wars the struggles roimd the villages of 
Solferino, Woerth, Vionville, may be quoted. 

It is fairly open to question, however, if one of the effects of' 
"rifled artillery has not been to reduce the value of villages, 
bouses, and such pQsts, for the following reasons: increased 
Tange and accuracy have enabled artillery to render such places 
untenable at a greater distance than formerly. A small 'nllage 
put in a state of defence, with housi9S loopholed, will have its 
walls so shaken and knocked about by artillery fire that the 
defenders cannot remain in the house ; each shot that comes in 
bringing down a large number of splinters, and the shells* 
netting thatch, wooden buildings, hay, &c., so quickly on fire 
that the villages becomes imtenable, this is all the more felt 
because the defenders of the village are at that state of the fight 
quiescent, and the mere fact of remaining under a heavy fire of 
ndiells, without being able to do anythmg to reply, tends to 
demoraUse troops rapidly. 

Troops when defending a village were usually placed in the 
houses which were loopholed, some central house, usually the 
<5hurcb, being chosen as a reduit to .the whole village. Holding 
a village in this way when modem artillery can be brought 
against it is simply impossible, and other arrangements must be 
made. 

The whole village, or such portion of it as mav be deemed 
^vantageous, must be used as the reduit or redoubt, and must 
. be loopholed and put in defence precisely as ever it was. The 
streets being bamcaded, traverses, &c., made exactly as laid 
-down in books on this subject. But while this is done, arrange- 
ments must be made for placing the first or shooting line outside 
the village. A village is usually surroimded more or less with 
•enclosures, such as hedges, walls, and fences ; when these can be 
taken advantage of, they should be used, and an enceinte formed 
Tound the villages by their use combined with that of shelter 
trenches ; in the selection of fences for this purpose, and in the 
construction of shelter trenches, care should be taken to place 
them sufficiently far from the houses of the village to prevent 
the troops lining them being struck by splinters. A distance of 
40 yards will srSSce for this. But is also aesirable that when the 
defences forming the outer Une are carried, the defenders should 
be able to fire into it fi:om the houses, consequently it wiU be 
better to place the outer line at 150 to 200 yards from the 
iiouses, if such an arrangement does not give too great an 
extension to the front; if such be found to be the csrse, the 
distance between the outer and inner lines may be reduced one 
half. The form which the outer line takes must always be an 
-irregular one. If possible, a closed redoubt^ even of the weakest 

^ The Frofltiana have special incendiary sheOs with each battery for this purpose. 
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profile, should be placed at the angles. Artillery may be placed 
in these redoubts, but it is much better in most cases not to do- 
so, but to put the guns tmder epaidments in rear of the village 
in such places as will enable them to flank it and cross fire in front. 
In the defence of villages and woods mitrailleuses will be or 
great advantage, their lightness enabling them to be readily 
moved by hand from place to place, and the very efficacious &re 
they give over a limited area renders them suitable for sudi 
purposes. It has always been laid down as a rule that obstacles 
which detain an enemy under fire are of importance. But 
obstacles for such a purpose are very apt to give an attacker 
shelter where he may establish himseu, and should be very care- 
fully considered before being used. The most dangerous and 
difficult gi'Oimd for troops to advance over is undoubtedly a 
gentle slope completely seen and perfectly open, and in placing 
a village in state of defence, the more open the groimd is iii 
front and to the flanks the better. 

Obstacles may be viewed as opposing the enemy's advance^ 
hampeiing the defenders if they take the ofiensive, and furnish- 
ing cover to the attackere. The position of obstacles must 
therefore be carefully considered ; perhaps the most efficaciom 
kind of obstacle is a wire entanglement, as it afibrds no shelter, 
and is not affected by artillery fire. But a wire entanglement 
completely forbids the action of cavalry ; a few men firmed with 
breech-loaders, and surroimded by wire, would be perfectly safe 
from a caValry attack. 

Villages may be held for various purposes, and the amount 
of work to be done to them of course vanes with the purposes 
for which they are held. 
™"*™'^*» Au army may entrench a village. Ist, to shelter a detached post ; 2nd, 

to shelter an advanced post ; 3rd, to support a line of battle, either in front or 
6a the flank. 

Villages in hollows should never be held, but if on elevated ground, 
«urround^ by woods, and near a river or stream, they may become good 
poets. 

Villages are also of great value when used to support the 
i&ront of an army deploying into line of battle. 

In examining a village prior to putting it in a state of de- 
i'enoe, the following points should be chiefly considered : — 

(a.) The nature of the ground round the viUage, the 
amount of cover offered to an attack, the nature of 
the fences, and whether suitable for defensive piup- 
poses or not. 
(6.) The line selected to form ttie outer enceinte should 
be carefully examined, and such walls, hedges or 
fences as may be available for forming a portion of 
the line, should be selected, and the places where 
sheltei'-trenches or earth-works are required should 
be marked. 
(c.) The houses forming the inner enceinte should be 
selected, those with timber outbuildings being; 
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avoided if the woodwork canu6t Le ptilled down. 

The roads leading through the village ehoiild be 

examined, and the places for barricades .selected and 

fresh openings and passages made where requisite. 

It is essential that these points should be quickly determined 

on. There are two erroi-s which oiScers are apt to fall iirto 

imder such circumstances ; one acting hastily and undertaking 

too much work for the time and means at their disposal, the 

other thinking too long of what they are going to do. The 

outer line should be begun first, and so soon as it is in a fair way 

of being completed in time, men may bcjflet to work on the other 

portions. 

If the village is held as a detached post it should be carefully 
surrounded, and eveiything done to make it as secure as possible, 
for the troops placed in it have, in such a case, notlung but 
their own exertion to depend on. When held as an advanced 
post, the village gets support from the general line of battle, and 
should be made as strong as possible on three sides, but on the 
side nearest the defender's position should be open, having a line 
of shelter-trench, about 250 yards in rear of it, with epaulments 
for artillery, so that the enemy, when the village is captured, 
^11 not be able to use it as a point d'appui for further operationB. 
Such a line of shelter-trench in rear of the village ^vill effectually 
prevent the attacker's flank attack (which he is sure to make) 
from getting into the rear of the village, and will further cover 
the retreat of the troops engaged in its defence. Any defen- 
sive work may be carried by surprise, or by some accident, such 
as thick weather, which enables the attackers to come close 
up ; but the moment it is captured is always the verj- best time 
for driving out the intruders, before they have time to get into 
order; hence the garrison of all works, great or small, shoiild 
have a reserve ready to act rapidly. In defending a village the 
places where supports are to be placed should be carefuUy se- 
lected, they will be safer when placed in small bodies clear of 
iiie village, and immediately behind the troops they are to sup- 
port. When time is available it will be judicious to cover them 
by shelter trenches. Although the houses composing the village 
should be loopholed, troops should not be put into them untQ 
the last moment, the men to occupy the different places should 
be carefully told off, and when the attack gets sufficiently near, 
they should be taken into the village in small numbers, and care- 
fully posted in the houses by officers. For this purpose a rough 
sketch of the village should be prepared, and the position of the 
different bodies intended, to hold it should be noted {vide Plctte 
XXn, which shows tiie defence of Le Bourget by the Prussians). 
At this stage of the attack the assailant's artillery will probably 
have moderated its fire, being partially masked by its own 
infantry, and hence the men who should previously have been 
as much as possible kept under shelter, will come up fresh and 
in good heart. 
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So soon as the main body of the troops en^ged in the 
defence of the village £ire taken into the village, then: place in the 
rear should be supplied by troops from the second line, who 
should line the shelter trench in rear of the village, and throw 
forward a strong line of skirmishers between the trench and the 
village. Feeding the fight in this manner invariably helps the 
defenders, who are much less likely to be demoralised, when they 
know fresh troops have come up to support them fix)m the rear. 
It obtains thus for the defence a part of the advantage which 
the offensive always possesses, namely, the moral effect of a 
forward movement, and preserves the same general distribution 
of troops, both for attack and defence. 

Important as villages are, too much value must not be 
assigned to them. And here, as everywhere, a recurrence to 
first principles is of importance. Fortification is the art of 
enabling a small body of men to resist a large force. If the 
fortification or village requires more men to defend it than 
would be assigned to a similar front of open ground, it really 
does more harm then good. Shutting up too many men in a 
village is a great error. The object of holding a village is two- 
fold, let. To deny the cover it offers to the enemy. 2nd. To 
make a certain point secure, and thus liberate men, who other- 
wise would be employed at that point as defenders, for offensive 
action. This latter is the true principle on which all field for- 
tification should be carried out. 

K too many men are placed in a village, and the general line 
of battle is forced, the men garrisoning the village can do little 
or nothing to restore the battle, and if the second line and 
reserve faH to drive the enemy back it is likely that the defendere 
of the village will be captured . Blenheim affords an example of 
this. The French General Tallard placed a very large force of 
infantiy id the village, situated in a loop of the Danube ; when 
Marlborough forced the French line, the infantry in Blenheim 
were completely cut off, and had to surrender. 

^^^^* The defence of villages should not take too nianj troops which might be 

useful on the line of battle, and although a position supported by villages is 
good, it must be given up if their defence requires too many men. It must be 
always remembered that the defence of villages when men are behind 
intrenchments acts unfavourably on the morale of the soldiers from the very 
security they appear to give. All the troops so em^oyed weaken the general 
line of battle, and the combats which follow are always bloody. 

Field foi-tification can never be a panacea for weakness. And 
it never ought to be viewed otherwise than in its tactical re- 
lation to the general action of the troops fighting. By judiciously 
us in g it, it becomes an important and vfuuable auxiliary. The 
true key to all such questions is to be found by keeping steadily 
in view that the passive defence of any position by an army is <m 
absurdity. 

"When an inferior force finds itself in presence of a superior 
and compelled to fight, it is in danger of having its flank turned 
by the extension the larger army can afford to make. To obviate 
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this danger the army acting on the defensive may, by a judicious 
use of villages and field works, seek to extend their line, and 
concentrate the mass of this force on one |>Iace where it can 
strike an oflFensive blow ; the chief use of fortifications should be 
io assist this by so strengthening a portion of the line of battle 
that it may be held by a reduced number of men. 

The rules for making shelter trenches, loopholing houses, and 
putting villages in a state of defence, are given in many of -the 
books on this subject^ and need not therefore be repeated. But 
it is desirable to give an example of a village entrenched as has 
been just described. 

Plate XXI shows a village situated from 600 to 800 yards 
in front of a general line of battle ; it is supposed to be defended 
by three battalions, two batteries, two squadrons, and a detach- 
ment of engineers. About seven hours is supposed to be the 
time available for putting it in a state of defence. 

The object of holding it is twofold : — 

1st. To deny it to the enemy, who, making use of it, the 

stream, wood, and ponos, could shortly establish a 

, firm foothold within effective musketry range of the 

defenders' position. 

2nd. To delay the attack, to compel the enemy to deploy 

and extend his forces at a spot 800 yards further oS 

than he otherwise would oo, thereby causing him 

i laboiu* and loss of time. Further, to compel him to 

attack the troops posted in the village, and suffer 

the consequent loss, before he can imite his attack 

against the main position. The front covered and 

protected by the village, extends from the lower 

pond on the left to the Mill D on the right, a space 

of about 2,000 yards, guarded by — 

3 Battalions .... 2,400 

2 Batteries .... 260 

2 Squadrons .... .... 200 

Detachment Engineers 50 

Total 2,910 

A force which could not pretend to hold such a front, with- 
out the aid of field fortification. The outer enceinte has been 
selected so that in fi'ont it is composed almost entirely of shelter 
trenches, with two closed redoubts of weak profile at the angles, 
close to and covering the barricades across the roads ; on the 
^anks, walls are available, which have been used as the line of 
defences, being of such a height that they can be fired over. 

The fence along the road, leading to the Mill D on the right 
flank, is also put in a state of defence, as is the boimdary wall 
of the Wood E. The wood and the mill thus support the flanks 
of the village. The little stream, ponds, and marsh K on thjB 
left protect that flank, the wood bemg held by half a company 
of infantry. 
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An epanlment to cover a battery, is placed beliind the pond 
near the mill on the right, a similar epamment covers the other 
battery on the left. 

A shelter trench with two large openings in it, through which, 
the roads pass, is placed 250 yards m rear of the village which is 
open. 

An inner enceinte is formed by loopholing the houses and 
joining the walls W, Y, K, L. 

One battalion is placed in reserve in half-battalion colimms 
under cover of the slope. A squadron is placed near one half- 
battaUon, the other squadron near the left battery, with a couple 
of men pushed out to watch the road parallel to the wood. 

Tavo half-battalions are sent to line the outer enceinte, whidi 
they divided between them. Each half-battalion extending two 
companies along the front it has to cover, and retaining two com- 
panies in support. 

The other wings of these battalions are placed in the shelter 
trench. 

The supports AA and BB are kept clear of the houses as 
much as possible. When the attacker advances to within about 
600 yards, the support must be freely used to supply losses, and 
the two half-battahons, behind the shelter ti'ench, should advance 
and occupy the inner enceinte, the reserve battalion taking their 

Elace behind the shelter trenches. This advance will ^ve con- 
dence to the defenders, who see their own people commg on in 
support of them. The batteries will, from tneir positions, flank 
the village. 

If the outer enceinte be carried, the troops defending it 
should be instructed to fall back towards R and Z; the de- 
fenders of the inner enceinte will then be free to use their rifles 
from the houses, which the attacking artillery dare not now fire 
at, as they will be afraid of injuring their own men, and the de- 
fenders not having been previously in the village, will not have 
suficred from the oemoralizing effect of the cross-fire of the attack- 
ing artillery. The cavalry on the flanks will, duiing the enemy's 
advance, watch for an opportunity to charge him unexpectedly. 

When the enemy get possession of the outer enceinte, the 
battery on the right should retire to the epanlment, I, prepared 
for it in rear of the shelter trench, and fire on the assailants when 
it can see them. 

The battery on the left will subsequently retne to H. 

Shotdd the attackers succeed in carrying the inner enceinte, 
the defenders should fall back along selected lines, as shoAvn by 
the dotted arrows ; the battalion in reserve covering theii* retreat 
with its fire, and the two batteries firing into the village to check 
the attackers. 

The first two battalions should then reform under cover of the 
slope. If the village is to be re-captiu-ed, the reserve battalion^ 
supported by troops from the second line, should at once under- 
take the work. 
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By adopting such an arrangement the defence may obtain 
some of the moral advantages of the attack, and the demorali- 
zation consequent on leaving infantry in loopholed houses, 
exposed to a heavy aiiillery fire, and unable to reply, may be 
reduced. 

As soon as possible after the front is clear of the retreating 
infantry, the counter attack shoidd be made before the enemy 
have been able to close the rear of the village which has been 
purposely left open. 

The attack of a village is a difficult and generally a costly 
operation, and should be attempted only when the object 

{'ustifies the loss. Many of the nardest fought actions have 
)een those where the attack and defence of villages formed a 
f prominent feature. At Ligny 20 Prussian battalions struggled 
or the whole day against 32 French battaHons, and much of 
the loss both sides suffered was round the village of Ligny 
itself. 

Attacks on villages cost so many, usnally the best men, but I make a rule Frederick, 
to avoid them as much aa possible. 

Burning the village will often turn the defenders out, but 
some thought is requisite before doing so. 

To bum a village is the surest way of dislodging the enemy, but if the Bocquano(mri« 
attackers must f«ss through the village, doing so stops their advance, and aids 
the enemy retaking the oil'ensive. 

Q-enerally speaking, the attack should be undertaken some- 
what as described at page 95, as heavy a fire of ai-tillery as 
possible being concentrated on the village, and a considerable 
time allowed for the artillery to take effect before the infantiy 
are pushed forward. 

The attacking troops should be accompanied by small parties 
of engineers with tools, and a strong body of engineers should 
be held in hand, ready to jjush up the moment the outer enceinte 
is carried, to assist in turning the defenders of the houses out, 
and strengthening the village against a counter attack of the 
defender's reserves. 

The attack on Le Bourget, at Paris, is a good example of 
the attack on villages. 

Le Bourget is a village of some length, the gardens of which are surrounded The attack of 
by long straight walls 6 feet in height, intersecting each other at right angles, the Prussian 
These were prepared for defence by loopholing and heaping up earSi, and the Infantry; 
entrance to the village was barricaded. Puke of 

The attack was imdertaken from three sides, viz., from Blanc-Mesnil, Wurtemberg. 
Dugny, and along the road between them. The two flanking columns sent to (Translated 
the front clouds of skirmishers, which gained ground at the double, and then ^7 Bobinson.) 
threw themselves down. The supports and reserves followed these, spread out 
in extended order, and also at the double. As these latter threw themselves 
down to rest, the skirmishers again ran forward, and at the same time boreoit 
towards the flanks. When they arrived within r^ige, they again threw them- 
selves down, and opened fire upon the enemy. The gaps which occurred from 
drawing off towards the flanks were filled up by extending subdivisions. In 
like • manner the flanks were prolonged by single companies advancing one 
after the other, but always in extended c^er, so that the conoentric atlAOk 
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which had moreover — as the eiiemy was approached — ^become denser in 
character, kept always aaBuming a more enclosing form. Each of the extended 
bodies of troops took advantage of whatever cover offered, in order to rally 
behind it and collect together. Thos in front of the north-east flank a row of 
dung-heaps had been Im upon the field, which afforded a rallying place for an 
entire company, which opened from behind these a destructive fire upon 
troops who came forward to attack. On the other flank the bed of the brook 
Le Moleret afforded a slight protection and was at once turned to account by 
a few formed companies, in order to cover an onset against a counter attack 
delivered from Drancy. 

The mechanism of the attack consisted principally in the rapid change 
from open to close order directly the most tr\fiing cover admitted of the rallying of 
a subaivision or company. On the other handy every advance over open ground 
took ]^<tce in widely extended skirmishina lineSy which mored on Uke ants. 

The right wing was left behind ; tne centre Iiad not sufficiently extended 
itself, and had renounced old forms too little, and its losses were enormous ; but 
the attacking left wing, under Lieutenant-Colonel Graf Waldersee, pressing 
forward in long thin lines, succeeded in making good an attack of skirmishers 
up to the garden walls, in silencing the fire from them, and in breaking into 
the \ox\s vUla^, both from its flanks and rear. Its defenders now gave way, 
General Budntzky was able to enter from the front, and the right flank oolunm 
to reach the rear entrance without very severe loss. 

The recent Franco-German War ofiFers many examples of 
villages, woods, and posts being defended, and advantageously 
made use of by the Germans, especially in the blockades of 
Paris and Metz ; in every case the principles on which these 
posts were held were identical, — ^viz., the exterior of the wood 
or village was held strongly by a thick line of skirmishers, and 
an interior trench, or defence of some kind, was invariably 
provided. Thus, if the first line of defence was carried, the 
second helped the reserve in retaking the first ; in every case 
such posts were used not as the defence itself, but as adjuncts 
to the defence, and as means of holding certain important points 
while the troops acted on the offensive. 

The foUowmg description of some cf the posts is abridged 
chiefly from the Memou* on the defence of Paris by VicSlet 
Le Due, from which plates XXIV and XXIII have been 
copied. 

The road to Versailles, the German head-quarters during 
the siege of Paris, passed across the neck of the peninsula 
formed by the Seine, having the village of St. Cloud on its 
eastern, and that of Bougival on its western side, the distance 
between being about 5,500 yards. The French foiii Valerien 
prevented the Prussians advancing on Paris in this direction, 
and the Prussians were desirous to check any forward advance 
of the French towards Versailles. Some high wooded ground 
runs across this peninsula, gently falling towards Valerien, and 
steep towards Bougival, bt. Oloud, and Villeneuve. {Vide 
Plate XXIV.) The French advanced posts were pushed out 
as far as house marked A. The Prussian advanced posts as 
far as the Buzanval Park, B and C. The Prussian line then 
extended from these places through Garches and Villeneuve. 
The French redoubt of Montretout, which had been abandoned, 
was occasionally used as an advanced post by the Prussians, 
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but not always, and from its position appears to have been of 
little value to either side. 

The Haras, an open eminence, formed the central work of 
the whole, and was the place where the reserves were posted. 
At one comer of it, D, a hole was broken, and covered with 
an epaulement, a long barricade, between the Haras and La 
Ber^erie, was formed to take in flank any troops who, having 
earned the edge of the wood in the Bouzanval Park, should 
attempt to advance on the Haras, some guns were placed 
behind epaulements at F, for the same purpose. Small olock- 
houses were placed at the comer of the Haras to give flank 
defence, and also as places where guards might be placed at 
all times. A small interior entrenchment, I, was made in the 
Haras itself, to prevent its being carried by a rush. Three 
redoubts, XXX, were constructed to sweep the flat top of the 
hill. They were formed with a blockhouse in the interior and 
surroimded with an abattis. At Y Y two epaulements were 
made to cover the guns sweeping the road leading to Bougival, 
The outer wall of the Bouzanvtu Park was loopholed, as was 
also an interior wall, M N. Celle Saint Cloud was loopholed 
and barricaded. When the French attacked this position on 
the 19th January, they carried the first defence, the Bouz8mval 
Park, but were stopped by the wall M N., past which they 
could not get. They endeavoured to turn it oy an attack at 
the point and the point R on its right and left. But neither 
attack succeeded, and both suffered greatly from the fire of the 
guns on the top of the hill. 

It will be observed that the flanks of this position are open, 
and this fact allowed the Prussians to take the offensive from 
Bougival and the wood in front of it, threatening the right 
flank of the French troops engaged at R and in the wood about 
the wall M N. 

The plan of these defences is well worthy of careful study ; 
it will be seen that the first or advanced line being carried, 
there is a second line to support it, and that the position 
occupied is admirably adapted to the ^ound, advantage has 
been taken of the hedges, walls, and existing fences. Troops 
have not been so much placed in houses as used to defend long 
lines with skirmishers, thus checking the enemy, and offeiing a 
wide front of fire to his advance. 

The trace of these works is dictated by an advanced knowledge of forti- ViolletleDiic. 
fication : the hand of an able officer of engineers is seen eveiywhere. The 
precautions dictate by prudence are still more numerous. Betreat is pointed 
out and provided for. In examining these works nothing is so evident as the 
constant forethought of the Prussian staff to husband their troops and never 
to compromise them for a trifling result. 

Plate XXni shows the system pursued on the heights of 
Raincy. The contour of the hill is carefully followed : the edge 
of the wood held and covered by abattis, and in all cases an 
inner line taken up to meet the enemy if he succeeds in 
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cajTying the jSrat line. Such posts as those shown on Plates 
XXrV and XXIII are of course the work of time, but they 
are reproduced here to show the principles on which points of 
similar importance should be held. And it is manifest that the 
construction of all such defences must be subservient to a large 
development of fire, a provision for taking the oflFensive, and 
above all, such arrangements as shall enable the skirndshing 
line to be fed and supported from the rear, thus infusing into 
the defence the principles of the attack. 

In preparing defences of this nature it is essential that the 
line of retreat of the troops be marked out, so that when the 
men fall back they may not interfere with the fire of those in 
rear of them : and it is further essential that distinct notices be 
clearly put up detailing the names of the various districts 
into which the defences are divided, and pointing out the 
nearest road to those districts. No amount of zeal, courage, 
devotion, or knowledge compensates for the neglect of such 
details. 

Plate XXn. gives a sketch of Le Bourget at Paris as 
prepared for defence by the Pinissians after its capture 
(described at page 219). This drawing is worthy of study, 
more especially the care taken to give each part of the defence, 
a reserve in rear, and also the care taken to point out the exact 
position each detachment should occupy. 
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APPENDIX L 

PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE TACTICAL FORMATIONS OF 
INFANTRY IN ITALY. 

The Italian infantry formations were laid down in 1869. Tbe 
result of the war of 1870 has been to tarn the attention of the 
Italian military authorities to tactical formations, and a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the whole subject ; this committee has very 
recently concluded its labours, and nearly the whole of its recommen- 
dations have been introduced into the Italian army since the 1st May 
last. The report of this committee contains much useful matter : the 
following is a hvief precis of the proposed Italian infantry tactics. 

An Italian battalion is formed of four companies, each company of 
four subdivisions (so long as the company is not less than 128 men)» 
each subdivision of two sections, each section of two squads. With a 
battalion at its full strength, each squad would be about 10 men. The 
company would be 160 men 5= 10 x 2 x 2 x 4. With four companies, 
cadres, &c., the battalion would consequently be about 1,000 men, the 
squad being the first or elementary unit. The squad, working by 
itself, is commanded by a corporal, who leads it in front of the centre. 

When two squads are put together to make a section the corporal's 
place is on the flanks of their respective squads, their section being 
ooQonanded by a serjeant. When the two sections are put together to 
make a subdivision, the subdivision leader is on the right, the sectional 
commanders becoming serrefiles, but the corporals retain their position 
on the flanks of their squads at all times. There is no pivot flank, and 
bo%h the-«ectioin in sttbdivinon and the subdivisions in company may 
be inverted, whether standing in line or column. 

Whether halted or on the march, the squads, sections, and sab- 
divisions, at the word of command from their respective commanders, 
can open out to one, two, or three paces interval. 

When not under fire, and indeed on all occasions when a battalion 
quarter-distance column would usually be formed, the Italian battalion 
moves in what may be termed a line of contiguous company columns ; 
that is to say, each company is formed in column of subdivisions, with 
an interval of four paces between the companies, which interval ia 
always preserved. {Vide Plate XXV.) It is evident that such a for- 
mation has some advantages as regards pliability and power of moving- 
over rough ground. The new regulations fix 50 paces, in place of 20 
paces as the interval between battalions in brigade. This peculiar 
battalion column is that formation best adapted to an object the 
Italians keep in view — working by the wing instead of the line, or, 
in other words, pushing the &mk or wing of the company to the 
front, the object being to prevent mixing up companies. {Vide 
page 88.) 

The following is an extract : — 

** Henceforward we must admit as an indisputable fact that no body 
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of men can remain in close order under the efficacious fire of an 
enemy's infantry without being exposed to great losses. 

'* The extended order, which allows an advance to be made witli 
comparatively moderate losses, has, at th^ present mom*ent, become of 
so much importance that it mnst be looked on no longer as a means for 
preparing for the fighting in close order, bat as the normal and only 
means of fighting both on the offensive and defensive. 

'* Without seeking to develop the principles upon which large masses 
of troops are divided into two or more lines, principles which have not 
varied on account of the introduction of modem arms, all that is 
requisite here is to point out that for the troops of the first line who 
come under an cfiective infantry fire it is requisite that there should 
be some normal formation. 

" Such a normal formation should not bo stereotyped, but it ought 
to lay down such a distribution of the force with reference to the space 
occupied or disposable, as may allow the greatest possible development 
of extended fighting, and yet be sufficiently elastic to adapt itself in 
all cases to the ground and circumstances. The object therefore in view 
is to find the best normal formation for a battalion fighting in the first 
line when acting in concert with other troops. 

** The condition of working beside other battalions, also in first 
line, limits the front that the battalion can and ought to occupy. For, 
viewing the way troops aro engaged, there should be no great difier- 
ence between the action of a battalion working by itself and with 
others. What characterizes fighting at the present day is the general 
battle resolves itself into a number of partial battles, having for their 
object the attack or defence of definite points, such as woods, houses, 
&c., so that really each battalion in first line, in a general action, has 
usually its definite object pretty much as if it were working by itself. 

"As we must never lose sight of the principle that a passive 
defence can produce no useful result, and that it ought to be combined 
with, or at least followed by the ofiensive, it results that the normal 
order of fighting should be such as is best adapted to the offensive. 

'* In order that an offensive may be successfal it must be handled with 
energy, and with the greatest amount of force possible. Successive 
efforts almost always fail. They break down the irvorale of the troops 
making them, and confirm and improve that of their opponents. 

" When troops are acting offensively, generally they are ignorant of 
the strength of the enemy with whom they are dealing; and it is 
always better to attack with too strong a force than to expose portions 
to be beaten in succession. 

** Carry these views to their legitimate conclusion. It would seem 
at the first blush that the whole battalion should bo engaged at once ; 
but when it is considered that the front occupied by a battalion in the 
front line is usually equal to that it would occupy if it were deployed 
into line, and as it is requisite to fight in extended order, it follows that 
the battalion must be divided into two portions, one intended to be 
used at once, the other to be used subsequently ; one to prepare, the 
other to complete the action. What should be the proportion between 
these two portions ? Let us suppose the front of the battalion covered 
by a chain of skirmishers ; granting that each skirmisher, to use freely 
and effectually his arms, requires a space of one and a-half yards ; the 
battalion having an average strength^of 320 files present. On the 
field of battle one company is needed to cover this front. Is it, how- 
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ever, requisite to deploy all the company as skirmishers at the beginniiig 
of the action ? In the first moments it is not necessary to have a fire 
of the greatest intensity ; snccess is not so mnch the object at first as 
feeling the enemy, to compel him to show himself, and to get acquainted 
with the ground and the state of af&drs. 

" For this object a company seems too large a force ; extending all 
as skirmishers produces useless loss. An error in the direction at 
this stage is very difficult subsequently to rectify. It will, therefore, 
be better at this stage to have a moderate fire, and increase it as 
wanted. The company should then be divided into two equal portions, 
the one intended to reinforce the other when required ; the first will 
be termed the chain, the second the reinforcements. 

** Half a company will then form the chain, half a company the 
reinforcements. It should be remembered that the question at first, 
is only one of quantity, the method of dividing the tactical elements of 
the battalion will follow further on. What should be the distance 
between the chain and its reinforcements P It ought to be such that 
the reinforcements should be able to support the chain effectually. 
Placing them too far off will violate the principle that efforts should 
not be successive, but that the whole force from the beginning should 
be in action ; if too near they will suffer from the fire directed against 
the chain. Let us assume the chain 300 to 400 yards from the enemy's 
skirmishers. The ground behind the chain swept by bullets, even 
with the lowest trajectory, will not exceed 60 yards ; the reinforce- 
ments should, therefore, be placed about 100 yards in rear. They 
will thus be supports near enough to form one body with the chain, 
sufficiently far off to escape the fire directed against it. As regards 
fire aimed against them, they may seek to preserve themselves from it, 
either by taking an extended formation by laying down, or by the 
folds in the ground. As for unaimed fire, it is hopeless to try and 
gmrd against it. Every commandant of a subdivision who sees his 
men too much exposed to fire of this kind, must, as soon as possible, 
change his position. 

*' The second portion of the battalion, intended not to act at first, 
and of which the strength is not yet given, we will call the main body. 
In order not to enforce a passive attitude on it when suffering useless 
loss, the main body should at the beginning of the action be kept as 
mnch as possible out of fire. With this object it should be placed 
at 700 to 800 yards from the enemy's skirmishers. But, as we have 
supposed 300 to 400 yards between the enemy's skirmishers and the 
chain, 100 yards between the chain and the reinforcements ; the dis- 
tance between the reinforcements and the main body will be about 300 
yards. This distance alone is sufficient to point out the advisability 
of interpolating a fresh line between the reinforcements and the main 
body, to keep up the connection ; but there are still other reasons for 
this interpolation. It has been pointed out that in lieu of successive 
efforts, the greatest possible number should be engaged at once. It 
has been pointed out that to proportion this greatest possible number 
to the disposable front, and at the same time leave the skirmishers 
Toom sufficient to use their arms, a company is all that can be employed 
in the first line. It has been further pointed out that, at the beginning 
of the action, this company must be divided into two lines — the chain 
and the reinforcements. It is ea^sy to understand that the reinfbroe- 
ments being intended to move up into the line of fire, it is requisite to 
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have in rear other bodies to support, both morally and materiallj, the 
chain, and fill up its gaps ; and direct movements to a flank, seeing 
the impossibility in most cases with modem arms of making a front 
attack ; lastly, to keep up a connection between the advanced troops 
and the main body. This interpolated line is called the line of 
supports. 

" What should be its force ? To fulfil all its functions, it does not 
seem advisable to make it of less strength than the chain and rein- 
forcements taken together, or one company. 

*' As regards its distance from the reinforcements and the main 
body, ifc has been fixed by what we have previously said. The supports 
ought to hold an intermediate position between the reinforcements and 
the main body, or 150 yards, from each. 

" At this distance the supports may bo sufiEiciently covered from the 
enemy's fire to be able to send effectual assistance to troops placed in 
advance, and also maintain a connection with those in rear. It should 
be observed once for all that the intervals given are those that would be 
given on level open ground. In a close country they may be diminished ; 
but in every case they are limited by the necessity of having tho lines 
sufficiently near to mutually support one another, and sufficiently dis- 
tant that any retrograde movement of the first may not disorganize the 
second. 

^' From the preceding it follows that, tiaking into consideration the 
front occupied by a battalion, the division of the battalion into two 
porfcions, and the sub-division of the first of these portions into three 
lines, and the functions assigned to each of these lines, that the proper 
division of the battalion will be as follows : — 

1 company as chain and reinforcements, 

1 company as sapports, 

2 companies as main body ; 

in other words : i of the battalion • • • • chain, 

J „ „ • • • • reinforcements, 

i „ „ •• .. supports, 

in 1) . • • • main body : 

these proportions being definitely laid down. 

** The most convenient means of working the various companies in 
the different lines will be as follows : — 

'* It has been said that the strength of one company is required for 
the chain and reinforcements, and the strength of another company 
for the supports. Whether it is better to use one entire company for 
chain and reinforcements, and another entire company for sapix)rts, 
or to cover the front by portions of the two companies ? each portion 
of the chain having behind it reinforcements and supports belonging 
to the same company ; or, in other words, is it better to work the two 
companies in line or from a flank ? 

"The formation from a flank seems the preferable for several 
reasons. 

" It has been seen that the average front of a battalion on a war 
footing is about 300 yards, it will consequently be difficult, not to say 
impossible, for a single captain to overlook so wide a front, while by 
dividing it between two captains, they can better perform the duty 
.assigned . to „them, and at the same time preserve all the requisite 
freedom of action, limited only by having to work in concert with 
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troops beside them, and conformably with the instructions of the com- 
mandant of the battalion. 

''Also, as it must be acknowledged, that it is impossible for any- 
body of troops to remain in close order under the effective fire of in- 
fantry, it being admitted that the normal method of fighting can only 
be individual order, it follows that the chain, the reinforcements, and 
the supports must grt mixed up. When the formation is linear, this 
mingling of different companies is very inconvenient ; when formed 
from a fiank, the mingling of men of various sections but of the same- 
company is less objectionable, and easier to put to rights. 

" This formation from a flank, in preference to that from a line, 
must be applied not only to a battalion, but also to the companies as> 
also to the largest tactical bodies, always with the view of aiding the- 
commandants of the fractions in the duties of the action in front, and 
reducing as much as possible the mingling of the lines. 

" It follows from what has gone before that the normal order of 
fighting of a battalion in first line, acting in conjunction with other 
battalions, is the following : — 

•* Two companies should be pushed forward, termed advanced com- 
panies, or first line companies, the others being termed companies of 
the main body. The first are intended to prepare and develop tha 
attack ; the second to clinch it, as will be shown hereafter. 

" The two advanced companies, each divided into chain, reinforce- 
ments, and supports, will work in one or other of the normal formff 
established for a company in a following chapter, according to the 
ground and circumstances* and the object in view. It is further 
requisite to deal with a last question — the means of obviating as mucb 
as possible the results of mingling the three lines. In other words, 
what should be the disposition of the chain and reinforcements in the 
same company ? In accordance with the division of the battalion, it 
follows that each of the leading companies will have one-fourth of ita 
strength in the chain, one-fourth in the reinforce line, and one-half in 
support; that is to say, there will bo one subdivision in the chain, one 
in the reinforce line, and two in support. As regards the subdivision 
intended to form the chain and supports, the principle of working from 
a flank must be applied in preference to that of working in line, so 
that tv/o sections of two different subdivisions may be extended in 
the chain at the beginning of the action, and i^e two other twin sections^ 
shall be in rear ready to be extended when required. 

'' As the force requisite to cover the front has been divided into two 
portions — chain and reinforce line, if a fixed interval of a yard and 
a half is given between each skirmisher, the chain will only cover one- 
half the front of the battalion, the other half being that left to be- 
covered by the reinforce line afterwards. Should, therefore, more spaco 
be g^ven between the skirmishers, so that the whole front may be* 
covered ? or. Should they only occupy one-half the front, leaving 
between them the intervals to be filled up by the reinforcements when 
extended ? If the chain cover all the front when it is thickened from> 
the reinforce line, either the men from the latter line must be interpo- 
lated between the others, or the sections of the chain must be made^ 
to close in, and so leave room in the intervals for the reinforcements, 
to extend. 

• Not translated. 
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** The first method produces a mingling of men together from the 
first, and thus renders the advantage of forming the subdivisions from 
ft fiank illusory. The second would be impracticable under fire, and 
would produce disorder and considerable loss. It would also be im- 
possible to ask men who had obtained cover to give it up to others. 
The portions of chain must consequently keep spaces between them, 
where the reinforcements may be placed. These gaps in the line of fire 
will not at first cause any inconvenience ; they are small, and are 
-covered by the cross fire of the skirmishers on each side. 

*' It has been clearly shown how the battalion and each of the 
advanced companies are divided. The front of each battalion is 
divided and sub-divided so that each body has a limited zone of action, 
in which it works under the oi*ders of its own leader ; each being able 
within his own sphere, to act on his own initiative, and this must 
be carried down to even a single man. However limited this last 
may be, it is not without importance. The great principle of ex- 
tended order, is not so much a qaestion of loose formation as it is of the 
sobstitution of individual and intelligent action, in place of passive, 
blind, and mechanical obedience, and of the necessity for clear, definite, 
detailed personal instruction of the soldier, teaching him how to obtain 
the greatest advantage from his arms and the ground, in order to 
compensate for the far greater difficulties encountered by the superior 
leaders. Also the necessity of maintaining very strictly, especially in 
very small portions, the bonds of tactics and discipline. In action, 
the section forms the smallest of the elements into which the ex- 
tended order divides itself, whilst the squad forms the smallest tactical 
element — two squads acting always under one head. An endeavoui* 
should be made to keep the section intact at all times ; if this cannot 
be done for the section, it should be always done for the squad. 

" The best method of obviating as much as possible the bad conse- 
qaences of mingling men, and the dissolving action of modem fighting, 
is the frequent exercise of soldiers in peace to rapidly reform the sub- 
division to which they belong, and in case this cannot be done, to put 
themselves under the orders of the nearest officer or non-commissioned 
officer, even if they belong to other subdivisions or corps. 

** Conversely, it should be required that at all manoeuvres the officers 
-or non-commissioned officers should assemble dispersed men as quickly 
as possible, leading them into action, and placing them under the orders 
of the nearest superior." 

The above extract from the report of the Committee is worthy of 
•study ; but before drawing attention to some peculiarities, it will be 
well to enter a little more into the Italian formations. 

Plate XXV gives the formation of an Italian brigade, consisting 
of six battalions, for attack, showing the smallest tactical element 

In general, the squad when deployed as skirmishers, has its men 
f ormea in single rank, the front rank men placing themselves according 
to the ground, but never more than three paces apart, the rear rank 
men coming up on their left. But, if requisite, the whole squad, con- 
sisting (normally) of 10 men, may be formed in a knot or group under 
its own leader, either two deep or in a rallying group, or in such a way 
as shall best sweep the ground with fire. 

Skirmishers are ordered to fire only when halted, and never as they 
advance ; men are not to fire when they do not see the enemy. Under 
fire all movements are made at the double, in a succession of rushes 
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of not more than 60 yards, in order tliat the men maj not be out or 
breath ; when cover i8 available it is to be nsed ; on open level ground 
the men throw themselves down. 

The two squads of a section are never separated, and always 
support one another. If both are extended as skirmishers thev 
move in Echelon, one supporting and covering the other. If one squad 
is acting as reinforcement, while the other skirmishes, the reinforce 
squad may be formed two deep, or with open files, or extended with 
one or two paces between the files, or extended in single rank with a 
pace or two between the files, according to the ground and the circum- 
stances of each case. 

The subdivision may be extended altogether as skirmishers, or with 
one section as skirmishers the other in the reinforce line ; or, better 
still, with each section having a squad as skirmishers and a squad in 
the reinforce line. 

As regards the company, its normal formation of attack includes 
the three lines, chain, reinforcement, and support, which may be formed 
in three diffrrent ways as shown on Plate XXV (1, 2, 8). 

(1.) Two subdivisions being in support, two others extended each 
a. section to the right or left, keeping each a section in the reinforce 
Hne. 

(2.) The two sections extended touching one another, always ex- 
cepting the regulation interval of four paces : the two squads are then 
benind the two wings of the chain. 

(3.) One subdivision extended, one the reinforce line andj two in 
support, all being in ^helon. 

It is laid down that it is far better to work so as to suit the ground, 
than seek to maintain regular and symmetrical formations. 

The line of skirmishers has, it will be observed, gaps in it, to be 
afterwards filled up by the reinforce line. The inversion of the sec- 
tions in a subdivision, or of the squads in a section, is not considered 
of any consequence, but the mingling of men of different squads or 
sections is to be carefully guarded against. One of the chief things 
recommended is to leave to every person, down to the corporals of 
squads, complete liberty within certain limits. 

In considering the proposals here made, it will be observed that the 
whole formation of the battalion is based on the squad of 10 men com- 
ipanded by a corporaL In an Italian battalion there are 116 distinct 
commands, viz., 64 squads, 32 sections, 16 subdivisions, and 4 com- 
panies, or 116 officers and non-commissioned officers. If any of these 
commanders are killed, the confusion must be great. Suppose a captain 
HUed, a squad leader has to lead the section, a section leader a sub- 
division, a subdivision leader a company. The division is carried too 
far, The ultimate unit into which any body of men is divided should 
be based on the reasons given at page 3. This complicated subdivision 
is probably caused by the introduction of the large German company 
into the Italian army, which with a two-deep* formation cannot be 
commanded by one man, and when the company is extended the diffi- 
culty is of course increased. 

There must be a limit to subdivision, and there must be some point 
at which the commander directly eommands his subordinate officers, 
who replace him, if he becomes Twrs de confbat. The point where 

*. The Qermans ittnd thrf>e deep. 
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division slionld cease is nndoubtedlj tlie compaDj, and for tho reason 
stated. 

Tho opinion expressed by the Italian Committee, that the skir- 
mishers in front of a battalion, 280 to 300 yards, occupy too long a 
line to be commanded by one man, and the result following on the in- 
troduction of the large company into Italy, viz., the cutting up the 
company into a number of distinct portions in order to get it in hand, 
are confirmatory of what has been already stated at page 98, of the 
advantages of the small company ; two small companies covering the 
front of the battalion. It cannot be too often repeated that the large 
company is in some respects the -weak point of the Prussian system, 
and that a double company formation gives all the advantages (there 
undoubtedly are some) of the large company without its glaring 
disadvantages. The advantages of the reinforce line are very question- 
able, it makes a fresh division without any apparent reason. From 
the moment that troops are engaged there must, as we have already 
seen, be a sufficient number of men in tlie skirmishing line. Acknow- 
ledging tho truth of the principle *' that the offensive should be takea 
as energetically and with the greater force possible, and that successiTO 
efforts usually fail " in theory, it would seem that it is neglected in 
practice. Suppose the skirmishers meet an enemy with a number of 
skirmishers double what they bring up. The reinforce line must then 
come forward, and before it can come up the skirmishers will have 
suffered much, and the arrival of the reinforcements will not place 
• them in as good a position as if they had been originally in large 
numbers. The true reason for this reinforce line is apparently to ]mk 
the supports to the skirmishers, and to avoid splitting the company, 
the captain's command, into two portions, by too great a distance. 

The space left between the sections extended for the reinforce 
sections to come up would be very difficult to preserve ; without the 
most accurate leading, these spaces would bo lost, and then the men 
must mingle with the others. 

Another great objection to such a system is, the captain has his 
work scattered ; he has to lead the skirmishers, order up the reinforce 
line, and direct the supports, his command being 250 yards deep from 
front to rear, and about 160 yards wide. 

Tho proposals to work from a flank have been already discussed, the 
only object in so doing is to prevent mixing the men of various com- 
panies together. Witn large companies this evil is much greater than 
when they are small, but the evil cannot be avoided, and anyone who 
looks at the sketch of how it is proposed to work an Italian battalion, 
will acknowledge that if it advance under heavy fire over rough 
ground, the men, despite all the complicated arrangements, would get 
mingled ; it is far better to train the men to act when this emergency 
takes place than to attempt to prevent it. Indeed the Italiaii instruc- 
tions provide for this, thereby acknowledging that its prevention is 
impossible. 

The principles laid down are clearly correct, but the method in 
which those principles are worked out appears questionable. 

No formation, however symmetrical, has a chance of success that 
is not simple, and that will bear that mingling of men that is incident, 
and must be incident, to every advance over rough ground, especially 
if the advance is in extended order. 

It has been stated in the note to page 88 that this method of 
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Boherff. 
(Translated 
by Qraluun.) 



Bkirmishing, from a flank or hj sections, meets with mnch snpport. 
The foregoing extract from the report of the Italian Committee pnts 
the case clear! j. The following extract from the best and most recent 
Gbrman aathon'tj on the subject is worthy of attention : — 

'* The first or skirmishing line has in the supposed case of a battalion 
with an assigned object of attack, most undoubtedly a task complete in itself 
and with one object in view. This task consists in endeavounng to over- 
whelm with its fire from a front not ori^^inally exceeding 300 yards some 
always smaller portion of the enemy's position which has been pointed out, and 
thus to shake the defenders before the onslaught of the main body. 

*' The point which the latter is to force should be first quite clearlv made 
out, the most favorable spot being chosen, after you have approached pretty 
close to the enemy's position. 

'' Upon this point the fire will then be concentrated as much as possible, 
which, with a front of only 300 yards may, with our present arms, pro- 
ceed ham the whole line, even if the selected point chance to be opposite one 
flank. 

" It is evident that all this may be attained most successfully by unity of 
command, and that on the other hand considerations of space by no means 
render this unity impossible. The advantages of this unity of command have 
indeed misled French tacticians into wishing to break up a whole battalion 
into skirmishers, when the attacking force consists of several battalions. This 
is carryin^^ it too far, and the arrangement must break down, because no one 
separate oojective can be assigned to such a line. Let us now compare the 
case of a skirmishing line composed of one company with that of one made up 
of two halves of different companies (of course we suppose the number of 
skirmishers in both cases to be equal). In the latter case, we see the line led 
by two independent commanders of equal powers, in close proximity to one 
another. This must, of necessity, produce greater difficulties in the way of 
command than when, as in the former case, the skirmishers are all under one 
leader. When it comes to advancing by successive fractions, the full value, 
will not be got out of the two half companies as it will out of the one company 
accustomed to the signs and signals ot its oflicers. Moreover, the opinions of 
the two commanders as to the moment at which it is advisable to extend the 
full number of skirmishers, or as to when it is necessary to ask for further 
reinforcements from the supports, will agree no better than will their views 
as to the time when the line should, according to the existing state of aflairs, 
commence the rapid independent fire, which must be continued to the very 
moment of the final rush. 

** As we must understand the effective range for this fire to extend from 
200 to nearly 400 paces, it is evident that the line of skirmishers runs the risk 
of partial checks from the different appreciation of the proper distance from 
which to commence rapid firing, which may be formed by the two officers, 
each of whom will only direct his attention to the other, so far as to avoid 
being left behind by him. Now these partial checks are the worst things that 
can b^ppen in the preparatory stage. 

^ Besides, it by no means follows that the two leaden will agree as to the 
best point for forcing the enemy's line ; hence, there will not be the concen- 
tration of fire which is so i^equisite for the success of the whole enterprise, for 
we should prefer the less well-chosen point of attack which has been well fired 
upon, to one better selected but less well tired upon. 

'* Again ; whilst a skirmishing line composed of one entire company 
gravitates naturally to its centre, Mcause the one chief will, and must, nave 
mfluence enough over his lieutenants to control their perhaps conflicting aim% 
it is not a mere matter of fancy to afBrm that two separate companies moving 
side by side will have a decidedly centrifugal tendency, and (for we must 
always make allowance for human nature) will be sure to act accordingly in 
reality, in spite of all theory. 

" It will not be a sufficient answer to reply that the battalion commander 
wHl be on the spot to remedy all these drawbacks arising from the subdivision 
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of units. It is the business of this officer to conduct the entire attack ; the 
most important part of his duty is to point out the proper direction for the 
main body to follow, as on this the success of his battalion will depend. If he 
undertakes in person the guidance of his advanced companies, tnose of his 
main body will be very likely to take a wrong direction, even to get quite out 
of hand (and this is no idle supposition, but an event of which there have been 
numerous examples in war). He must, therefore, confine himself to assigning 
a general direction to the advanced line, whilst he certainly will do well to 
leave the execution of details to one subordinate rather than to two. Then, 
again, the other available remedy, namely, that of giving the senior of the two 
captains in the front line the command of both companies, seems insufficient, 
on account of the uncertain nature of such an ill-defined office — an office in- 
consistent with the custom of the service, which, indeed, admits of an officer 
taking over the command of those of like rank in rear, whilst the chief recon- 
noitres in front, but is very much opposed to the same being done under the 
actual pressure of danger and emergency. 

"There could be, neither in theory nor in practice, any fair argument to 
oppose to the formation of the skirmishing line under one sole leader, were it 
not for the second phase of the i^uestion, that of reinforcements, 

** If you had said to a tactician of the time of Frederick the Great, ' It 
must come to this : every single foot soldier will shoot whenever he chooses 
and has the chance ; and the battalion, company, or platoon volley will be a 
thing of the past* — he would only shrug his shoulders with contempt for such 
"* an awful state of disorder.* 

" Nevertheless, the time has come when the army, without disowning its 
old traditions, has got on very well in this very state of disorder. 

" May not the same thins^ occur in the matter of mixing up tactical 
units ? It is an undoubted fact that the practice of doubling in files out of 
their proper order (a m-eater innovation when made than any we have now to 
■attempt) has already oeen adopted as a matter of regulation in the army, has 
been employed by generals with war experience, and carried out by our 
recruits twenty, tnirty, forty years ago. Ckuuot our present recruits also do 
as much ? To this it will be answer^ that the practice was abolished because 
impracticable ; and no one will deny that this was at the time a wise measure, 
because in their then existing state of development, elementary tactics did not 
require the formation. 

" It is no longer possible for skirmishers within effective range of the 
enemy, and in face of the breech-loader, to take ground to a flank, or to 
diminish their intervals, without suffering fearful loss, hence nothing is ]eft 
for a reinforcement coming up from the rear but to double itself up with the 
skirmishers. 

" But if it be once established that we cannot avoid the practice either 
on a large or on a small scale, it would appear well to accept it frankly. 

" As the proverb has it, a danger once recognised ceases to be a danger. 
Well, then, on the same principle, regulated disomer ceases to be disorder. In 
the question now before us we do not then escape this conclusion — we must 
break up tactical formations either by mixing up the divisions of the same 
oompany together or by mixing one company up with another. We maintain 
that the latter measure is only in appeiurance worse than the former. If once 
the original distribution of troops m line of battle is disturbed, it does not 
much matter, during the heat of action (and we are only treating of that 
period) by whom the disturbance is occasioned. When such mixing up of men 
occurs in action, in these moments of danger and of excitement, strained to 
the highest pitch, personal influence on its own merits will affect the soldier 
more than tne influence of his immediate superior merely as such. He will 
follow the lead of the brave man, the hero, whether belonging to his own 
company or not. 

** It is in such moments that a superior officer, often entirely unknown to 
the men about him, will carry them away with him, and that lieutenants have 
gained their spurs with the aid of men whom they never came across before or 
fiince. In sucn moments, we assert, it does not matter whether the original 
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order is disturbed by men of the same or of another body. But when the fight 
k over, when it is advisable to restore the original order of thinCT after the 
momeDtary disorder, this will be more quickly accomplished if only two units 
are iii question instead of the fractions of one unit, for every soldier knows his 
own company : thus officers and non-commissioned officers quickly find out the 
men r>f tneir company in the crowd. But many a man may forget to which 
tli vision (zug) he nappens to be attached on the particular day, and the officer 
who knows the whole company by sight cannot be expected to remember 
whether John Smith forms part of his division on this occaaiozu 
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APPENDIX IL 

THE mSTRUCmONS OF MAJOR-GENERAL CRAWFORD FOR 
MARCHES, AS ISSUED TO THE LIGHT DIVISION IN THE 
PENINSULAR WAR 



STANDING ORDERS. 
SECTION L 

Prepa/roHons for the limch. 

1. All sounds preparatory to tuming out and marching will com- 
mence at the quarters of the brigade-major, and be immediately 
repeated by the orderly bugles attending on the officers commanding 
regiments. 

2. As soon as possible after the first sound, all the buglers are to 
assemble at the quarters of the commanding officers of regiments, 
from whence all the other sounds will be repeated. 

3. On ordinary occasions, the first horn will sound one hour and 
a-half before the time of marching, upon which the non-commissioned 
officers must take care that the squads dress and accoutre, and the 
baggage, both private and regimental, must be packed and made ready 
for potting on the horses and mules. 

4. In tibe interval between tho tirst and second horn, the subal- 
terns, in succession, will visit the whole company, in order to see that 
the non-commissioned officers are doing their duty. The baggage must 
be loaded on the horses or mules at least 10 minutes before the second 
horn sounds. 

6. The second horn, or rouse, will sound one hour after the first, 
upon which the companies will turn out on their respective parades. 

6. The third horn, or assembly, will sound a quarter of an hour 
after the second, upon which the captains will march their companies 
to the regimental parades, andnend the baggage to the place appointed 
by the commanding officer. No officer*8 servant, or any but the 
regular batman, are to be suffered to be with it after the sounding of 
the third horn. 

7. The fourth horn, or advance, will sound a quarter of an hour 
Bf ter the third, upon which the battalions will march off to the place 
of the assembly of the brigade. 
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8. On ordinary marches, when not near the enemy, there will be 
one subaltern per regiment in charge of the baggage ; bat when near 
the enemy, the staff-sergeants who actaally march with the baggage, 
will have charge of that belonging to each regiment, and the assistant 
provost will have charge of the whole. 

9. The quartermaster or, in his absence, the oflScer who marches in 
charge of the baggage, will assemble it on the regimental parade at the 
hour appointed previous to the march, and will conduct it from thence 
to the place assigned by the assistant quartermaster-general, for the 
assembly of the baggage of the brigade. 

10. If any h&tman do not come at the proper time to the place of 
assembly of the regimental baggaji^ft, it must be reported by the 
quartermaster to the commanding officer of the regiment, who will 
hold officers of companies responsible for it. 

11. All guards and inlying picqnets will join their companies on 
the sounding of the second horn. 

12. The outlying picquets will receive orders according to circum- 
stances, with respect to the time of their quitting their posts, and 
whether they are to form the advance or rear-guard of the column, or 
are to join their respective regiments. 

13. It will be considered as a standing order, when not near the 
enemy, that each regiment will be preceded by two officers for the pur- 
pose of taking up quarters ; one of whom will march 24 hours before 
the regiment, and on his arrival will receive the necesjsary information 
from the assistant quartermaster-general, or from the quartermaster of 
the regiment preceding that to which he belongs. The other officer 
will march the same day as the regiment does, but sufficiently early to 
arrive at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, when he will have the quarters 
pointed out by the officer who went on the day before, and who, after 
having done this, will proceed to the next station. 

14. The camp colour men — viz., one man per company, under the 
command of the quarterraaster-serjeants of each regiment, and one 
officer per brigade — will assemble at the brigade-major's quarters every 
morning on the sounding of the first horn, viz., one hour and a-half 
before the hour appointed for the march of the brigade. 

15. The officer in charge of these parties will march them in perfect 
order, and as expeditiously as possible, to the next station, where he will 
find the officer gone forward with the assistant quartermaster-general, 
and, after marking out the quarters of each company, he will take care 
that each party shall remain together until the regiment arrives. 

16. The commissary and the cattle, with two butchers per regiment, 
under charge of the commissary's storekeeper, will, when it is possible, 
be one march ahead of the brigade. Thus, if the brigade marches on 
the 15tli, the commissariat will be sent forward on the 14th, and either 
that evening, or early in the morning of the lt5th, the meat will be 
slaughtered, and all the provisions will bo in perfect readiness to be 
delivered over to the quartermasters before they arrive. 

17. The quartermasters will march two or three hours before the 
brigade, or, it' possible, the preceding evening. They will ride on as 
fast as they can, and as soon as they arrive, which will be early in the 
forenoon, the commissary's storekeeper, butchers, and cattle will pro- 
ceed to the next station. 

18. When the regiments march separately, the qnartermaster-ser- 
jeants must be sent forward with the cattle and butchers. 
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19. One of the first dutios of officers commanding regiments on 
arrival in rump or quarters is to cause the communication from the 
position or quai'ters of the regiment to all the principal roads by which 
the brigade may possibly march to be thoroughly examined, and all 
obstacles removed, in order that each regiment, without the assistance 
of a guide, and without delay may be able to move in the night, if 
required, to whatever road in the vicinity of the camp or quarters may 
be pointed out for the assembly of the c&vision. 

20. The number of guides usually required will be six ; namely, one 
mounted guide to attend the commanding officer of the division, one to 
march at the head of the column, one for the baggage, and three for 
the sick ; namely, one for each of the divisions as directed in the 
Cth Article of the Second Section. 

21. These guides will be assembled at the appointed hour at the 
quarters of the assistant quartermaster- general, and by him sent to 
their stations and delivered over to the proper officers, for which as 
well as for other purposes, the assistant quartermaster-general will be 
furnished with such a number of steady orderlies as he may require 
from the brigade-major or adjutants^ 

SECTION n. 

Of the March 

Article I. 

Stations of Officers, 

1. All officers are to remain constantly in their stations during the 
march. 

2. The majors are to march in rear of their respective wings ; 
namely, the first major in rear of the right, and the second major in 
rear of the left wing ; if there is only one major his post is in rear of 
the regiment. 

3. The captains or officers commanding companies are to march in 
rear of their companies. 

4. Commanding officers of battalions, assisted by their adjutants, 
will move from one part to another as occasion may require their pre- 
sence for the preservation of order, and particularly for the prevention 
of unnecessary defiling. 

5. In like manner, the majors and commanding officers of compa- 
nies will quit their habitual stations when their presence is required in 
any other part of their wings or companies, but will return to them 
as soon as the purpose for which they quitted them shall be effected. 

6. All staff officers, officers of engineers, <&«., attached to thev 
division will constantly march at the head of the infantry of the 
division. 



Article II. 

Marching — Silence — Marching at Ease—Salt during the March^- 
Forming up after the March. 

1. On all occasions of marching out of camp or quarters, or of 
moving after a regular halt upon the march, the battalions are to march 
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off bj word of oommand (and with miisio, unless particol^ly ordered 
to the contrary). 

2. The men most be perfectly silent, dress, and keep the step jost 
the same as when manoeavring on a field-day, autil the word " March 
at ease '' is given by the commanding officer of the battalion and 
repeated by the captains. 

3. All words of command addressed to men marching at ease must 
bo preceded by the word "Attention," upon which the men will 
slope their arms, and take np the step, and the most perfect order and 
silence mast be resumed and enforced until the word is given to march 
at ease. 

4. The words " Attention '* and " March at ease " coming from the 
commanding officer of the battalion must be repeated by the officers 
commanding companies, who, in doing so, must look to the rear, and 
speak loud enough to bo heard distinctly at least by the officer at the 
head of the company in his rear. 

5. When marching at ease the ranks may bo opened and the files 
loosened ; but each rank, section, or division must be kept perfectly 
distinct, and every man must remain exactly in his place. 

6. When, at the end of a march, it happens that a line is to be 
taken up by successive formation, each company may slope arms as soon 
as formed by word of command from its own officer ; but the compa- 
nies must not order arms or stand at ease until they are directed to do 
so by the commanding officer of the battalion, which will not be done 
untU the whole is formed. 

7. When either of the majors or officers commanding companies 
want to pass any notice to the commanding officer of the battalion, or 
to any other company or section, or to direct the men to keep to the 
right or left, in order to allow mounted officers to pass through the 
column, the word must be passed by the officers or Serjeants only. 

8. Whenever the bugles sonnd the halt, the head of each battalion 
is to stand fast, even although it should not be closed up to the pre- 
ceding one, but the following divisions of each battalion must dose 
up to half or quarter distance, unless the column is entering an 
alignment or making any other movement preparatory to a formation 
to a fiank. 

9. When it is intended that the whole brigade should close up, the 
head will be halted without sound of bugle, and the word of command 
" Quarter, half, or wheeling distance " will be passed from front to 
rear ; and when the rear is closed up, the bugle of the rear battalion 
will sound the halt as a notice. 

10. When the brigade is marching independently of any other, the 
officer commanding the leading regiment will sound the halt half an 
honr after it marches o£^ and afterwards once an hoar ; each halt to 
last at least five minutes. After the men have piled arms, if a longer 
halt is thoaght necessary, the commanding officer of the brigade will 
direct it. 

Article III. 
Doling to he Prevented, or Executed by Word of Oommand, 

1. No battalion, company, or section is at any time to defile or 
diminish its front, or attempt in any way to avoid any bad spot in the 
road unless the preceding battalion or company has done so. 

2. Whenever defiling is necessary, it must be executed with order 
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and precision, as in manoBuvring at a field day, by tlie proper word of 
command, preceded by the word " Attention." 

3. When a battalion or company cornea to a defile, stream, or bad 
place of the road, where it might be more convenient for the men to 
defile individually, the officers most be on the alert, and call oat to the 
men to keep their ranks or sections. 

4. Any man who, for the sake of avoiding water or other bad 
places, or for any other reason, presumes to step on one side or quit 
his proper place in the ranks, must be confined. 

6. Whenever a stream, ditch, bank, or other obstacle is to be 
crossed, it will be generally foond that, instead of defiHng or diminish- 
ing the front, the very contrary should be done, not only by causing 
the files of each section to extend gradually before they arrive at the 
ditch or obstacle, but even by forming subdivisions or companies. 

6. When a bad place is to be passed, the majors and captains will 
go to the head of their respective wings and companies to see it 
regularly executed, if ordered. They will remain at the spot till the 
whole of their wings or companies have passed, and then will resume 
their stations in the rear. 

7. It is proved that the defiliug of one battalion on the march, 
even if done with as much promptitude as is practicable on such 
occasions, will cause a delay of 10 minutes, one such obstacle, if not 
passed without defiling, would therefore delay the brigade half an 
hour, and, in the wint^, when obstacles of this kind are frequent and 
the days are short, a brigade which is constantly defiling without 
cause, will arrive at its quarters in the dark, whereas, if it had per- 
formed the march regularly, it would have got in by good time. 

8. This order respecting defiling is, therefore, as much calculated 
to provide for the personal ease and comfort of the men, as it is essen- 
tial for the due performance of the movements of an army. 

Abticle IV. 
Stragglers. 

1. No man is to remain behind, or quit the ranks for any purpose 
or on any account whatever without permission from the captain or 
officer commanding the company. 

2. Officers are never to give permission to any man to quit the 
ranks, excepting on account of iUness, or for the purpose of easing 
themselves, or for some other absolutely necessary purpose. 

3. The officers must be particularly attentive to prevent the men 
from going out of the ranks for water ; when this is required, the 
battalion or brigade will be halted. 

4. Every man who is obliged to quit tibe ranks on account of 
illness must apply to the commanding officer of the company for per- 
mission to remain behind and for a ticket or certificate, which will 
be given him if the officer thinks it necessary that he should remain 
behind. 

5. Those tickets are to be made out in the following form, vis. : — 

" The bearer marched off with the regiment, but was unable to 
keep up with it. 

"(Signed) 

^^Oorrmanding Cart^anyJ* 
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6. Theso tickets nrnat be taken back by tho orderly serjeants as 
soon as the men wbo fall oat rejoin their companies. 

7. OflBcers commanding companies are always to be provided wi^h 
a sufficient number of tickets, which mast be dated on the Lack 
before the regiment marches off, and the date scratched oat nJicr the 
march. 

8. The captain, or the Serjeant walking by his side, mast write 
down the name of every man to whom he g^ves a ticket or certifi- 
cate. 

9. Men* who obtain permission to fall ont for a short time to ease 
themselves, or for any other cause than illness, are not to receive 
tickets, bat they must invariably leave their packs and arms to bo 
carried by the section they belong to until they return. 

10. Every man who quits the ranks without leave of the com- 
manding officer of the company without having received a ticket, or 
having left his arms and pack with his company, as the case may be, 
must be brought to a court-martial. If ill, ne must -be tried as soon 
as reoorered i but if not ill, it must be done on the drum-head as soon 
as the regiment arrives, or as the man comes up, and the punishment 
inflicted forthwith. 

11. The only case in which any man is to escape punishment who 
falls out under the plea of illness without taking a ticket is that, 
which can rarely happen, of the illness being so sudden and severe as 
to deprive him of the power of asking for a ticket. 

12. If the orders of No. 10 were not regularly observed and 
enforced, illness would always be pleaded, and the whole of theso 
regulations for the prevention of straggling would be rendered 
al^rtive ; and, on (the other hand, there can be no cruelty in requir- 
ing of the man who is really ill that he should ask his officer for a 
ticKct. 

13. No part of the punishment awarded by a court-martial for being- 
absent without leave on the march is to be remitted without permis- 
sion of tno commanding officer of the brigade. 

Article V. 

Surt'y and Stepping Out to he Prevented, 

1. It is of the greatest importance that the men should not on any 
account be hurried on the march ; they are to be instructed that they 
are never to step out beyond the reguliur step, still less to run, unless 
by word of command. 

2. When the proper distances of companies or sections cannot bo 
preserved without an alteration in the step, it must always be effected 
by making the head of each battalion or company step short, instead 
of allowing the others to step out. 

3. After passing an obstacle or ascending a hill, the leading com- 
pany of each battalion will step short until the last company of the 
battalion has passed and closed up, although a large interval should 
be thereby occasioned between it and the preceding battalion. 

4. The leading section of each company will a^ step short until 
the last section has passed and closed up, even although a large in- 
terval should take place between that and the preceding battalion. 

5. When the head of a company — suppose No. 4 — cannot keep up 
without overstepping or leaving its own sections at too great a distance, 
the officer commanding must call out " No. 4 cannot keep up," which 
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must bd repeated aloud by tbe sorjeants on tbe flanks of the leading 
sections of the companies in front of No. 4, nntil it comes np to the 
commanding officer, who will of course shorten the step at the head of 
the column, unless he perceives that some obstacle, ascent, or difficult 
ground in front will give time to No 4 to close np in the meantime. 
No. 4, if no answer is returned to the notice of its having increased 
distance, will continue at the regular step. 

6. In like manner, if the head of a battalion cannot keep up with 
the precedinK battalion, the commanding officer will forward the 
notice to the head of the brigade, detaching files at the same time to 
preserve the communication with the preceding battalion. 

7. When obstacles which delaj the march are frequent, it may be 
desirable or necessary in order to avoid loss of time, that each com- 
pany after passing, should march on at the usual rate without 
shortening its step, as the following company may overtake it at the 
next obstacle or ascent ; but it can never be necessary, and must 
never be suffered, that the leading section of a companv should 
march on until the rear section has completely passed and closed np. 
The intervals between companies may be occasionally increased with 
advantage and without disorder, but unless each company in itself be 
kept compact, disorder and disorganization will ensue. 

Abticlb VI. 
Baggage. 

1. Both private and regimental bagffage must be packed and got 
ready for putting on the horses and mules as soon possible after the 
sounding of the first horn, and the mules must be actually loaded at 
least 10 minutes before the sounding of the second horn, which denotes 
the turning out of the companies on their respective parades. 

2. No officer's servant, nor any but the regular bfttmen who march 
with the baggage, are to be suff ex^Bd to be with it after the sounding of 
the third horn. 

3. The following is the regidation of b&tmen, hospital guards, 
Ac. : — ^No man of any description is upon any account whatever to be 
allowed to be out of the ranks for any other purpose. 
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4. The bfttmen for camp-kettle mules will be given by the two 
adjoining companies, viz., 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, and 
and 10 alternately. 

B 
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5. On ordinary nwckei, there will be one snbftltern per regioMnt 
with ihe ba^fage, who mnst be provided wiik tickets to give to aaj 
bdiman who is under the abiobite neoeasiiy of imnaiaipg behind. 

6. The quaiiennaster or, in hk ahaenoe, the offioer who marehes in 
charge of the baggage, will aesomble it on the regimental parade aii 
the hoar appodated previoiiB to the maroh« and will ooMduct it from 
thecco to the place assigned bj the asaieteiit qnartennaatar general lor 
the aasembly of the baggage of the brigade. 

7. If any batnaen do not oome at the proper time to the pkoe of 
asaembly oc the regimental baggage, it ranst be reported by the 
quartermaster to the conuaandiBg ofifeer of the rag^imesat, who will 
hold offioers oomnanding ooaapanies remxmsible ibr it. 

8. The baggage of the different leguneots mnst not be allowed to 
intenmx wi^ each other ; iiukt of eaioh regiment mnst be kept ool- 
leoted and per£»etly distinct — one aerjeant at the head of it and one in 
the rear, and mnat Ulow in the same order as the regiments de im 
cohunn. 

9. The baggage and ramp4Bettlfl mnlee of each company mast be 
tied together, and the five batmen allotted for the camp-kettle moles 
will then be employed genesally to ase their aosistaBoe where it may 
be wanted. 

10. The b&tmen ^mnst be informed that anyone wlio quits the 
regimental baggage without a ticket, either for the purpose of poshing 
forward, or under pretext of inability to keep up, will be punished by 
the proTOst as a straggler, or bnynght to a drum-head conrt-martial. 

11. If a load happens io fall of, the whole of the baggage ef €bd 
regiment must trtop, and the other b4tmen assist in reloading the 
males, and in order not to stop the column the baggage of the regi« 
meut must be drawn to the side of the road. The lo^ls can ne^er 
fall off if proper attention is paid by the officers with respeot to the 
arrangement of baggie, and by the bfttmen to ihe putting it on ; 
and, therefore, if the baggage of one company occasions freqnent 
delay, it mnst be reported to the commanding officer of the regiment, 
who will take care that it be rectified, or ^lat any superflnons baggage 
shall be left behind. 

12. The quartermaster will take care that "ttiese orders relating to 
baggage be lully explained to every individual who marches with it, 
and will be answerable for its execntion, and the provost will punish 
as stragglers all b4tmen whom he finds separated from the regimental 
baggage without a ticket. 

13. Whenever there is an e x pec t ation of meeting the enemy, tiie 
baggage will be entrusted solely to weakly men, musicians, &c ., and 
the batmen, being effective soldiers, will be put into the ranks. 

SECTION III. 
Article I. 

Means to he adopted for ascertaining tJie Number of Men irJw have Fallen 
out upon the March, and for Bringing to Pimishment those who may 
have done so wUlwut a Ticket, 

1. A guard of one subaltern, one non-commissioned officer, and six 
privates of each regiment, must be left at the entrance of the town or 
camp as soon as the regiment anives. 

2. The sul)altem of this guard may be taken from the inlying 
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pioq«6i8, aaad Bometimas <hm subalterm per brigade may be snfficieiLt ; 
wb^tluA is the case, the brigade-major will notify it; if he does iiot 
it must; be understood that each regiment formshes one sobaltem. 

S. The offitser of this guard wiH be respossifole for stofiping and 
detaiiiiiig ^every man that ooraes up aftervrairds witkoiot a ticket or fmss 
certifying that he is sick or « b&tman. 

4i, A hst of tike aomes and companies of tbe men so detained by 
this guard must be sent to the commanding officer of each re^mei^ 
by the officer oaiarTit.nding it. 

5. As soon as Hke fetbdion is formed, the captains will coaitt the 
files of their eompaoies, in order to asoertain the number of absentees, 
and the roUs will then be called in order to aeoertain tbeir names. 

•6. The names of all absent men who are ikot npon the list of 
those who received tickets are to be reported to the commanding officer 
as absent widiont leave. 

7. The nnmber of tbose who vemain belmid with tickets wamat also 
be reported to the adjutant, for iiie oogmnandiDg officer's information, 
before the regiment is dismissed. 

' 8. The list of msa reported absent withomt leaT« by their compa- 
nies must be eoaqiared by the adjutants with the list of those detained 
by the guard nentioBed in No. 4, and if iha gaard repsrt containB 
names Bot stated in the ^OBipany^s list, the cizcumstaaoe must be re- 
ported by the adjnturtto the bn^ade-major. 

Articlb II. 

Of the Interior Regimental Arrakgements which are to take place on 
Arriving in Camp or Quarters before the Begiment is Dismissed, 

1 . On entering the camp or c[uarters eadi battalion must form on 
the same ground which it is to assemble upon in case of alarm, and 
when formed, the ranks are to be open. 

!2. If the ooBspsnies have to form up in succession, oadi wiU slope 
arsis and openi«nks as soon as formed, by word of command from its 
own officer ; but they must not order ams or stand at ease until 
directed to do so by the commanding officer of the vegiment, which 
will not he done until the whole battalion is formed. 

3. After <he r e po r is are coUected, as ordered in the preceding 
Article, the stea may be allowed to sit down or walk about b^iind 
the gronmd of formation, which will be marked out by a sentry placed 
on the right flank of each company ; bat they must not be allowed to 
go 10 js^H from the spot until thegnards and pidcets ai^ placed, and 
all other necessary arrangements ai:^ macte, unless it rains hard and 
no enemy is near ; m which case the men, except those who do duty, 
may be dismissed as soon as reports are collected ; but no state of 
wearier nor any other cironmstaaoe is to prevent the regim^it 
beii^ kept under arms until the reports of absentees are regularly 
collected. 

4. As soon as ihe regiments are formed and the reports collected, 
the guards must be placed, and the men or companies warned for in 
or oudying packets. 

5. In camp the best water and the wood for cooking and hutting 
will also be pointed out before the men are cBsmissed, ajid the neces- 
sary directions for opening communications, &c^ given. 

6. The phtoes for cocking in camp must be pointed out to the 
orderly Serjeants of companies by the captain of the day, a.nd must be 
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particularly chosen with a yiew to avoid danger of the grass taking 
fire, and for the greater facility of superintendence all the companies 
must cook as near together as possible. 

7. It most be explained to the men as a standing order that, when 
no regular necessaries are made, nor any particular spot pointed out 
for easing themselves, they are to go to the rear at least 200 yards 
beyond the sentries of the rear guard. All men disobeying this order 
must be punished. 

8. The captain of the day and the quartermaster nnder the com- 
manding officers are particularly responsible for the cleanliness of the 
camp of each regiment ; and the field officer of the inlying picket, 
who is charged with the superintendence of the police and cleanliness 
of the camp or quarters of the brigade, will give such orders upon the 
subject as may bo necessary to the captain of the day. 

9. If the arms are not piled on the ground of formation a stake 
must be fixed, or some other conspicuous mark must be made on the 
right and left flanks of the ground <m which each compauy when 
ciJled out is to form. 

10. In towns or villages the alarm post will be fixed, the disposition 
made for the defence of that portion of the circumference falling 
within the district of the regiment, and all other necessary directions 
will be given by officers commanding battalions, and the distribution 
of billets made by those commanding companies before the men are 
dismissed. 

Abticle m. 

Of the Exterior Arra/ngements for the Security of the Camp or Quarten^ 
and Duties of the Field Officer of the Day^ on Arrival, 

1. On arriving in camp or quarters all the officers of the division 
and brigade staff, and all the field and staff officers of regiments, will 
remain mounted and in readiness to assist in placing pickets and in 
making all the arrangements for the security and internal regulations 
of the camp or quarters. 

2. The field officers of the day for the in and outlying pickets will 
report themselves to the brigadier, and the adjutants and quarter- 
masters to the brigade-mfnor, as soon as the troops are formed. 

3. Whilst the field officer for the outlying picket is taking the 
necessary precaution to prevent surprise, the field officer of the inlying 
picket will superintend all the arrangements for the internal defenoe 
or police of the camp or cantonments. 

4. The field officer of the inlying picket (or if that duty is done by 
a captain, the field officer next for duty) must as soon as possible make 
himself acquainted with the position of all the pickets of his brigade, 
and of the adjoining posts of the brigades on his right and left ; as 
must also the officer commanding the company first for outlying picket^ 
with the position of the company which he is to relieve and its con- 
nection with those on its right and left. 

5. J^f ter visiting the quarter and rear guards and inlying pickets, 
he will also inspect the guards directed in Article 1 to be placed at 
the entrance of the camp for the purpose of detaining all men who 
arrive after their brigade ; and he will receive written reports of the 
number of men so detained, as directed in that Article, and will deliver 
them to the general himself. 
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6. The field officer and company of the inlying picket will always 
be those who are next for the ontlying pickets. 

Article IV. 

Of the Quarters or Stations of Officers in Camp or Cantonments, and of 
the Measures to be adopted for Insuring a Ready Communication between 
all parts of each Company, Battalion, or Brigade, and Prompt Circula- 
iion of Orders toithoiU Sound of Bugle. 

1. When the troops are encamped, the officers' tents mnst, of 
conrse, be pitched in the proper places, and when hntted and lying out 
without cover, the officers will choose convenient spots as near as pos- 
sible to the station where the tents would be pitched in a regular 
encampment. 

2. When the brigade is in towns or villages the officers must 
always occupy a part of one or more of the houses allotted to iheir 
respective companies. 

3. After every march or change of position or quarters, the house, 
the tent, or station,] of all the officers of each company, is to be 
pointed out to all the non-commissioned officers present, before, or as 
soon as the company is dismissed. 

4. Officers commanding companies will also take care that at least 
one non-commissioned officer and two orderly privates may imme- 
diately find out the quarters of the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment and of the major of their wing. 

5. The adjutant and quartermaster and the commanding officer's 
orderlies, consisting of one private per company and one bugler per 
battalion, are to have a quarter allotted to them, either in the same 
house as the commanding officer, or in that immediately adjoining. 
In camp they are to remain close to the station of the conunanding 
officer. 

6. The commanding officer's orderlies must ascertain the quarters 
of the officers commanding their respective companies before they 
come to him. 

7. In camp, when the battalion is collected, or in quarters after the 
battalion has been some days in it, so great a number of orderlies in 
attendance near the quarters of the officer commanding the battalion 
may, perhaps, not be necessary ; but, on first aiTiving in cantonments 
or in an extensive or intricate position, it must not be dispensed 
with. 

8. If the field officers are not in the same house with the command- 
ing officer, their quarters should be in as central a situation as may 
be in the district of their respective wings, and must be made known 
to at least two or three of the commanding officer's orderlies as soon 
as the regiment is dismissed. 

9. The brigadier-general's orderlies must be sent to his quarters by 
the adjutant immediately after the arrival of the brigade, having first 
made themselves acquainted with the quarters of their commanding 
officer. The commanding officers of regiments must also send some 
of their orderlies to make themselves acquainted with the brigadier- 
general's quarters. 

10. The field officers of the day wdll tako care that the officers 
conmianding the in and outlying pickets may always know where to 
find them without the smallest delay, and the officers on duty or in 
waiting in camp or quarters, as directed in No. 5 of the fii'st article 
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of the fourth section, will alwayii leave word at the regimental 
ffoardy as well as at their own quarters or teat, where they are to be 
found. 

Abticli V. 

Equal Allotment of BUlets. 

1. Commanding officers of regiments, in the course of the first 
day after their arrival in a town, will partictdarlv investigate the manner 
iu which their men have been distnbated in the houses of the district 
allotted to their respective regiments. It is very improbable that the 
officers employed in the subdivision should in no short a time as is 
allotted to them previous to their entry have been able to fix the por- 
tions to be occupied by the companies with that accuracy which, in a 
quarter where the troops may '^main a considerable time, is necessary, 
both for the accommodation Oi the men and in justice to the inhabi- 
tants. 

2. This allotment, therefore, of equal distribution to companies 
will be the first object of revision, and after it is completed, officers 
commanding companies will take the greatest pains to distribute the 
men in such a manner that no housekeeper may have reason to com- 
plain of having more than a due proportion. Commanding officers 
of companies will also be responsible that the men in each house shall 
be accommodated with as little inconvenienee as possible to the in- 
habitants. 

SECTION IV. 
Ih»tie9 in Camf or Quartera. 

Abticls I. 
Nnmiber of OffUen on Duly, 

1. When eircumstances require outlying pickets ib^re will be two 
field officers of the day per brigade, namely, one for the outlying 
pieket and another for the inlying jHcket and internal duties of the 
eamp or cantonments of the brigade. 

2. When there is not a sufficient number of field officers to do this 
doty withoi^t material inconvenience, the senior captain of one or more 
regiments of the brigade will take the duty of field officer of the in- 
lying picket, but he will take his tour of outlying pickets. 

3. When there are no outlying pickets there will be only one field 
officer of the day per brigade. 

4. The field officer of the day will see that the officers commanding 
the in and outlying pickets may always know where to find him. 

5. The number of officers on duty or in waiting in eaeh battaKon 
(exclusive of those on oatlying pickets) will at all times, as long as the 
brigade remains abroad, and whether in camp or cantonments, consist 
of one captain and two subalterns of each wing, who must constantly 
remain in camp or quarters. Lieutenants commanding companies may 
be ranked as captains for this duty, but the roster must be so regulated 
that there shall not be less than one effective captain. 

6. The officers on duty or in waiting in the lines, as directed in tiie 
preceding pamgrapb, will have charge of the inlying picket by day, 
tvlien there is one, and will besides do all the orderly and other inter- 
nal and regimental duties, including the quarter guards. 

7. They will always leave word at the quarter or barrack guard, and 
at their ovrn tent or quarters, where they are to be found. 
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Article II. 

1. The ontlymg pickets wiH, in general, consist of one company 
per battalion, when mom are required or less are sufficient, it wi^ be 
notified in orders. 

2. The inlying picket will, by night, in general consist of two 
companies per battalion. 

3. When inlying pickets are required by day they will consist of 
one-fourth of the non-commissioned officers and privates of each cam- 
pany who are not upon duty, and will be commanded by the officer on 
duty or in waiting, as mentioned in paragraph No. 5 of the 1st Article 
of this section. 

4. The eompany^s picket will be allowed to leare off duty a suffi- 
cient number of men to draw provisions and cook, and the brigade- 
major will therefore, from time to time, give out in brigade orders 
the number of rank and file which the companies of the seven^l regi- 
ments are to produce under arms on picket. 

5. The inlying picket will be inspected, after the evening parade 
of the brigade, by thefid^ officer of thedav, and will remain accoutred 
asd in eoBsiUnt veadinoM ta tnm ani dunaigtlie nigkt. 

(x II the brigade ia nader ams before dai^ight, whidi will 
genemlly be the ease in sitaatione whieh reqaire pickets, the i&Lying 
pickets will parade with their regiments ; but it will be observed as a 
coBatant rule that all pieketa are to be undev argas before dirf light, 
even if the rest of the troope are no4y aad, in th«t ease, the iidying 
ptcketa of each regiiMiiit wiil plaee themielTes elooe in froAt of the 
centie ef their xespeetiTe r^paunts* 

Artkle ni. 
Ouardg, 

1. The quarter guards in camp will consist of 1 svbalt^n, I Ser- 
jeant, 2 corporals or lance corporals, and 18 privates ; the rear gumrd 
of 1 Serjeant, 2 corporals or lance corporals, and 12 privates. 

2. In garrison or cantonments the strength of each regimental 
guard must be sufficient to give four reliefs ; the utmost strength will, of 
course, depend upon the ilumber of sentries ; but it must never be 
less, when a battalion is assembled, than 1 subaltern, 1 serjeant, 2 cor- 
poarals or lance corponJiB, and 18 privates. 

3. Exclusive of pickets and quarter and rear guards, there umst 
always, in camp, be a company's guard or watch of one non-commis- 
sioned officer and four privates of each company^ furnishing coa sestry. 
This watch, except the sentry, may be allowed as mnek ease in point 
of dress as if not on daty ; in the daytime they must remain within 
the company's lines, and at night they must remain together in the 
rear of its centre ; the sentry may mount with sidearms, unless when 
near the enemy. 

Article IV. 

Orders to Quards. 

1. The officer on guard or picket is to write down aH orders which 
he receives, whether these orders come to him verbally or in writing, 
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and deliver over these orders, in writing, to the officer who relieves 
him. 

2. In order to simplify the duties of the sentries, each individual 
man is to retain the same post during the whole of the guard or picket ; 
that is to sav, each time a man goes on duty as sentry he must have the 
same post that he had the first time ; the most intelligent, trusty, and 
experienced soldiers being chosen for the most difficult and important 
posts. 

3. The officers will most particularly examine each sentry upon his 
post respecting the orders that he has received immediately after he is 
placed there for the first time ; and before he is marched off to take the 
same post a second time, the officer will question him for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether he recollects his orders. 

4. It is the duty of the officers to ascertain that every individual is 
instructed in what he has to do, and it is to them therefore that the 
responsibility attaches if any accident or irregularity shall occur in 
consequence of orders not being accurately given. 

Abticle V. 
Parades and Boll OaXU. 

1. The time for morning and evening parade will be indicated by 
the sounds of the bugle, commencing in camp with the regiment that 
finds the field officer of the day for the inlying pickets, and in garrison, 
from the main guard. 

2. In camp, the field officer of the day of the inlying picket will 
regulate the times at which the rolls are to be called. 

3. At the roll callings, the companies must fall in regularly, and 
the men must not be permitted to answer louder than is neoessary to 
make themselves heard. 

4. The reports of the companies after each roll calling are to be 
made to the captains of the day, who will be in front of the centre of 
their respective regiments to receive them ; and if any man is absent 
they will immediately report it to their own commandmg officer and to 
the field officer of the day of the inlying picket. 

5. The captain of the day will only report to the field officer of 
the day half an hour before he is relieved. 

Aeticlb VI. 
Felice and Cleanliness, 

1. The field officer of the day of the inlying picket is particularly 
charged with the police and cleanliness of the camp, and will give such 
orders as he may think necessary for working parties or otherwise, to 
the captain of the day of each regiment. 

2. The captain of the day, and quartermaster of each regiment, are 
particularly responsible to the field officer of the day of the inlying 
picket, as well as to their own commanding officer, for the police and 
cleanliness of the camp or quarters. 

3. Each regimental guard will send frequent patrols after tatoo 
beating to take up all men found out of quarters. 

4. The patrols of each regimental guard will confine themselves to 
their respective regiments, and if they take up any stragglers of other 
regiments, they will be sent to the main guard next morning. 

5. All applications for patrols from any guard, cither from the 
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provost or from the magistrates, for the purpose of preserving the 
police of the town are to be complied with. 

6. Each regiment will place sentries from its own regimental guard 
on all the wine-houses within its own district, which must be fre- 
quently visited by the captain and subaltern of the day. 

7. if any inhabitant should have any just cause of complaint 
against the conduct of the troops, and it should be impossible to find 
out the offenders so as to bring them to punishment, some general 
restraint, by way of punishment, will be laid on the regiment in whose 
district the offence nas been committed. The officers commanding 
regiments will therefore establish the most vigilant police, each in 
his own district. 

8. Commanding officers of regiments, with the assistance of their 
field officers and staff, will ascertain the state of all the houses occu- 
pied by their regiment, once a week, and if they discover any damage 
done to them which has not been reported by officers commanding 
the companies, they will report it to the commanding officer of the 
brigade, and also, through the assistant quartermaster-general, to the 
general commanding the division. 

9. The most strict orders must b^ given for the prevention of fire ; 
and the custom, not unusual, of setting fire to huts or straw on 
leaving a camp must be strictly forbidden* 

10. The places for cooking in camp must be pointed out to the 
orderly Serjeants of companies by the captain of the day, which in 
the summer time must be particularly chosen with a view to avoid 
danger of the crass taking fire. 

11. Towns m which many troops are quartered, and in which there 
are not proper necessaries and drains, and camps in which troops 
remain many days, become exceeding filthy, owing to the men easing 
themselves in improper places. Officers commanding regiments wiU 
give due orders to prevent such nuisances. 

12. It must be explained to the men that when no regular neces-> 
saries are made in camp, nor any particular spot pointed out for easing 
themselves, they are to go to the rear at least 200 yards beyond the 
sentries of the rear guard. 

13. In towns necessaries must be dug in the yards of the houses, or 
in the most convenient situations adjoining any large building occupied 
by the troops. They must be covered over di^y, and fresh ones made 
as often as expedient. 

14. Fatigue parties will be frequently employed in removing and 
covering the filth which, notwithsi^ding these regulations, may h&ve 
80 accumulated as to render parts of the town or ramparts offensive ; 
and i£ the quarters of any particular corps be found dirty, some re- 
straint or additional fatigue duties will be imposed on that regiment. 

15. When the brigade is stationed in fortified towns, a portion of 
the ramparts will be allotted to each regiment, which will be con- 
sidered as its alarm post. The regiment must also be kept responsible 
for the cleanliness and preservation of the portion of the ramparts 
allotted to their districts, and the commanding officers will forthwith 
place the requisite sentries from their regimental guard ; the number 
of which they will report to the brigade-major. 

18. The field officer of the day mil inspect the ramparts at 1 o'clock 
daily. The point on which he is to commence and the direction in 
which he is to make his tour will be settled in orders ; and the captain 
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of the day of each regiment will be in readiness to receive Hm at the 
commencement of its portion of the ramparts. The field officer of the 
day will immediately report to the commanding ofScer of the dmsion 
any regiment which has not properly cleansed its diiatrict. 

17. Those regiments in whose district there ia any brearii in the 
ramparts will place a sentry on it» with ordors not to allow any person 
to go np or down the breach. 

18. No non-commissioned officer or soldier is to be allowed to go 
ont of the town after retreat nor before daylight. 

19. The gates are to be locked at eight o^dock everj night. The 
keys wilt remain in possession of the officers of the gate guurds. 

SBCnON^ V. 

Issue of Provtnont. 

1. The qnariaMrmaster m to be allowed two Mms*B»tn» bwiia the 
qnarteTMiter maeyttmi^ 

2. Oaie ^uart c g Ma iii cr will ■aperintgad the iwna ql eaA apadagof 
provisions, namely, bread, meat, and wise aw BponiSL 

3v Tltt-fettcmiMg willbfrth»dis4ffibiitk»&loroa»dagref tfteqoarter- 
masiezs and tkair SBsitttanta:^ — 



Q.M., Ist Begiment. 



Meat. 



Q.M., 2Dd Bflgimiwl. 
QJi., afcdBe^mflDft. 
Q.M.» lit BugiTniwi 



Wise. 



Q.M., 9ra KflgticiiL 
QJf., Is* lUgimeiit. 



4. In order thart the fiitigae parties may not be kept wttttznff- any 
longer than is absolutely neeessaary, the bread and meat w3I be weighed 
and connted out for eacm regintent and company before the parties go 
for it, for whieh purpose a subaltern officer <d each regiment, and one 
man per company, will attend at each place of issne; and when the 
provisions are divided ont for the compamea &e parties will be sent 
for and mardled regularly to the places of unnie. 

5. One of the sabaltems of ^e day^ of each raiment will attend 
the issue of bread, one that of meat, and a third that of wine and 
wood. 

6. When there is not a sufficiency of any articles of pro vmro ns to 
affi)rd a fall rati<» to the whole, care must be taken that each regiment 
has its due proportion allotted to it before the snb di viswm for the 
companies of any one reg^ent commences. 

7. The captain of the day of each regiment will be responsible for 
the regular perfo rm ance of all that is directed r e sp e cti ng the reception 
of provisions. The subaltem of the day wiQ report to him the time 
and place (^ issue, and will also inform him when the prorsiona were 
received. If there is any irregularity or delay, he wfll immediately 
send a report to the commandrng officer of his regiment, and to the 
field officer of the day. 

8. After a march, the commanding officer of each regiment will 
send a report to the brigade-major as soon as the men have received 
their bread, meat, and wine, in orrder that the commanding officer of 
the brigades maj be aware of any unusual delay. 
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9. The eommissarj tmd the cattle, with two butchers per regiment, 
under charge of the commissary's store-keeper, will, when it is possi- 
1^, be one day's march ahead of the brigade; thns, if' the brigade 
marches on the 15th, the comrnissariat will be sent forward on the 
14th, and either that evening or early on the morning of the 15tb, 
the meat will be slaughtered, and all the proyisions will be in perfect 
readiness to deKyer oyer to the qxtartermasters before they arrive. 

10. The quartermasters will march two or three honrs before the 
brigade, or, tf possible, the preceding evening. They will ride on as 
fast as they can, and as soon as they arrive, wh^ will be early in the 
forenoon, the commissary's storekeeper, bfitchers, and cattle will pro- 
ceed on their march to* their next station. 

SECTION VI 

Fatigue and Foraging Po^iea, 

Articlb I. 

Fatigue Pc^ti^L. 

1, All ^Bitigae partie9 are to be marched regnlarly to and from the 
place where the provisions are to be received or this duty to be 
performed. 

2, The men are not to be Buffered to carry bread or ocher articles 
in their great coats ; each man must take a salficient number of haver- 
sacks for bread. 

3, The meat most be carried hy two men upon sticks, in order that 
the clothing may not be soiled and made filthy, as is the case when 
the men carry the meat on their backs. 

AirriCLi II. 
Foragemg Por^w. 

1. As BMUiy irregularities take place vnder pretence of going for 
forage, no> blktasan is allowed to go singly for forage, ercept within the 
ckain of posts within the quarter or rear guard of the division, or within 
sneh limits of the vieinity of the eampas oflleers commanding brigades 
riiall poist out. 

2. When it is necessary to go for forage, regular parties, with a 
Serjeant and corporal of each regiment and that proportion ci the 
camp-kettle mules or hcnrses which officers choose to send, will assemble 
in the centre of the rear of the regiments under charge of one officer 
per brigade, who will march them regularly to the forage plaec, and 
win be responsible for bringing them all back together, and no oflBcer 
whatever will be permitted to send beyond the vicinity of the camp 
otherwise than by the above-mentioned peurties. 

SECTION VII. 
CommiMariat, 

L WheneTNT the divisiox is in settled quarters commanding officers 
of regiments will investigate in their several districts the best method of 
supplying tiieir regiments, and the pricea which ought to be paid. If, 
after this investigation, it apx>ears that the mode adopted by the earn- 
misany nogbt be imprcrml, th^ will imxnediately report it through 
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the brigade-major to the officer commanding the brigade, suggesting 
such alterations in the mode of supply as they maj think advisable. The 
major of brigade, after laying them before the brigadier, will transmit 
them to the assistant quartermaster-general for the information of 
the officer commandftig the division. 

2. Commanding officers of regiments will at all times make it a 
particular part of their duty to ascertain whether the provisions issued 
are the best that can be procured, whether the prices paid by the com- 
missary are reasonable, and whether the people who furnish the supplies 
are regularly and fairly paid by the contractor. 

3. The commissary will always report the prices of the provisions 
and forage for the ensuing week, in his weekly report to the assistant 
quartermaster-general, who will transmit them to the assistant adju- 
^nt-general, after they have been sanctioned by the commanding officer 
of the division. The assistant adjutant-general will then promulgate 
them in division orders. 

4. A ration loaf will be sent with the weekly returns to the com- 
manding officer of the division by each regiment, in order that he may 
ascertain whether it is equal to that contracted for. 

5. ,The computed weight per measure of corn issued as forage will 
be notified in division orders at the same time with the prices of the 
provisions and forage. 

6. The commanding officers of artillery and cavalry will state in 
their weekly report what the com has weighed per measure on an 
average during the preceding week. 

7. Commanding officers of in&mtiy reeiments will also frequently 
cause the com issued to them to be weighed, and report the avei'age 
weight on the back of the weekly states. 

8. Whenever any abuse or defect in the provision department is 
discovered it is to be reported, through the above channel, to the com- 
manding officer of the division without loss of time. 

9. If everything goes on regularly and well, it will be notified at 
the foot of each weekly state, viz. : — " I certify that I have carefully 
" investigated the mode in which the regiment has been supplied wiui 
'' provisions and forage during the preceding week, and I believe it to 
" be the best that circumstances would admit of ; the qualily as good 
" as can be procured, the prices reasonable, and the people in this 
" district regularly paid by the contractor in hard money at the fol- 
** lowing rates." 

10. In fixed quarters the meat will be killed, in cold weather, 24 
hours at least before it is used. 

11. A weeklv muster of the commissariat mules of each brigade, 
in presence of the brigade-major and assistant quartermaster-general, 
will take place on the day previous to the weekly returns. The com- 
missary of the brigade will attend'this muster. 

12. A return made out at this muster, of the state and distribu- 
tion of these mules, signed by the commissary, and countersigpied 
by the assistant quartermaster-general, or, in his absence, by themigors 
of brigade, will form a part of the commissary's monthly report. 

13. Whenever, in situations of scarcity, provisions of any kind 
are procurable by any regiment, the quality and quantity, how pro- 
cured, and to whom receipts were given, must be reported to the com- 
missary. 

14. Whenever regiments or individual officers, either f rom^being de- 
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tached or from any other circumstance, cannot get their rations from 
the commissary, they must, purchase them at the nsoal prices, taking 
Tegular receipts for the same. 

15. The commissary will furnish each regiment, and each staff 
officer; with a form of the receipts which he is to^take from the persons 
from whom he may have occasion to purchase forage or provisions. 

16. The account of forage and provisions pui'chased by regimental 
officers must be confirmed by the commanding officer and quarter- 
master, who are to certify what circumstance made it necessary for the 
officer or officers to purchase them ; and that his or their rations were 
not drawn from, the commissariat. 

17. The commissary will furnish each regiment and each staff 
officer with a form of iAda account or voucher. 

SECTION vm. 

Aeticlb I. 

Inspections a/nd Returns — Weekly Inspection — Nature and Period of 
Delivery of Reports. 

1. The regimental weekly reports are to be delivered by the adju- 
tant to the majors of brigades on the 1st, 8th, 15th, and 25th of each 
month, before 10 o'clock in the forenoon. 

2. The regiments are to parade in marching order on the preceding 
day : every man fit for duty (excepting only the hospital attendants) 
must be actually under arms at this parade. All private and r^- 
mental mules are also to be paraded, with officers and regimental bag- 
gage and camp kettles loaded and ready to march. The reports of the 
companies are to be strictly examined and compared with their strength 
under arms, and the weekly reports of the regiments to be grounded 
upon the actual field state at this inspection. 

3. The arms and appointments, and the men's necessaries — ^particu- 
larly shoes, the blankets, canteens, haversacks, billhooks, camp kettles, 
and intrenching tools, are, on the same day, to be minutely inspected, 
for the pm*pose of filling up that part of the report ; nothing but a 
march must be allowed to prevent this inspection. If the weather 
should be very bad on the day appointed for it, the companies must be 
inspected in their quarters, but no circumstance will be permitted as 
an excuse for not delivering the weekly report at the time appointed. 

4. Whenever this inspection (which is ordered to take place the 
day before the weekly reports are given in, viz., on the 7th, 14th 
24th, and last day of each month) is prevented by a march or other 
circumstance, it is to be mentioned at me bottom of the report, and the 
inspection made the next halting day, and an extra report sent to the 
brigade-major of appointments, &c., wanting to complete. 

5. The officers commanding the artillery and cavalry attached to 
the division are also to send weekly reports to the assistant adjutant- 
general on the 1st, 8th, 15th, and 25th of each month. 

6. The weekly reports are to be delivered by the majors of brigades 
to the assistant adjutant- general of the division, and by him to the 
general commanding, at 11 o'clock precisely on the above-mentioned 
days. 

7. The medical reports are to be delivered to the general, by the 
staff surgeon of the division, eight times in each month, viz., a weekly 
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report on t}t« 1st, 8tli, 15th, Mid 25th, in wkieh the admisgkmsQd dii- 
chMrgcs UTO to be peokoned &om the preoedting weekij repoii, wim^ the 
8th from the Ist, in that of the 15th from tiie 8tb, the 25tk from the 
15th, and the lut from Ou) 25th. 

8. A half-yearly report of admisBiottfi and dnchai^g*08 oaly irill be 
made on ihe 4th, 12th, 20th, and 26i^ of each montii, showng the 
alteratkyRB which haye taken phioe sinoe ihe preoeding weekly report, 
viz., the 4th from the Ist, the 12th from the 8th, the 20th from OLo 
15th, and the 26th from the 25th. 

9. The regimenal medical reports are to be oonnteraigved by the 
commanding officer, and delivered personally by the s i u r y eo ns of regi- 
ments to the staff snrgeon at the haidqnarters of the division. 

10. The assistant qaartermaster-general, on the memt days, viz., 
1st, 8th, 15th, and 25th of each month, will make out a general report 
— 1st, of necessaries, ammunition, and articles of field equipment 
wanrtng to complete ; 2nd, of ammunition in store ; 3rd, of means of 
subsistence. The materials for the first he will collect from the above- 
mentioned weekly reports, which will be oommnnioated to him hj the 
general's aide-de-camp ; the second and third from reports which he 
will cause to be made to him by the commissary of provisions and 
condvctor of stores. This report, signed by the ausisU m t qaarter- 
master-general, will be deliv^ered to the general on the foUowiBg dv^s, 
viz., 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 26th, when he will reeetvv instnutioBS re- 
specting the completing and equipment of the regiment. 

11. Whenever the brigade is aesembled, a monring i^^ort will be 
given in every day ; onl.hali^g days at 9 ; on marching days, if the 
brigade moves too early for them to be made out before it marches dlE« 
they will be made out on the maroh, tmd oolleoted by the brigade, 
major as soon as possible afterwards. 

Abticls it. 
Cf Becewing and DtspcUehing LetierSy and of the Payment of Chtides. 

1. All orders are to be issued by the brigade aiajor to the adjotaat 
in person, or when sent ia writii^, they are to he retamed with & 
receipt. 

2. Oficers receiving orders or letters upoa service are always to 
give a receipt to the bearer, stating the time of delivery. 

3. The precise time of dispatching letters apon osrvioe is always to 
bo marked on the outside of them, and also tbe rate at which they are 
to be conveyed. 

4. All le^^iers upon service are to be forwarded from i n i iw i aw lia te 
stations, in the same ibanner as that in which they arrive ; iha^ is to 
say, if an officer brings them, they are to be forwarded by an offioer, tf 
a dragoon brings them, they are to be forwarded by a dragoon or 
mounted orderly. 

5. When officers or dragoons dispatched with orders do not kaow 
the road, they must be aocompanied by well-mottnted'gnides. 

6. Peasants sent with letters are never to be paid by ^le person 
receiving the letters unless an order to that effect is w ritt ea on the 
cover, but they are to be paid as soon as they bring back a receipt to 
the person who dispatches them. 
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Article III. 

Manner of Keeping Orders^ and at lohat Periods they are to le Bead 

to the Men. 

1. All general, division, or brigade orders that are intended to bo 
permanent, or continue in force for any length of time, are to be 
entered in a book kept by the brigade-major and adjutants for that 
purpose only ; the orders of a temporary natui*e are to be entered in 
another book. 

2. At the bottom of each permanent order entered in this book the 
brigade-major will, with his own hand, enter a noto by whom and in 
what manner it was issued. 

3. These books must have a methodical index for the sake of 
reference. 

4. Those orders which relate to the conduct of the non-commit^- 
sioned officers or soldiers, or otherwise concern them, are to be read by 
the officers. 

Manner of Keeping Orders, 

Officers commanding compam'es at three successive parades, and 
subaltern officers and Serjeants will be responsible for their being rentl 
to every individual of their respective divisions or squads, who mtiy 
have been absent when they were read to the company. 

5. Those brigade orders relating to the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers which are of a permanent nature, besides being read at 
three successive parades after issuing them as above directed, are also 
to be read at every weekly inspection during the first month, arul 
afterwards once a month. 
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APPENDIX in. 



WAE BSTABLISHMBNTS OF INFANTRY, CATALRT, ABTILLERY, 
AND ENaiNSEBS. 
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IXFAXTRY. 
ESTAB^J^;1TM^A*T ill tlir^ Fit 1^1 of a llnltalimi of Tiiiautiy. 
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EsTABLlSHifEMT of a BegimeDit in the Field. 





Not. 


Hones. 


0«BMi, N.-C. Offloew and Men. 


-^ 


Troop. 


Draught. 


Majora , ,^ 

CaptalM „ 

Subalterna 

Adjutant ... ,^ 

PaTmaster ^ 

Quartermaster 

Medical Officer ^ ... .^ 

Veterinary Surgeon ... ... ^ 


12 


4 
4 
«4 
86 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 


480 




Total M. ^. ... 


27 


79 




Sbbjbamti. 

Seijeant-Major 

Quartermaster-Sexjeant 

Band Seijeant „ .., 

Paymaater Swjeant ... .« ... 

Armourer Seijeant ... .« ... 

Saddler Serjeant ... ... ... 

Farrier Sei^feant „, « ,^ 

Serje«it Cook ... ... ... ... 

Orderly Boom Clerk ... ,« .« 

Transport Seijeant ... ... 

Sejjeants 

AsTtncmM. 

Farrfers «.. 

Saddlers „ 

Shoeing SmlfifaB .„ ... 

WbeelerB and Saddle Tree Makers ... 


8 
24 

8 

4 
8 
2 




Total Seijeants and Artiflcera 


65 




Trumpeters 


8 




Bank amd Fils. 

Corporals ... ^ 

Bandsmen ... ... ... ••• .m 

Privates* •.• ... 


S2 
15 


4 


Total Bank and Ffle ... ^ 


548 


79 


480 


4 


Total all Banks... 


649 


608 


TaAMSPomr. 
(Without Tents.) 


Carriages. 


Drivers. ■ 


Draught 
Horses. 




Wagon, Forge ., 

Wagon, General Serrice 


1 
6 


2 
12 


4 
24 


Total ... K^ ... 

If Tents are carried. Add— 

Wagons, Qeneral Serrice 


7 

4 


14 

8 


28 
16 


Grand Total ... 


11 


22 


44 



* If Tents are not caiTled, die Privates vrill be increased by 8, the Drivers reduced to 14, and the 
Draught Horses to 28. 
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Artillery. 

Establishment in the Field of a Horse Battery, 16 and 
. 9-pounder Field Battery. 







ndd. 


OfScen and Mmi. 


B. H. A. 










16-pr. 


9-pr. 


OmcsM. 








JToTM and FUld BatttrUi, 








lUlor 1 

Captain 1 

Lieutenaotf ... 8 

Assistant Surgeon 1 

Veterinaiy Surgeon ... »« » 1 








Total OfflocTB 


r 


7 


7 










SerJcant-Major .„ 

Quartennaster-Seijsant 

Corporals 

Gunners m. 

Drivers 

Tnunpeten 


1 
1 

6 
6 
70 
70 
2 


87 
78 
2 


72 
62 
2 


Abtifioibs. 








Farriers ... ... ... 

Shoeing Smiths ' 

Collar-Maken 

Wheelers 


1 
6 
2 
2 


1 

4 
2 
2 


1 
4 
2 
2 


Total 


. 179 


196 


172 


BiDmo HoBSis. 








Officers 

Staff Sergeants 

Parrler 

Shoeing Smiths 

Trumpeters 

gunners 

Spare 


15 
2 
12 

X 
-8 

2 
36 

6 


8 
2 
12 
1 

1 
2 

"4 


8 
2 
12 

1 
1 
2 

"4 


Total Riding 


77 


30 


80 


Dbauoht. 








Guns 

Ammunition Wagons 

General Seryice Wagons and Forge 

Spare 


86 
36 
18 
12 


48 
48 
18 
10 


86 
86 
18 
8 


Total Horses 


179 


154 


128 


Guns f 


P 


6 


6 


Casbiages. 








Gun 

Ammunition Wagons! 

General Service Wagons and Forge 


6 

I 


6 
6 
8 


6 
6 
8 


Total 


15 


15 


15 
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Enginzeks, 



War Establiehraent of a Field Companj, 







OiTicer^, K-C 


OlTlcers Al Men. 


Horite. 


EonlES. 




^1 


















€ 


O 




* 

2 




1 


n 

13 




■^ 
o 




O 


;^ 


P3 


K 


p 


H 


P< 


P 


H 


Major 




1 
4 


^^ 




» 1 




5 


It 


v.. 

J 


5 


Serjt'ttiits 






7 




t . 


- 1 


f^ 


1 




CurporrtJs 






7 




.. 




^21 


ii 


r- 


3 


2nd Corponik 






7 




- 




J 


li 


J 




Bu/^Uth ti 








2 






2 


1 




1 


Curpcntijra * . 










aii 


^ 










Mflsoes 










iia 












Brieklttvens ,. 










^ * 1 












8lilitb!i 










i-i ! 












\VlR"L4erH 










4| 












Ci'opers ,, 










2 












Paintf is 















U7 








Tailors 










4 


* ■ ' 








C'ollar-mftkers 








,« 


^1 












V\evU 










IJ 












Tt'wU^t .- , 










1 












Telegraphists i 








!i 


2 












IMiOto^rapbist 










1 












Hijiore niid QuurrTmen .. t. 








2a 












Pnt^k Kquipmenta , ^ 








*i 


4 


i 


4. 


4 


; 


Tlivw f^loTTi^ Wnf^ons 








* t 


6 






lli 


^ 


CiLiLip KqLiijmpo iitid OiTicc ditto *, 










li 




*. 


4 




IViitEi-godilto 








i * 


i 


s^^> 


4 t 


'1 


£8 


Fnrf»i> ditto 








1 « 


*» 


1 


4 • 


i 




l^^imre Mon iind IIorBefi 










4 




» . 


I 




BAhuL-u t* 










6 


J 








Totn! •, 


5 


El 


o 


137 


^G 


IIU 





32 


41 
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APPENDIX IV. 

TABLE OP LOSSES IN VARIOUS GUIEAT BATTLES. 



INameofBaiUe. 



year.; 



Knmben. 



On eaeh side. 



fotaL 



Killed and Wounded. 



Number. 



Proportion to 
Total Forces. 



Malplaqoet 
Hohen Friedberg 

Pragne 

Boesbach 
Brealau 



Zomdorf 

Hoch Kirch .., 

Marengo 

Aiuterlitz 

Jena 

PreoMch Eylau 
Friedland 

TalaTera 

Wagram 

Salamanca 
Borodino 
Leipsic .V 

Tittoria , 

Waterloo 

ICagenta 

Solferino 
KOnlggrftts 
Wiascmberg .« 

Wocrth 

Spicheren .., 
Hars-la-Tonr ... 
GraTelotte 



1709 
1745 
1767 
17b7 
1767 
1767 
1768 
1768 
1800 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1807 
180ft 
1809 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1818 
1815 
1859 
1869 
1866 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 



C 70,000 P. 

I 70,000 A. 

f 64,000 P. 

I 74.000 A. 

f 22,000 P. 

I 66,000 A. 

C 26,000 P. 

I 60,000 A. 

f S6,000P. 

{ 80,000 A. 

C 82,000 P. 

I 50,000 B. 

C 60,000 A. 

I 80,000 P. 

C 28,127 F. 

I 80,860 A. 

C 90,000 F. 

I 80,000 B.di; A. 
f 100.000 K. 
i 100.000 P. 

C 86,000 F. 

I 76,000 B. 

f 80,00»F. 

I 50,000 B. 

C 52,000 E. d^ S 

I 50,000 F. 

ri50,eeer. 

1 180,000 A. 



r 125,000 P. 
1 126,000 B. 
r 150,000 F. 
1 280,000 AUies 
r 70,000 E.d^ 
L 27,000 F. 
r 67,600 E.^. 
t 68,900 F. 
r 48,090 F. di; S. 
t 61,640 A. 
r 185,234 F. A S. 
> 163,124 A. 
r 230,000 P. 
L 165,000 A. die S. 
r 26,000 P. 
• 8,000 F. 
r 90,000 P. 
I 40,000 F. 

r 41,000 p. 

L 38.000 F. 

r 60,000 p. 

1 140,000 F. 
r 270,000 P. 
L 135,000 F. 



188,000 

140,000 

138,000 

77,000 

85,000 

116,000* 

82,000 

80,000 

58,977t 

170,000^ 

200,00011 

160,000 

130,000 



280f,000' 

90,000 
250,000 
480,000 

97,000 
136,500 
109,730 
298,358** 
415,000 

33,000 
130,000 

79,000 
200,000 
415,000 



18,250 Amef. 

6,000 

9,000 
16,000 

8,000 
600 

2,800 

5,000 

6,286 

5,000 

6,674 
/ 11,385 
I 21,531 
C 6,000 
I 7,000 
C 7.000 
1 6,800 
C 12,000 
I 11,000 
C 14,000 
1 20,000 
C 30,000 
1 25,000 

f »^«» 
I 17.000 

24,000 

C 8,000 E. 
I 22,800 F. S 

80,000 

C 50,000 5 
\ Not known. 

10,000 

C 14,000 
( Not known, 
f 4.000 
I 5,700 
( 14,416 
I 13,020 

28,000 

C 1.628 

i 1,200 

C 10,530 

I 7,601 

r 4,866 

I 4.078 

C 14,820 

t 16,954 

C 20,627 

I 15,810 



i 

♦ tol 

I 

I 
I 
i 
I 

i 



fr 

I 
i 



* 21,000 Austrian priioners and mlsBing. t IfOOO French and 3,000 Anrtrian prisoners. 

X 19,000 Austrian prisoners. 1 20,000 Prussian prisoners. $ Indndes missing. 

5 Includes some prisoners. ** 2,770 Allies and 9,290 Austriinw missing. 

The losses in recent battles cannot be taken as more than approximate^ the official account of the 
war not having been published. 

The losses in battles before 1870 are giren on the authority of a paper in the Bojal Engineer 
Corps Papers by Colonel Cooke, B.E. 
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